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By Dr. EDwarD ZELLER. Leipzig. 1879. 


4, Aristotle. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D. Edin- 
burgh and London. 1877. 


5. Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle. Compiled by 
EpWIN WALLACE, M.A. Oxford and London. 1880. 


6. De la Métaphysique: Introduction &@ la Métaphysique 
ad’ Aristote. By BARTHELEMY SAINT-HILAIRE. Paris. 


1879. 


ITHIN the last twelve years several books, both large and 
small, have appeared, which deal either with the philosophy 

of Aristotle as a whole, or with particular parts of it. The 
Berlin edition of Aristotle’s collected works was supplemented 
in 1870 by the publication of a magnificent index, filling nearly 
nine hundred quarto pages, for which we have to thank the 
learning and industry of Bonitz. Then came the unfinished 
treatise of George Grote, planned on so vast a scale that it would, 
if completely carried out, have rivalled the author’s History of 
Greece, in bulk, and perhaps exceeded the authentic remains of 
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the Stagirite himself. As it is, we have a full account, exposi- 
tory and critical, of the Organon, a chapter on the De Anima, 
and some fragments on other Aristotelian writings, all marked 
by Grote’s wonderful sagacity and good sense. Two years ago a 
new and greatly enlarged edition brought that portion of Zeller’s 
work on Greek Philosophy, which deals with Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics fully up to the level of its companion volumes; and 
we are glad to see that, like them, it is shortly to appear in an 
English dress. The older work of Brandis, which we have also 
placed at the head of this article, goes over the same ground, 
and, though much behind the present state of knowledge, may 
still be consulted with advantage, on account of its copious and 
clear analyses, a feature in which Zeller is somewhat deficient. 
Together with these ponderous tomes, we have to mention the 
little work of Sir Alexander Grant, which, although intended 
primarily for the unlearned, is a real contribution to Aristotelian 
scholarship, and, probably as such, received the honours of a 
German translation almost immediately after its first publica- 
tion. Mr. Wallace’s Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle 
is of a different and much less popular character. Originally 
designed for the use of the author's own pupils, it does for 
Aristotle’s entire system what Trendelenburg has done for his 
logic, and Ritter and Zeller for all Greek philosophy—that 
is to say, it brings together the most important texts, and accom- 
panies them with a remarkably lucid and interesting interpreta- 
tion. Finally, we have M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s Introduc- 
tion to his translation of Aristotle’s “ Metaphysics,” republished 
in a pocket volume. We can safely recommend it to those who 
wish to acquire a knowledge of the subject with the least possibie 
expenditure of trouble. The style is delightfully simple, and 
that the author should write from the standpoint of the French 
spiritualistic school is not altogether a disadvantage, for that 
school is partly of Aristotelian origin, and its adherents are, 
therefore, most likely to reproduce the master’s theories with 
sympathetic appreciation. The naive confidence of M. Saint- 
Hilaire in the object of his life-long study is, indeed, almost 
pathetic, and one can only hope that the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs knows more about the forces which now threaten 
the peace of Europe than he does of those which are shaking 
dogmatic philosophy to its foundations. 

In view of such extensive labours we might almost imagine 
ourselves transported back to the times when Chaucer could de- 
scribe a student as being made perfectly happy by having 

‘¢ At his beddes hed 
Twenty bookes clothed in blake or red 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie.” 
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It seems as if we were witnessing a revival of Medievalism under 
another form, as if, after neo-Gothic architecture, pra-Raphaeli- 
tism, and ritualism, we were threatened with a return to the 
scholastic philosophy which the great scientific reformers of the 
seventeenth century were supposed to have irrevocably destroyed. 
And, however chimerical may seem the hopes of such a restora- 
tion, we are bound to admit that they do actually exist. One of 
the most cultivated champions of Ultramontanism in this country, 
Professor St. George Mivart, not long ago informed us, at the close 
of his work on Contemporan ‘y Evolution, that, “if metaphysics 
are possible, there is not, and never was, or will be, more than one 
philosophy which, properly understood, unites all truths and 
eliminates all errors—the Philosophy of the Philosopher—Aris- 
totle.” It may be mentioned also, as a symptom of the same 
movement, that Leo XIII. has recently directed the works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas to be reprinted for use in Catholic colleges ; 
having, according to the newspapers, laid aside 300,000 live for 
that purpose—a large sum, considering his present necessities ; 
but not too much for the republication of twenty folio volumes. 
Now, it is well known that the philosophy of Aquinas is simply 
the philosophy of Aristotle, with such omissions and modifications 
as were necessary in order to piece it on to Christian theology. 
Hence, in giving his sanction to the teaching of the Angelic 
Doctor, Leo XIII. indirectly gives it to the source from which so 
much of that teaching is derived. 

It may, perhaps, be considered natural that obsolete authorities 
should command the assent of a Church whose boast is to main- 
tain the traditions of eighteen centuries intact. But the Aristo- 
telian reaction extends to some who stand altogether aloof from 
Catholicism. M. Saint-Hilaire speaks in his preface of theology 
with dislike and suspicion; he is at the present moment member 
of a bitterly anti-clerical Government; yet his acceptance of 
Aristotle’s metaphysics is almost unreserved. The same tone is 
common to all official teaching in France, and any departure from 
the strict peripatetic standard has to be apologized for as if it 
was a dangerous heresy. On turning to our own country we find, 
indeed, a marked change since the time when, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold tells us, Oxford tutors regarded the Hthics as absolutely 
infallible. The great place given to Plato in public instruction, 
and the rapidly increasing ascendancy of evolutionary ideas are 
at present enough to hold any rival authority in check ; still, not 
only are the once neglected portions of Aristotle’s system begin- 
ning to attract fresh ‘attention—which is an altogether commend- 
able movement—but we also find a scholar like Mr. Wallace 
writing as follows :— 

A2 
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“We are still anxious to know whether our perception of a reaf 
world comes to us by an exercise of thought, or by a simple impression 
of sense—whether it is the universal that gives the individual reality, 
or the individual that shapes itself by some process not explained, into 
a universal—whether bodily movements are the causal antecedents of 
mental functions, or mind rather the reality which gives truth to body 
—whether the highest life is a life of thought, or a life of action 
whether intellectual also involves moral progress—whether the state 
is a mere combination for the preservation of goods and property, or 
a moral organism developing the idea of right. And about these, and 
such like questions, Aristotle has still much to tell us..... His: 
theory of a creative reason, fragmentary as that theory is left, is the 
answer to ali materialistic theories of the universe. To Aristotle, as 
to a subtle Scottish preacher [Principal Caird] ‘ the real pre-supposi- 
tion of all knowledge, or the thought which is the prius of all things, 
is not the individual’s consciousness of himself as individual, but a 
thought or self-consciousness which is beyond all individual selves, 
which is the unity of all individual selves and their objects, of all 
thinkers and all objects of all thought.’”* 


Our critics are not content with bringing up Aristotle as an 
authority on the metaphysical controversies of the present day, 
and reading into him theories of which he never dreamed, they 
proceed to credit him with modern opinions which he would have 
emphatically repudiated, and modern methods which directly re- 
verse his scientific teaching. Thus, Sir A. Grant takes advantage 
of an ambiguity in the word Matter as used respectively by Aristotle 
and by contemporary writers, to claim his support for the peculiar 
theories of Professor Ferrier, although the Stagirite has recorded 
his belief in the reality and independence of material objects (if 
not of what he called matter) with a positiveness which one would 
have thought left no possibility of misunderstanding him.t And 
Mr. Wallace says that Aristotle “recognizes the genesis of things 
by evolution and development ;” a statement which, standing 
where it does, and with no more qualifications than are added to 
it, would make any reader not versed in the subject think of the 
Stagirite rather as a forerunner of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, than as the intellectual ancestor of their opponents ; 
while, on a subsequent occasion, he quotes a passage about the 
variation of plants under domestication, from a work considered 
to be un-Aristotelian by the best critics, apparently with no 





* Wallace’s Outlines, preface, pp. vi-viii. Our own opinion respecting 
Aristotle’s metaphysics, which differs widely from that expressed in the passage 
quoted, must be reserved for a future occasion. 

T See last note. For the present we must content ourselves with requesting 
the reader to compare Grant’s Aristotle pp. 165-168 with Metaphysica, 
re p- 1010, b. 30, ff., 2. 6, p. 1011, a. 17; and De Anima, iii. 2, p. 425, 
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other object than that of finding a piece of Darwinism in his 
author.* 

In Germany Neo-Aristotelianism has already lived out the 
appointed term of all such movements, having, we believe, been 
brought into fashion by Trendelenburg about forty years ago. 
Since then the Aristotelian system in all its branches has been 
studied with such profound scholarship that any illusions respect- 
ing its value for our present needs must have by this time been 
completely dissipated ; while the Hegelian dialectic, which it was 
originally intended to combat, no longer requiresa counterbalance, 
having been entirely driven from German university teaching. 
Moreover, Lange’s famous History of Materialism has dealt a 
staggering blow to the reputation of Aristotle, not merely in itself, 
but relatively to the services of Early Greek thought; although 
Lange goes too far into the opposite extreme when exalting Demo- 
critus at his expense.t We have to complain, however, that Zeller 
and other historians of Greek philosophy start with an invariable 
prejudice in favour of the later speculators as against the earlier, 
and especially in favour of Aristotle as against ail his predecessors, 
even Plato included, which leads them to slur over his weak 
points, and to bring out his excellencies into disproportionate 
relief.t 

It is evident, then, that Aristotle cannot be approached with 
the same perfect dispassionateness as the other great thinkers of 
antiquity. He is, if not a living force, still a force that must be 
reckoned with in contemporary controversy. His admirers per- 
sist in making an authority of him, or at least of quoting him, 
in behalf of their own favourite convictions. We are, therefore, 
bound to sift his claims with a severity which would not be 
altogether gracious in a purely historical review. At the same 
time it is hoped that historical justice will not lose, but gain, by 
such a procedure. We shall be the better able to understand 
what Aristotle was, after first showing what he neither was nor 
could be. And the utility of our investigations will be still further 
enhanced if we can show that he represents a fixed type regularly 
recurring in the revolutions of thought. 

Personally, we know more about Aristotle than about any 
other Greek philosopher of the classic period ; but what we know 
does not amount to much. It is little more than the skeleton of 
a life, a bald enumeration of names and dates and places, with a 
few more or less doubtful anecdotes interspersed. These we 
shall now relate, together with whatever inferences the facts 
seem to warrant. Aristotle was born 384 B.C. at Stageira, a 





* Outlines, pp. 29 and 38. 
+ Zeller, p. 513. t Ibid. p. 407. 
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Greek colony in Thrace. It is remarkable that every single 
Greek thinker of note, Socrates and Plato alone excepted, came 
from the confines of Hellenedom and barbarism. It has been con- 
jectured by Auguste Comte, we know not with how much reason, 
that religious traditions were weaker in the colonies than in the 
parent states, and thus allowed freer play to independent specu- 
lation. Perhaps also, the accumulation of wealth was more rapid, 
thus affording greater leisure for thought ; while the pettiness of 
political life liberated a fund of intellectual energy, which in more 
powerful communities might have been devoted to the service of 
the State. Left an orphan in early youth, Aristotle was brought 
up by one Proxenus, to whose son, Nicanor, he afterwards repaid 
the obligation. In his eighteenth year he settled at Athens, and 
attended the school of Plato until the death of that philosopher 
twenty years afterwards. It is not clear whether the younger 
thinker was quite conscious of his vast intellectual debt to the 
elder, and he continually emphasizes the points on which they 
differ ; but personally his feeling towards the master was one of 
deep reverence and affection. In some beautiful lines, still extant, 
he speaks of “an altar of solemn friendship dedicated to one of 
whom the bad should not speak even in praise; who alone, or 
who first among mortals, proved by his own life and by his 
system, that goodness and happiness go hand in hand;” and it is 
generally agreed that the reference can only be to Plato. Again, 
in his Lthics Aristotle expresses reluctance to criticize the ideal 
theory because it was held by dear friends of his own; adding 
the memorable declaration, that to a philosopher truth should be 
dearer still. What opinion Plato formed of his most illustrious 
pupil is less certain. According to one tradition, he surnamed 
Aristotle the Nous of his school. It could, indeed, hardly escape 
so penetrating an observer that the omnivorous appetite for 
knowledge, which he regarded as most especially characteristic of 
the philosophic temperament, possessed this young learner to a 
degree never before paralleled among the sons of men. He may, 
however, have considered that the Stagirite’s method of acquiring 
knowledge was not the wisest. An expression has been pre- 
served which can hardly be other than genuine, so distinguished 
is it by that delicate mixture of compliment and satire in which 
Plato particularly excelled. He is said to have called Aristotle’s 
house the “house of the reader.” The author of the Phadrus 
himself a tolerably voluminous writer, was, like Carlyle, not an 
admirer of literature. Probably it occurred to him that a philo- 
sophical student, who had the privilege of listening to his own 
lectures, might do better than shut himself up with a heap of 
manuscripts, away from the human inspiration of social inter- 
course, and the divine inspiration of solitary thought. We 
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moderns have no reason to regret a habit which has made 
Aristotle’s writings a storehouse of ancient speculations; but from 
a scientific, no less than from an artistic point of view, those 
works are overloaded with criticisms of earlier opinions, some of 
them quite undeserving of serious discussion. 

Philosophy was no sooner domiciled at Athens than its pro- 
fessors came in for their full share of the scurrilous personalities, 
which seem to have formed the staple of conversation in that 
enlightened capital. Aristotle, himself a trenchant and some- 
times a bitterly scornful controversialist, did not escape ; and 
some of the censures passed on him were, rightly or wrongly, 
attributed to Plato. The Stagirite, who had been brought up at 
or near the Macedonian Court, and had inherited considerable 
means, was, if report speaks truly, somewhat foppish in his dress, 
and luxurious, if not dissipated in his habits. It would not be 
surprising if one who was left his own master at so early an age 
had at first exceeded the limits of that moderation which he 
afterwards inculcated as the golden rule of morals; but the 
charge of extravagance was such a steck accusation at Athens, 
where the continued influence of country life seems to have bred 
a prejudice in favour of parsimony, that it may be taken almost 
as an exoneration from graver imputations; and, perhaps, an 
admonition from Plato, if any was needed, sufficed to check his 
disciple’s ambition for figuring as a man of fashion. 

We cannot tell to what extent the divergences which after- 
wards made Plato and Aristotle pass for types of the most 
extreme intellectual opposition were already manifested during 
their personal intercourse. The tradition is that the teacher 
compared his pupil to a foal that kicks his mother after draining 
her dry. There is a certain rough truth as well as rough wit 
about the remark; but the author of the Parmenides could 
hardly have been much affected by criticisms on the ideal 
theory which he had himself reasoned out with equal candour 
and acuteness; and if, as we sometimes feel tempted to con- 
jecture, those criticisms were first suggested to him by Aristotle 
in conversation, it will be still more evident that they were 
received without offence.* 

In some respects Aristotle began not only as a disciple, but as 
a champion of Platonism. On the popular side that doctrine 
was distinguished by its essentially religious character, and by its 
opposition to the rhetorical training then in vogue. Now Aristotle’s 
dialogues, of which only a few fragments have been preserved, 





* Zeller’s opinion that all the Platonic Dialogues, except the Laws, were 
composed before Aristotle’s arrival in Athens, does not seem to be supported 
by any satisfactory evidence. 
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contained elegant arguments in favour of a creative First Cause, 
and of human immortality; although in the writings which 
embody his maturer views, the first of these theories is con- 
siderably modified, and the second is absolutely rejected. 
Further, we are informed that Aristotle expressed himself in 
terms of rather violent contempt for Isocrates, the greatest living 
professor of declamation, and opened an opposition school of 
his own. This step has, curiously enough, been adduced as a 
further proof of disagreement with Plato, who, it is said, 
objected to all rhetorical teaching whatever. It seems to us that 
what he condemned was rather the methods and aims of the 
then fashionable rhetoric; and a considerable portion of his 
Phedrus is devoted to proving how much more effectually 
persuasion might be produced by the combined application of 
dialectics and psychology to oratory. Now this is precisely 
what Aristotle afterwards attempted to do in the treatise on 
Rhetoric still preserved among his writings; and we may safely 
assume that his earlier lectures at Athens were composed on the 
same principle. 

In 347 Plato died, leaving his nephew Speusippus to succeed him 
in the headship of the Academy. Aristotle then left Athens, 
accompanied by another Platonist, Xenocrates, a circumstance 
teading to prove that his relations with the school continued to 
be of a cordial character. The two settled in Atarneus, at the 
invitation of its tyrant Hermeias, an old fellow-student from 
the Academy. Hermeias was a eunuch who had risen from the 
position of a slave to that of vizier, and then, after his master’s 
death, to the possession of supreme power. Three years subse- 
quently a still more abrupt turn of fortune brought his adven- 
turous career to aclose. Like Polycrates, he was treacherously 
seized and crucified by order of the Persian Government. 
Aristotle, who had married Pythias, his deceased patron’s niece, 
fled with her to Mitylene. Always grateful, and singularly 
enthusiastic in his attachments, he celebrated the .wemory of 
Hermeias in a manner which gave great offence to the religious 
sentiment of Hellas, by dedicating a statue to him at Delphi, 
and composing an elegy, still extant, in which he compares the 
eunuch-despot to Heracles, the Dioscuri, Achilles, and Ajax ; 
and promises him immortality from the Muses in honour of 
Xenian Zeus. 

When we next hear of Aristotle he isat the Macedonian Court, 
acting as tutor to Alexander, the future conqueror of Asia, who 
remained under his charge between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen years. The philosopher is more likely to have obtained this 
appointment by court interest—his father was Court-physician 
to Alexander's grandfather, Amyntas—than by his reputation, 
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which could hardly have been made until several years after- 
wards. Much has been made of a connection which, although it 
did not last very long, appeals strongly to the imagination, and 
opens a large field for surmise. The greatest speculative and 
the greatest practical genius of that age—some might say of all 
ages—could not, one would think, come into such close contact 
without leaving a deep impression on each other. Accordingly, 
the philosopher is supposed to have prepared the hero for his 
future destinies. Milton has told us how Aristotle “bred great 
Alexander to subdue the world.” Hegel tells us that this was 
done by giving him the consciousness of himself, the full 
assurance of his own powers; for which purpose, it seems, the 
infinite daring of thought was required ; and he observes that 
the result is a refutation of the silly talk about the practical 
inutility of philosophy.* It would be unfortunate if philosophy 
had no better testimonial to show for herself than the character 
of Alexander. It is not the least merit of Grote’s History to 
have brought out in full relief the savage traits by which his 
conduct was marked from first to last. Arrogant, drunken, 
cruel, vindictive, and grossly superstitious, he united to the vices 
of a Highland chieftain those of an Oriental despot. No man 
ever stood further from the gravity, the gentleness, the modera- 
tion—in a word, the Sdphrosyné of a true Hellenic hero. The 
time came when Aristotle himself would have run the most 
imminent personal risk had he been within the tyrant’s im- 
mediate grasp. His uephew, Callisthenes, had incurred deep 
displeasure by protesting against the servile adulation, or rather 
idolatry, which Alexander exacted from his attendants. A 
charge of conspiracy was trumped up against him, and even the 
exculpatory evidence, taken under torture, of his alleged accom- 
plices did not serve him. “I will punish the sophist,” wrote 
Alexander, “and those who sent him out.” It was understood 
that his old tutor was included in the threat. Fortunately, as 
Grote observes, Aristotle was not at Ecbatana but at Athens; 
he therefore escaped the fate of Callisthenes, who suffered death 
in circumstances, according to some accounts, of great atrocity. 
Zeller finds several good qualities in Alexander—precocious 
statesmanship, zeal for the extension of Hellenic civilization, 
long-continued self-restraint under almost irresistible temptation, 
and through all his subsequent aberrations a nobility, a moral 
purity, a humanity, and a culture, which raise him above every 
other great conqueror; and these he attributes, in no small 
degree, to the fostering care of Aristotle ; yet, with the exception 
of moral purity, which was probably an affair of temperament, 





* Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 302. 
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and has been remarked to an equal extent in other men of the 
same general character, he was surpassed, in all these respects, by 
Julius Cesar; while the ruthless vindictiveness, which was his 
worst passion, exhibited itself at the very beginning of his reign 
by the destruction of Thebes. A varnish of literary culture he 
undoubtedly had, and for this Aristotle may be thanked; but 
any ordinary sophist would probably have effected as much. As 
to the Hellenizing of Western Asia this, according to Grote, 
was the work, not of Alexander, but of the Diadochi after him. 

The profit reaped by Aristotle from the connection seems 
equally doubtful. ‘Tradition tells us that enormous sums of 
money were spent in aid of his scientific researches, and a whole 
army of crown servants deputed to collect information bearing 
on his zoological studies. Modern explorations, however, have 
proved that the conquests of Alexander, at least, did not, as has 
been pretended, supply him with any new specimens; nor does 
the knowledge contained in his extant treatises exceed what 
could be obtained either vy his own observations or by private 
inquiries. At the same time we may suppose that his services 
were handsomely rewarded, and that his official position at the 
Macedonian Court gave him numerous opportunities for con- 
versing with the grooms, huntsmen, shepherds, fishermen, and 
others, from most of what he tells us about the habits of animals 
was learned. In connection with the favour enjoyed by Aristotle, 
it must be mentioned as a fresh proof of his amiable character, 
that he obtained the restoration of Stageira, which had been 
ruthlessly destroyed by Philip, together with the other Greek 
cities of the Chalcidic peninsula. 

Two passages in Aristotle’s writings have been supposed to give 
evidence of his admiration for Alexander. One isthe description 
of the magnanimous man in the Zthics. The other isa reference 
in the Politics to an ideal hero, whose virtue raises him so high 
above the common run of mortals that their duty is to obey him 
as if le wereagod. But the magnanimous man embodies a grave 
and stately type of character quite unlike the chivalrous, impulsive, 
theatrical nature of Alexander, while probably not unfrequent 
among real Hellenes; and the god-like statesman of the Politics 
is spoken of rather as an unattainable ideal than as a con- 
temporary fact. On the whole, then, we must conclude that the 
intercourse between these two extraordinary spirits has left no 
distinct trace on the actions of the one or on the thoughts of the 
other. 

On Alexander's departure for the East Aristotle returned to 
Athens, where he now placed himself at the head of a new 
philosophical school. The ensuing period of thirteen years was 
fully occupied by the delivery of public lectures, and by the com- 
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position of those encyclopedic writings which will preserve his 
memory for ever, along, perhaps, with many others which have 
not survived. Like Anaxagoras, he was not allowed to end his 
days in the city of hisadoption. His youthful attacks on Isocrates 
had probably made him many enemies among that rhetor’s pupils. 
It is supposed by Grote, but warmly disputed by Zeller, that his 
trenchant criticisms on Plato had excited a similar animosity 
among the sectaries of the Academy. Anyhow, circumstances 
had unavoidably associated him with the detested Macedonian 
party, although his position, as a metic, or resident alien, debarred 
him from taking any active part in politics. With Alexander’s 
death the storm broke loose. A charge was trumped up against 
Aristotle, on the strength of his unlucky poem in honour of 
Hermeias, which was described as an insult to religion. That 
such an accusation should be chosen is characteristic of Athenian 
bigotry, even should there be no truth in the story that certain 
philosophical opinions of his were likewise singled out for pro- 
secution. Before the case came on for trial Aristotle availed 
himself of the usual privilege allowed on such occasions, and 
withdrew to Chalcis, in order, as he said, that the Athenians need 
not sin a second time against philosophy. But his constitution, 
naturally a feeble one, was nearly worn out. A year afterwards 
he succumbed to a stomach complaint, aggravated, if not produced, 
by incessant mental application. His contemporary Demosthenes 
perished about the same time, and at the same age, sixty-two. 
Within little more than a twelvemonth the world had lost its 
three greatest men; and after three centuries of uninterrupted 
glory, Hellas was left unrepresented by « single individual of 
commanding genius. 

We are told that when his end began to approach, the dying 
philosopher was pressed to choose a successor in the headship of 
the School. The manner in which he did this is characteristic 
of his singular gentleness and unwillingness to give offence. It 
was understood that the choice must lie between his two most 
distinguished pupils, Theophrastus of Lesbos, and Eudemus of 
Rhodes. Aristotle asked for specimens of the wine grown in 
those islands. He first essayed the Rhodian vintage, and praised 
it highly, but remarked after tasting the other, “The Lesbian is 
sweeter,” thus revealing his preference for Theophrastus, who 
accordingly reigned over the Lyceum in his stead. 

A document purporting to be Aristotle’s will has been 
preserved by Diogenes Laertius, and although some objections 
to its authenticity have been raised by Sir A. Grant, they have, 
in our opinion, been successfully rebutted by Zeller. The 
philosopher’s testamentary dispositions give one more proof of 
his thoughtful consideration for the welfare of those about him, 
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and his devotion to the memory of departed friends. Careful 
provision is made for the guardianship of his youthful children, 
and for the comfort of his second wife, Herpyllis, who, he says, 
had “ been good to” him. Certain slaves, specified by name, are 
to be emancipated, and to receive legacies. None of the young 
slaves who waited on him are to be sold, and on growing up 
they are to be set free “if they deserve it.” The bones of his 
first wife, Pythias, are, as she herself desired, to be laid by his. 
Monuments are to be erected in memory of his mother, and 
of certain friends, particularly Proxenus, who had been Aristotle’s 
guardian, and his family. 

In person Aristotle rather resembled the delicate student of 
modern times than the athletic figures of his predecessors. He 
was not a soldier like Socrates, nor a gymnast like Plato. To 
judge from several allusions in his works, he put great faith in 
walking as a preservative of health—even when lecturing he 
liked to pace up and down ashady avenue. And probably a con- 
stitutional was the severest exercise that he ever took. He spoke 
with a sort of lisp, and the expression of his mouth is said to 
have been sarcastic ; but the traits preserved to us in marble tell 
only of meditation, and perhaps of pain. A free spoken and 
fearless critic, he was not over-sensitive on his own account. 
When told that somebody had been abusing him in his absence, 
the philosopher replied, “he may beat me, too, if he likes—in 
my absence.” He might be abused, even in his own presence, 
without departing from the same attitude of calm disdain, 
much to the disappointment of his petulant assailants. His 
equanimity was but slightly disturbed by more public and sub- 
stantial affronts. When certain honorary distinctions, con- 
ferred on him by a popular vote at Delphi, were withdrawn, 
probably on the occasion of his flight from Athens, he remarked 
with his usual studied moderation, that without being entirely 
indifferent, he was not very deeply concerned ; a trait which 
illustrates the character of the “ magnanimous man ” far better 
than anything related of Alexander. Two other sayings have an 
almost Christian tone; when asked how we should treat our 
friends, he replied, “as we should wish them to treat us ;” and on 
being reproached with wasting his bounty on an unworthy 
object, he observed, “it was not the person, but the human being 
that I pitied.” 

Still, taking it altogether, the life of Aristotle gives one the 
impression of something rather desultory and dependent, not 
proudly self-determined, like the lives of the thinkers who went 
before him. We are reminded of the fresh starts and the 
appeals to authority, so frequent in his writings. He is first 
detained at Athens twenty years by the attraction of Plato ; and 
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no sooner is Plato gone, than he falls under the influence of an 
entirely different character—Hermeias. Even when his services 
are no longer needed, he lingers near the Macedonian Court, until 
Alexander’s departure leaves him once more without a patron. 
The most dignified period of his whole career is that during 
which he presided over the Peripatetic School, but he owes 
this position to foreign influence, and loses it with the temporary 
revival of Greek liberty. A longer life would probably have 
seen him return to Athens in the train of his last patron 
Antipater, whom, as it was, he appointed executor to his 
will, This was just the sort of character to lay great stress on 
the evidentiary value of sensation and popular opinion. It was 
also the character of a conservative who was likely to believe that 
things had always been very much what they were in his time, 
and would continue to remain so ever afterwards. Aristotle was 
not the man to imagine that the present order of Nature had 
sprung out of a widely different order in the remote past, nor to 


encourage such speculations when they were offered to him by / 


f 


others. He would not readily believe that phenomena, as he / 


knew them, rested on a reality which could neither be seen nor ' 


felt. Nor, finally, could he divine the movements which were 
slowly undermining the society in which he lived, still less con- 
struct an ideal polity for its reorganization on a higher and broader 
basis. And here we at once become conscious of the chief dif- 
ference separating him from his master, Plato. 

It is an often quoted observation of Friedrich Schlegel’s that 
every man is born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian. If we 
narrow the remark to the only class which, perhaps, its author 
recognized as human beings, namely, all thinking men, it will be 
found to contain a certain amount of truth, though probably not 
what Schlegel intended; at any rate something requiring to be 
supplemented by other truths before its full meaning can be 
understood. The common opinion seems to be that Plato was a 
transcendentalist, while Aristotle was an experientalist ; and that 
this constitutes the most typical distinction between them. It 
would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the @ priori and 
@ posteriori methods were marked off with such definiteness in 
Plato’s time as to render possible a choice between them. The op- 
position was not between general propositions and particular facts, 
but between the most comprehensive and the most limited notions. 
It was as if the question were now to be raised whether we should 
begin to teach physiology by at once dividing the organic 
from the inorganic world, or by directing the learner's attention 
to some one vital act. Now, we are expressly told that Plato 
hesitated between these two methods; and in his Dialogues, at 
least, we find the easier and more popular one employed by pre- 
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ference. It is true that he often appeals to wide principles which 
do not rest on an adequate basis of experimental evidence ; but 
Aristotle does so also, more frequently even, and, as the event 
proved, with more fatal injury to the advance of knowledge. In 
his Rhetoric he even goes beyond Plato, constructing the entire 
art without any reference, except for the sake of illustration, to 
existing models of eloquence, from the general principles of 
dialectics, psychology, and ethics. 

According to Sir A. Grant, it is by the mystical and poetical 
side of his nature that Plato differs from Aristotle. The one 
“aspired to a truth above the truth of scientific knowledge ;” the 
other to “methodized experience and the definite.’* Now, 
setting aside the question whether there is any truth above the 
truth of scientific knowledge, we doubt very much whether Plato 
believed in its existence. He held that the most valuable truth 
was that which could be imparted to others by a process even 
more rigorous than mathematical reasoning ; and there was no 
reality, however transcendent, that he did not hope to bring 
within the grasp of a dialectic without which even the meanest 
could not be understood. He did, indeed, believe that, so far, the 
best and wisest of mankind had owed much more to a divinely 
implanted instinct than to any conscious chain of reflection ; but 
he distinctly asserted the inferiority of such guidance to the light 
of scientific knowledge, if this could be obtained, as he hoped that 
it could. On the other hand, Aristotle as a poet was probably 
superior to Plato ; and in speaking about the highest realities he 
uses language which, though less rich and ornate than his 
master’s, is not inferior to it in force and fervour; while his 
metaphysical theories contain a large element of what would 
now be considered mysticism, that is, he often sees evidence of 
purpose and animation where they do not really exist. His 
advantage, in definiteness is, of course, indisputable, but this was 
perhaps because he came after Plato and profited by his lessons. 

Yet there was a difference between them, marking off each as 
the head of a whole School much wider than the Academy or 
the Lyceum, which we can best express by saying that Plato was 
" pre-eminently a practical, Aristotle pre-eminently a speculative, 
genius. The object of the one was to reorganize all human life, 
that of the other to reorganize all human knowledge. Had the 
one lived earlier he would more probably have been a great 
statesman or a great general, than a great writer; the other 
would at no time have been anything but a philosopher, a mathe- 
matician, or a historian. Even from birth they seemed to be 
respectively marked out for an active and for a contemplative 





* Grant’s Aristotle, p. 7. 
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life: the one, a citizen of the foremost State in Hellas, sprung 
from a family in which political ambition was hereditary, himself 
strong, beautiful, fascinating, eloquent, and gifted with the 
keenest insight into men’s capacities and motives; the other a 
Stagirite and an Asclepiad, that is to say, without opportunities 
for a public career, and possessing a hereditary aptitude for 
anatomy and natural history, fitted by his insignificant person 
and delicate constitution for sedentary pursuits, and better able 
to acquire a knowledge even of human nature from books than 
from a living converse with men and affairs. Of course we are 
not for a moment denying to Plato a foremost place among the 
masters of those who know ; he embraced all the science of his 
age, and to a great extent marked out the course which the 
science of future ages was to pursue ; nevertheless, for him know- 
ledge was not so much an end in itself as a means for the attain- 
ment of other ends, among which the preservation of the State 
seems to have been, in his eves, the most important. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, after declaring happiness to be the supreme 
end, defines it as an energizing of man’s highest nature, which 
again he identifies with the reasoning process or cognition in its 
purest form. The same fundamental difference comes out 
strongly in their respective theologies. Plato starts with the 
conception that God is good, and being good wishes everything 
to resemble Himself; an assumption from which the divine origin 
and providential government of the world are deduced. 
Aristotle thinks of God as exclusively occupied in self- 
contemplation, and only acting on Nature through the love 
which His perfection inspires. If, further, we examine in what 
relation the two philosophies stand to ethics, we shall find that 
to Plato its problems were the most pressing of any, that they 
haunted him through his whole life, and that he made contribu- 
tions of extraordinary value towards their solution; while to 
Aristotle it was merely a branch of natural history, a study of 
the different types of character to be met with in Greek society, 
without the faintest perception that conduct required to be set 
on a wider and firmer basis than the conventional standards of - 
his age. Hence it is, that, in reading Plato, we are perpetually 
reminded of the controversies still raging among ourselves. He 
gives us an exposition, to which nothing has ever been added, of 
the theory now known as Egoistic Hedonism; he afterwards 
abandons that theory, and passes on to the social side of conduct, 
the necessity of justice, the relation of private to public interest, 
the bearing of religion, education, and social institutions on 
morality, along with other kindred topics, which need not be 
further specified,asthey have recentiy been discussed with sufficient 
fulness in the pages of this Review. Aristotle, on the contrary, 
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takes us back into old Greek life as it was before the days of 
Socrates, noticing the theories of that great reformer only that 
he may reject them in favour of a narrow, common-sense standard. 
Virtuous conduct, he tells us, consists ia choosing a mean between 
two extremes. If we ask how the proper mean is to be discovered, 
he refers us to a faculty called ¢povnace, or practical reason ; but 
on further inquiry it turns out that this faculty is possessed by 
none who are not already virtuous. To the question, How are 
men made moral? he answers, By acquiring moral habits; which 
amounts to little more than a restatement of the problem, or, at 
any rate, suggests another more difficult question—How are good 
habits acquired? An answer might conceivably have been sup- 
plied had Aristotle been enabled to complete that sketch of an 
ideal State, which was originally intended to form part of his 
Politics. But the philosopher evidently found that to do so 
was beyond his powers. If the seventh and eighth books of that 
treatise, which contain the fragmentary attempt in question, had 
originally occupied the place where they now stand in our manu- 
scripts, it might have been supposed that Aristotle’s labours were 
interrupted by death. Modern criticism has shown, however, 
that they should follow immediately after the first three books, 
and that the author broke off, almost at the beginning of his ideal 
polity, to take up the much more congenial task of analysing and 
criticizing the actually existing Hellenic constitutions. But the 
little that he has done proves him to have been profoundly un- 
fitted for the task of a practical reformer. What few actual 
recommendations it contains are a compromise—somewhat in the 
spirit of Plato’s Laws—between the Republic and real life. 
The rest is what he never fails to give us—a mass of details about 
matters of fact, and a summary of his speculative ethics, along 
with counsels of moderation in the spirit of his practicai ethics ; 
but not one practical principle of any value, not one remark to 
show that he understood what direction history was taking, or 
that he had mastered the elements of social reform as set forth 
in Plato’s works. The progressive specialization of political 
functions, the necessity of a spiritual power, the formation of a 
trained standing army, the admission of women to public em- 
ployments, the elevation of the whole race by artificial selection, 
the radical reform of religion, the reconstitution of education 
both literary and scientific, tue redistribution of property, the 
enactment of a new code, the use of public opinion as an instru- 
ment of moralization—these are the ideas which still agitate the 
minds of men, and they are also the ideas of the Republic, 
the Statesman, and the Laws. Aristotle, on the other hand, 
occupies himself chiefly with discussing how far a city should be 
built from the sea, whether it should be fortified, how its citizens 
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should not be employed, when people should not marry, 
what children should not be permitted to see, and what music 
they should not be taught. Apart from his enthusiasm for 
philosophy, there is nothing generous, nothing large-minded, 
nothing inspiring. The territory of the city is to be self-sufficing, 
that it may be isolated from other States; the citizens are to keep 
aloof from all industrial occupations ; science is put out of relation 
to the material well-being of mankind. It was, in short, to be a 
city where every gentleman would hold an idle fellowship ; a city 
where Aristotle could live without molestation, and in the enjoy- 
ment of congenial friendships ; just as the God of his system was 
a still higher Aristotle, perpetually engaged in the study of formal 
logic. Even in his much-admired criticisms on the actually 
existing types of government our philosopher shows practical 
weakness and vacillation of character. There is a good word for 
them all—for monarchy, for aristocracy, for middle-class rule, and 
even for pure democracy.* The fifth book, treating of political 
revolutions, is unquestionably the ablest and most interesting 
in the whole work; but when Aristotle quits the domain of 
natural history for that of practical suggestions, with a view to 
obviate the dangers pointed out, he can think of nothing better 
than the old advice—to be moderate, even where the constitu- 
tions which it is to preserve are, by their very nature, so excessive 


that their readjustment and equilibration would be equivalent to 





* We think, however, that Mr. Wallace has overstated the case, when he 
makes Aristotle say that ‘‘ democracy is not unlikely with the spread of popu- 
lation to become the ultimate form of government; and may be anticipated 
without dread by considering that the collective voice of a people is as likely 
to be sound in state administration as in criticisms on art,” pp. 57-8. Inthe 
first place, the expressions of opinions which are brought together in Mr. 
Wallace’s summary are separated in the original text by a considerable interval 
—an important circumstance when we are dealing with so inconsistent a 
writer; then what Aristotle says about the collective wisdom of the people, 
besides being advanced with extreme hesitation, is not a reassurance against 
any danger to be dreaded from their supremacy, but an answer to the argu- 
ment that the few had a natural right to political power from their greater 
wealth and better education; the whole question being in this connection one 
of political justice, not of political expediency; finally, not only is “ ultimate 
form of government” a very strong rendering of the Greek words, but what 
Aristotle says on the subject in Ge third book is virtually retracted in the 
fifth, where oligarchy, democracy, and tyranny are regarded as succeeding each 
other in any order indifferently, and Plato (or the Platonic Socrates) is censured 
for assuming a constant sequence of revolutions. The explanation of this 
change seems to be that when Aristotle wrote his third book he was only 
acquainted with the history of Athens and a few other of the greater states, 
but that subsequently a vast collection of facts bearing on the subject came to 
his knowledge, showing that each form of government embraced more varieties 
and admitted of more mutations than he had been originally aware of; and 
this led to a complete recast of his opinions, 

[Vol. CXVI. No. CCXXIX.]—New Sentzs, Vol. LX. No. I. B 
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their destruction. And, in fact, Aristotle’s proposals amount to 
this—that Government by the middle class should be established 
wherever the ideal aristocracy of education is impracticable ; or 
else a Government in which the class interests of rich and poor 
should be so nicely balanced as to obviate the danger of oligarchic 
or democratic injustice. His error lay in not perceiving that the 
only possible means of securing such a happy mean was to break 
through the narrow circle of Greek city life; to continue the 
process which had united families into villages, and villages into 
towns ; to confederate groups of cities into larger states; and so, 
by striking an average of different inequalities, to minimize the 
risk of those incessant revolutions which had hitherto secured the 
temporary triumph of alternate factions at the expense of their 
common interest. And, in fact, the spontaneous process of aggre- 
gation, which Aristotle did not foresee, has alone sufficed to 
remedy the evils which he saw, but could not devise any effec- 
tual means of curing, and at the same time has bred new evils 
of which his diagnosis naturally took no account. But if this 
be so, it follows that Mr. Wallace’s appeal to Aristotle as an 
authority worth consulting on our present social difficulties cannot 
be upheld. Take the question quoted by Mr. Wallace himself : 
“ Whether the State is a mere combination for the preservation 
of goods and property, or a moral organism developing the idea 
of right?” Aristotle certainly held very strong opinions in favour 
of State interference with education and private morality, if that 
is what the second alternative implies ; but does it follow that he 
would agree with those who advocate a similar supervision at the 
present day? By no means; because experience has shown that 
in enormous industrial societies like ours, protection is attended 
with difficulties and dangers which he could no more foresee than 
he could foresee the discoveries on which our physical science is 
based. Or, returning for a moment to ethics, let us take another 
of Mr. Wallace’s problems: “ Whether intellectual also involves 
moral progress?” What possible light can be thrown on it by 
Aristotle’s exposure of the powerlessness of right knowledge to 
make an individual virtuous, when writers like Buckle have 
transferred the whole question from a particular to a general 
ground ; from the conduct of individuals to the conduct of men 
acting in large masses, and over vast periods of time? Or, finally, 
take the question which forms a point of junction between 
Aristotle’s ethics and his politics: “‘ Whether the highest life is 
a life of thought or a life of action?’ Of what importance is 
his decision to us, who attend far more to the social than to the 
individual consequences of actions; who have learned to take 
into account the emotional element of happiness, which Aristotle 
neglected; who are uninfluenced by his appeal to the blissful 
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theorizing of gods in whom we do not believe ; for whom, finally, 
experience has altogether broken down the antithesis between 
knowledge and practice, by showing that speculative ideas may 
revolutionize the whole of life. Aristotle is an interesting his- 
torical study ; but we are as far beyond him in social as in physical 
science. 

On turning to Aristotle’s Rhetoric we find that, from a prac- 
tical point of view, his failure is, if possible, still more complete. 
This treatise contains, as we have already observed, an immense 
mass of more or less valuable information on the subject of 
psychology, ethics, and dialectic, while giving exceedingly little 
advice about the very essenve of rhetoric as an art, which is to 
say whatever you have to say in the most telling manner, by the 
arrangement of topics and arguments, by the use of illustrations, 
and by the choice of language ; and that little is to be found in 
the third book, the genuineness of which is open to very grave 
suspicion. It may be doubted whether any orator or critic of 
oratory was ever benefited in the slightest degree by the study 
of Aristotle’s rules. His collections of scientific data add nothing 
to our knowledge, but only throw common experience into 
abstract formulas; and even as a body of memoranda they would 
be useless, for no memory could contain them, or if any man 
could remember them he would have intellect enough not to 
require them.* The professional teachers whom Aristotle so 
heartily despised seem to have followed a much more effectual 
method than his; they gave their pupils ready-made speeches 
to analyse and learn by heart, rightly trusting to the imitative 
instinct to do the rest. He compares them to a master who 
should teach his apprentices how to make shoes by supplying 
them with a great variety of ready-made pairs. But this would 
be a much better plan than to give them an elaborate lecture on 
the anatomy of the foot, with a full enumeration of its bones, 
muscles, tendons, nerves, and blood-vessels, which is the most 
appropriate parallel to his system of instruction. 

The Poetics of Aristotle contain some hints on the subject of 
composition, which entitle it to be mentioned in the present 
connection. The deficiencies, even from a purely theoretical 

oint of view, of this work, once pronounced infallible, have at 
ast becéme so obvious that elaborate hypotheses have been 





* Many of the topics noted are not only trite enough but have no possible 
bearing on the subject under which they stand. For instance, in discussing 
judicial eloquence Aristotle goes into the motives for committing crime; 
among these are pleasurable feelings of every kind, including the remembrance 
of past trouble. Even the hero of a spasmodic tragedy would hardly have 
committed an offence for the purpose of procuring himself this form of expe- 
rience. 
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constructed, according to which the recension handed down to us 
is a mere mutilated extract from the original treatise. Enough, 
however, remains to convince us that poetry was not, any more 
than eloquence, a subject with which Aristotle was fitted to cope. 
He begins by defining it, in common with all other art, as an 
imitation. Here we at once recognize the spirit of a philosophy, 
the whole power and interest of which lay in knowledge ; and 
in fact he tells us that the love of art is derived from the love of 
knowledge. But the truth seems to be that esthetic enjoyment 
is due to an ideal exercise of our faculties, among which the 

ower of perceiving identities is sometimes, though not always, 
included. That the materials of which every artistic creation is 
composed are taken from the world of our experience makes no 
difference ; for it is by the new forms in which they are arranged 
that we are interested, not because we remember having met 
them in some natural combination already. Aristotle could not 
help seeing that this was true in the case of music at least, and 
he can only save his principle by treating musical effects as 
representations of passions in the soul. To say, however, that 
musical pleasure arises from a perception of resemblance between 
certain sounds and the emotions with which they are associated, 
would be an extremely forced interpretation; the pleasure is 
due rather to a sympathetic participation in the emotion itself. 
And when Aristotle goes on to tell us that the characters 
imitated in epic and dramatic poetry may be either better or 
worse than in ordinary life, he is obviously admitting other 
zsthetic motives not accounted for by his general theory. If, 
on the other hand, we start with ideal energizing as the secret 
of zsthetic emotion, we can easily understand how an imaginary 
exaltation of our faculties is yielded by the spectacle of some- 
thing either rising above, or falling below, the level on which we 
stand. In the one case we become momentarily invested with 
the strength put into action before our eyes; in the other, the 
consciousness of our own superiority amounts to a fund of 
reserve power, which not being put into action is entirely 
available for ideal enjoyment. And, if this be the correct view, 
it will follow that Aristotle was quite wrong when he declared 
the plot to be more important than the characters of a drama. 
The reason given for his preference is, even on the principles of 
his own philosophy, a bad one. He says that there can be 
plot without character-drawing but never character-drawing 
without plot. Yet he has taught us elsewhere that the human 
‘soul is of more value than the physical organism on which its 
.existence depends, This very parallel suggests itself to him in 
-his Poetics ; but, by an almost inconceivable misjudgment, it is 
the plot which he likens to the soul of the piece, whereas in 
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truth it should be compared to the body. The practice and 
preference of his own time may have helped to mislead him, for 
he argues (rather inconsistently, by the way) that plot must be 
more indispensable, as young writers are able to construct good 
stories before they are able to pourtray character; and more 
artistic, as it was developed much later in the historical evolution 
of tragedy. Fortunately for us the Alexandrian critics were 
guided by other canons of taste, or the structurally faulty pieces of 
fEschylus might have been neglected, and the ingeniously con- 
structed pieces of Agathon preserved in their place. 

It is probable, however, that Aristotle’s partiality was deter- 
mined more by the systematizing and analytical character of his 
own genius than by the public opinion of his age ; or rather, the 
same tendency was at work in philosophy and in art at the same 
time, and the theories of the one were unconsciously pre-adapted 
to the productions of the other. In both there was a decay of 
penetration and of originality, of life and of inspiration ; in both 
a great development of whatever could be obtained by technical 
proficiency ; in both an extension of surface at the expense of 
depth, a gain of fluency, and a loss of force. But poetry lost far 
more than philosophy by the change; and so the works of the 
one have perished while the works of the other have survived. 

Modern literature offers abundant materials for testing Aris- 
totle’s theory, and the immense majority of critics have decided 
against it. Even among fairly educated readers few would prefer 
Moliére’s L’Etourdi to his Misanthrope, or Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart to Goethe’s Faust, or Lord Lytton’s Lucretia to George 
Eliot’s Romola, or Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities to the same 
writer’s Nicholas Nickleby, or his Great Expectations to his 
David Copperfield, although in each instance the work named 
first has the better plot of the two. 

Characters, then, are not introduced that they may perform 
actions; but actions are represented for the sake of the characters 
who do them, or who suffer by them. It is not so much a ghostly 
apparition or a murder which interests us as the fact that the 
ghost appears to Hamlet, and that the murder is committed by 
Macbeth. And the same is true of the Greek drama, though not 
perhaps to the same extent. We may care for Cdipus chiefly 
on account of his adventures; but we care far more for what 
Prometheus, or Clytemnestra, or Antigone, or Ajax, say about 
themselves than for what they suffer or what they do. Thus, 
and thus only are we enabled to understand the tragic element 
in poetry, the production of pleasure by the spectacle of pain. It 
is not the satisfaction caused by seeing a skilful imitation of reality, 
for few have witnessed such awful events in real life as on the 
stage ; nor is it pain, as such, which interests us, for the scenes of 
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torture exhibited in some Spanish and Bolognese paintings do 
not gratify, they revolt and disgust an educated taste. The true 
tragic emotion is produced, not by the suffering itself, but by the 
reaction of the characters against it; for this gives, more than 
anything else, the idea of a force with which we can synergize, 
because it is purely mental ; or by the helpless submission of the 
victims whom we wish to assist because they are lovable, and 
whom we love still more from our inability to assist them, through 
the transformation of arrested action into feeling, accompanied by 
the enjoyment proper to tender emotion. Hence the peculiar 
importance of the female parts in dramatic poetry. Aristotle 
tells us that it is bad art to represent women as nobler and braver 
than men, because they are not so in reality.* Nevertheless, he: 
should have noticed that on the tragic stage of Athens women 
first competed with men, then equalled, and finally far surpassed 
them in loftiness of character. But with his philosophy he could 
not see that, if heroines did not exist, it would be necessary to 
create them. For if women are conceived as reacting against 
outward circumstances at all, their very helplessness will lead to 
the storing of a greater mental tension in the shape of excited 
thought and feeling debarred from any manifestation except in 
words; and it is exactly with this mental tension that the 
spectator can most easily synergize. The wrath of Orestes is not 
interesting because it is entirely absorbed into the premeditation 
and execution of his vengeance. The passion of Electra is pro- 
foundly interesting because it has no outlet but impotent 
denunciations of her oppressors, and abortive schemes for her 
deliverance from their yoke. Hence, also, Shakspeare produces 
some of his greatest effects by placing his male characters to some 
extent in the position of women, either through their natural 
weakness and indecision, as with Hamlet, and Brutus, and 
Macbeth, or through the paralysis of unproved suspicion as with 
Othello; while the greatest of all his heroines, Lady Macbeth, is 
so because she has the intellect and will to frame resolutions of 
dauntless ambition, and eloquence to force them on her husband, 
without either the physical or the moral force to execute them 
herself. In all these cases it is the arrest of an electric current 
which produces the most intense heat, or the most brilliant 
illumination. Again, by their extreme sensitiveness, and by the 
natural desire felt to help them, women excite more pity, which, 
as we have said, means more love, than men; and this in the 
highest degree when their sufferings are undeserved. We see,. 
then, how wide Aristotle went of the truth when he made it a 
rule that the sufferings of tragic characters should be partly 





* Poet, 15, p. 1454, a, 20. 
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brought on by their own fault, and that, speaking generally, they 
should not be distinguished for justice or virtue, nor yet for 
extreme wickedness.* The “immoderate moderation” of the 
Stagirite was never more infelicitously exhibited. For in order 
to produce truly tragic effects, excess of every kind not only may, 
but must, be employed. It is by the reaction of heroic fortitude, 
either against unmerited outrage, or against the whole pressure 
of social law, that our synergetic interest is wound up to the 
intensest pitch. It is when we see a beautiful soul requited with 
evil for good that our eyes are filled with the noblest tears. Yet 
so absolutely perverted have men’s minds been by the Aristotelian 
dictum that Gervinus, the great Shakspearian critic, actually 
tries to prove that Duncan, to some extent, deserved his fate by 
imprudently trusting himself to the hospitality of Macbeth, that 
Desdemona was very imprudent in interceding for Cassio, and 
that it was treasonable for Cordelia to bring a French army into 
England! The Greek drama might have supplied Aristotle 
with several decisive contradictions of his canons. He should 
have seen that the Prometheus, the Antigone, and the Hippo- 
lytus are affecting in proportion to the pre-eminent virtue 
of their protagonists, The further fallacy of excluding very 
guilty characters is, of course, most decisively refuted by Shak- 
speare, whose Richard III., whose Iago, and whose Macbeth excite 
keen interest by their association of extraordinary villainy with 
extraordinary intellectual gifts. 

So far Aristotle gives us a purely superficial and sensational 
view of the drama. Yet he could not help seeing that there was 
a moral element in tragedy, and he was anxious to prove, as 
against Plato, that it exercised an improving effect on the 
audience. The result is his famous theory of the Catharsis, so 
long misunderstood, and not certainly understood even now. 
The object of Tragedy, he tells us, is to purify (or purge away) 
pity and terror by means of those emotions themselves. The 
Poetics seem originally to have contained an explanation of this 
mysterious utterance, now lost, and critics have endeavoured to 
supply the gap by writing eighty treatises on the subject. The 
result has been at least to show what Aristotle did no¢ mean. 
The popular version of his dictum, which is that tragedy purges 
the passions by pity and terror, is clearly inconsistent with the 
wording of the original text. Pity and terror are both the object 
and the instrument of purification. Nor yet does he mean, as 
was once supposed, that each of these emotions is to counter- 
balance and moderate the other ; for this would imply that they 
are opposed to one another, whereas in the Rhetoric he speaks 





* Poet. 13, p. 1453, a, 8. 
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of them as being akin; while a parallel passage in the Politics* 
shows him to have believed that the passions are susceptible of 
homeopathic treatment. Violent enthusiasm, he tells us, is to 
be soothed and carried off by a strain of exciting, impassioned 
music. But whence come the pity and terror which are to be 
dealt with by tragic poetry? Not, apparently, from the piece 
itself, for to inoculate the patient with a new disease, merely for 
the sake of curing it, could do him no imaginable good. To 
judge from the passage in the Politics already referred to, he 
believes that pity and terror are always present in the minds of 
all, to a certain extent; and the theory apparently is, that 
tragedy brings them to the surface, and enables them to be 
thrown off with an accompaniment of pleasurable feeling. Now, 
of course, we have a constant capacity for experiencing every 
passion to which human nature is liable; but to say that in the 
absence of its appropriate external stimulus we are ever 
perceptibly and painfully affected by any passion, is to assert 
what is not true of any sane mind. And even were it so, were 
we constantly haunted by vague presentiments of evil to our- 
selves or others, it is anything but clear that fictitious repre- 
sentations of calamity would be the appropriate means for 
enabling us to get rid of them. Zeller explains that it is the 
insight into universal laws controlling our destiny, the association 
of misfortune with a divine justice which, according to Aristotle, 
produces the purifying effect ;+ but this would be the purgation 
of pity and terror, not by themselves, but by the intellectual 
framework in which they are set, the concatenation of events, 
the workings of character, or the reference of everything to 
an eternal cause. The truth is that Aristotle’s explanation of the 
moral effect produced by tragedy is irrational, because his whole 
conception of tragedy is mistaken. The emotions excited by its 
highest forms are not terror and pity, but admiration and 
love, which, in their ideal exercise, are too holy for purifica- 
tion, too high for restriction, and too delightful for relief. 

Before parting with the Poetics we must add that they contain 
one excellent piece of advice to dramatists, which is, to imagine 
themselves present at the scenes which they are supposing to 
happen, and also at the representation of their own play. ‘This 
however, is an exception which proves the rule, for Aristotle’s 
exclusively theoretic standpoint here, as will sometimes happen, 
coincides with the truly practical standpoint. 

A somewhat similar observation applies to the art of rea- 
soning, which it would be possible to compile by bringing 
together all the rules on the subject, scattered through the 





* Pol. viii. 7, p. 1342, a. 10, + Zeller, p. 780. 
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Organon. Aristotle has discovered and formulated every 
canon of theoretical consistency, and every artifice of dialectical 
debate, with an industry and acuteness which cannot be too 
highly extolled ; and his labours in this direction have perhaps 
contributed more than those of any other single writer to the 
intellectual stimulation of after ages; but the kind of genius 
requisite for such a task was speculative rather than practical ; 
there was no experience of human nature in its concrete 
manifestations, no prevision of real consequences involved. 
Such a code might be, and probably was to a great extent, 
abstracted from the Platonic dialogues; but to work up the 
processes of thought into a series of dramatic contests, carried on 
between living individuals, as Plato has done, required a vivid 
perception and grasp of realities which, and not any poetical 
mysticism, is what positively distinguishes a Platonist from a 

Aristotelian.* 





* As an illustration of the stimulating effect produced by the study of 
Aristotle’s logic, we quote the following anecdote from the notes to Whately’s 
edition of Bacon’s Assays:—“The late Sir Alexander Johnstone, when 
acting as temporary Governor of Ceylon (soon after its cession), sat once as 
judge in a trial of a prisoner for a robbery and murder; and the evidence 
seemed to him so conclusive, that he was about to charge the jury (who were 
native Cingalese) to find a verdict of guilty. But one of the jurors asked and 
obtained permission to examine the witnesses himself. He had them brought 
in one by one, and cross-examined them so ably as to elicit the fact that they 
were themselves the perpetrators of the crime, which they afterwards had con- 
spired to impute to the prisoner. And they were accordingly put on their 
trial and convicted. Sir Alexander Johnstone was greatly struck by the 
intelligence displayed by this juror, the more so as he was only a small farmer, 
who was not known to have had any remarkable advantages of education. He 
sent for him, and after commending the wonderful sagacity he had shown, 
inquired eagerly what his studies had been. The man replied that he had 
never read but one book, the only one he possessed, which had long been in his 
family, and which he delighted to study in his leisure hours. ‘This book he 
was prevailed on to show to Sir Alexander Johnstone, who put it into the hands 
of one who knew the Cingalese language. It turned out to be a translation 
into that language of a large portion of Aristotle’s Organon. It appears 
that the Portuguese when they first settled in Ceylon and other parts of the 
East translated into the native languages several of the works then studied in 
the European Universities, among which were the Latin versions of Aristotle. 
The Cingalese in question said that if his understanding had been in any degree 
cultivated and improved, it was to that book that he owed it. It is likely, 
however (as was observed to me [Whately] by the late Bishop Copleston), 
that any other book, containing an equal amount of close reasoning and 
accurate definition, might have answered the same purpose in sharpening the 
intellect of the Cingalese.” Possibly, but not to the same effect. What the 
Cingalese got into his hands was a triple-distilled essence of Athenian legal 
procedure. ‘The cross-examining elenchus was first borrowed by Socrates 
irom the Athenian courts and applied to philosophical purposes; it was still 
further elaborated by Plato, and finally reduced to abstract rules by Aristotle ; 
so that in using it as he did the juror was only restoring it to its original 
purposes, 
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But if Aristotle had not his master’s enthusiasm for practicat 
reforms, nor his master’s command of all the forces by which 
humanity is raised to a higher life, he had, more even than his 
master, the Greek passion for knowledge as such, apart from its 
utilitarian applications, and embracing in its vast orb the lowliest 
things with the loftiest, the most fragmentary glimpses, and the 
largest revelations of truth. He demanded nothing but the 
materials for generalization, and there was nothing from which he 
could not generalize. There was a place for everything within 
the limits of his world-wide system. Never in any human soul 
did the theorizing passion burn with so clear and bright and 
pure a flame. Under its inspiration his style more than once 
breaks into a strain of sublime, though simple and rugged 
eloquence. Speaking of that eternal thought which, according 
to him, constitutes the divine essence, he exclaims: 


“On this principle the heavens and Nature hang. This is that best 
life which we possess during a brief period only, for there it is so 
always, which with us is impossible. And its activity is pure pleasure, 
wherefore waking, feeling, and thinking, are the most pleasurable 
states, on account of which hope and memory exist. . . . . And of all 
activities theorizing is the most delightful and the best, so that if God 
always has such happiness as we have in our highest moments, it is 
wonderful, and still more wonderful if He has more.”* 


Again, he tells us that— 


“ If happiness consists in the appropriate exercise of our vital func- 
tions, then the highest happiness must result from the highest activity, 
whether we choose to call that reason or anything else which is the 
ruling and guiding principle within us, and through which we form 
our conceptions of what is noble and divine; and whether this be in- 
trinsically divine, or only the divinest thing in us, its appropriate 
activity must be perfect happiness, Now this, which we call the 
theoretic activity, must be the mightiest ; for reason is supreme in our 
souls and supreme over the objects which it cognizes ; and it is also the 
most continuous, for of all activities theorizing is that which can be most 
uninterruptedly carried on. Again, we think that some pleasure 
ought to be mingled with happiness; if so, of all our proper activities 
philosophy is confessedly the most pleasurable, the enjoyments afforded 
by it being wonderfully pure and steady; for the existence of those 
who are in possession of knowledge is naturally more delightful than 
the existence of those who merely seek it. Of all virtues this is the 
most self-sufficing ; for while in common with every other virtue it 
presupposes the indispensable conditions of life, wisdom does not, 
like justice and temperance and courage, need human objects for its 
exercise ; theorizing may go on in perfect solitude ; for the co-operation 
of other men, though helpful, is not absolutely necessary to its activity. 





* Metaph. xii. 7, p. 1072, b. 13. 
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All other pursuits are exercised for some end lying outside themselves; 
war entirely for the sake of peace, and statesmanship in great part for 
the sake of honour and power ; but theorizing yields no extraneous 
profit great or small, and is loved for itself alone. If, then, the ener- 
gizing of pure reason rises above such noble careers as war and states- 
manship by its independence, by its inherent delightfulness, and, so far 
as human frailty will permit, by its untiring vigour, this must consti- 
tute perfect human happiness; or rather such a life is more than 
human, and man can only partake of it through the divine principle 
within him; wherefore, let us not listen to those who tell us that we 
should have no interests except what are human and mortal like our- 
selves; but, so far as may be, put on immortality, and bend all our 
efforts towards living up to that element of our nature which, though 
small in compass, is in power and preciousness supreme.”* 


Let us now see how he carries this passionate enthusiasm for 
knowledge into the humblest researches of zoology :— 


“ Among natural objects, some exist unchanged through all eternity, 
while others are generated and decay. The former are divinely 
glorious, but being comparatively inaccessible to our means of obser- 
vation, far less is known of them than we could wish ; while perishable 
plants and animals offer abundant opportunities of study to us who live 
under the same conditions with them. Lach science has a charm of its 


own. For knowledge of the heavenly bodies is so sublime a thing 


that even a little of it is more delightful than all earthly science put 
together ; just as the smallest glimpse of a beloved beauty is more 
delightful than the fullest and closest revelation of ordinary objects; 
while, on the other hand, where there are greater facilities for observa- 
tion, science can be carried much further; and our closer kinship with 
the creatures of earth is some compensation for the interest felt in that 
philosophy which deals with the divine. Wherefore, in our discussions 
on living beings we shall, so far as possible, pass over nothing, whether 
itrank high or low in the scale of estimation. For even such of them 
as displease the senses, when viewed with the eye of reason as wonder- 
ful works of Nature afford an inexpressible pleasure to those who can 
enter philosophically into the causes of things. For surely it would 
be absurd and irrational to look with delight at the images of such 
objects on account of our interest in the pictorial or plastic skill which 
they exhibit, and not to take still greater pleasure in a scientific ex- 
planation of the realities themselves. Wherefore, we ought not to 
shrink with childish disgust from an examination of the lower animals, 
for there is something wonderful in all the works of Nature: and we 
may repeat what Heracleitus is reported to have said to certain strangers 
who had come to visit him, but hung back at the door when they saw 
him warming himself before a fire, bidding them come in boldly, for 
that there also there were gods; not allowing ourselves to call any 
creature common or unclean, because there is a kind of natural beauty 





* Zth. Nic. x. 7 (somewhat condensed). 
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about them all. For, if anywhere, there is a pervading purpose in the 
works of Nature, and the realization of this purpose is the beauty of 
the thing. But if any one should look with contempt on the scientific 
examination of the lower animals, he must have the same opinion about 
himself; for the greatest repugnance is felt in looking at the parts of 
which the human body is composed, such as blood, muscles, bones, 
veins, and the like.* Similarly, in discussing any part or organ we 
should consider that it is not for the matter of which it consists that 
we care, but for the whole form ; just as in talking about a house it is 
not bricks and mortar and wood that we mean; and so the theory of 
Nature deals with the essential structure of objects, not with the 
——— which, apart from that structure, would have no existence at 
all.”’t 


Itis well for the reputation of Aristotle that he could apply 
himself with such devotion to the arduous and, in his time, 
inglorious researches of natural history and comparative anatomy, 
since it was only in those departments that he made any real 
contributions to physical science. In those studies, which were 
to him the noblest and most entrancing of any, his speculations 
are one long record of wearisome, hopeless, unqualified delusion. 
If, in the philosophy of practice and the philosophy of art, he 
afforded no real guidance at all, in the philosophy of Nature 
his guidance has always led men fatally astray. So far as 
his means of observation extended there was nothing that he 
did not attempt to explain, and in every single instance he was 
wrong. He has written about the general laws of matter and 
motion, astronomy, chemistry, meteorology, and physiology, with 
the result that he has probably made more blunders on those 
subjects than any human being ever made before or after 
him. And, if there is one thing more astounding than his 
unbroken infelicity of speculation, it is the imperturbable self- 
confidence with which he puts forward his fallacies as demon- 
strated scientific certainties. Had he been right it was no 
“slight or partial glimpses of the beloved” that would have been 
vouchsafed him, but the “fullest and closest revelation” of her 
beauties. But the more he looked the less he saw. Instead of 
drawing aside he only thickened and darkened the veils of sense 





* Tt is perfectly possible that Aristotle was not acquainted at first hand 
with human anatomy. But Sir A. Grant is hardly justified in observing 
that the words quoted above “do not show the hardihood of the practised 
dissector” (p. 3). Aristotle simply takes the popular point of view in order 
to prove that the internal structure of the lower animals is no more offensive 
to the eye than that of man. And, as he took so much delight in the former, 
nothing but want of opportunity is likely to have prevented him from extending 
his researches to the latter. 

t De Part. An. i. 5. 
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which cbscured her, by mistaking them for the glorious forms 
that lay concealed beneath. 

Modern admirers of Aristotle labour to prove that his errors 
were inevitable, and belonged more to his age than to himself; 
that without the mechanical appliances of modern times science 
could not be cultivated with any hope of success. But what are we 
to say when we find that on one point after another the true ex- 
planation had already been surmised by Aristotle’s predecessors 
or contemporaries, only to be scornfully rejected by Aristotle 
himself. Their hypotheses may often have been very imperfect, 
and supported by insufficient evidence ; but it must have been 
something more than chance which always led him wrong when 
they were so often right. To begin with, the infinity of space is 
not even now, nor will it ever be, established by improved instru- 
ments of observation and measurement ; it is deduced by a very 
simple process of reasoning, of which Democritus and others were 
capable, while Aristotle apparently was not. He rejects the idea 
because it is inconsistent with certain very arbitrary assump- 
tions and definitions of his own, whereas he should have 
rejected them because they were inconsistent with it. He further 
rejects the idea of a vacuum, and with it the atomic theory, 
entirely on @ priori grounds, although, even in the then existing 
state of knowledge,atomism explained various phenomena in a per- 
fectly rational manner which he could only explain by unmeaning 
or nonsensical phrases.* It had been already maintained in 
his time that the apparent movements of the heavenly bodies 
were due to the rotation of the earth on its own axis.+| Had 
Aristotle accepted this theory one can imagine how highly his 
sagacity would have been extolled. We may, therefore, fairly 
take his rejection of it as a proof of blind adherence to old- 
fashioned opinion. When he argues that none of the heavenly 
bodies rotate because we can see that the moon does not, as is 
evident from her always turning the same side to us,{ nothing is 
needed but the simplest mathematics to demonstrate the fallacy 
of his reasoning. Others had surmised that the Milky Way was 
a collection of stars, and that comets were bodies of the same 





* —— the arguments in Phys. iv. 9. 


+ The hypothesis of the earth’s diurnal rotation had clearly been suggested 
by a celebrated passage in Plato’s Zimeus, though whether Plato himself 
held it is still doubtful. That he accepted the revolution of the celestial 
spheres is absolutely certain; but while to our minds the two beliefs are 
mutually exclusive, Grote thinks that Plato overlooked the inconsistency. It 
seems probable that the one was at first actually a generalization from the 
other; it was thought that the earth must revolve because the crystal spheres 
revolved; then the new doctrine, thus accidentally struck out, was used to 
destroy the old one. 

$ De Ceel. ii. 8, 290, a. 26. 
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nature as planets. Aristotle is satisfied that both are appear- 
ances like meteors, and the aurora borealis—caused by the friction 
of our atmosphere against the solid ether above it. A similar 
origin is ascribed to the heat and light derived from the sun and 
stars ; for it would be derogatory to the dignity of those lumi- 
naries to suppose, with Anaxagoras, that they are formed of any- 
thing so familiar and perishable as fire. On the contrary, they 
consist of pure zether like the spheres on which they are fixed as 
protuberances ; though how such an arrangement can co-exist 
with absolute contact between each sphere and that next below 
it ; or how the effects of friction could be transmitted through 
such enormous thicknesses of solid crystal, is left unexplained.* 
By a happy anticipation of Roemer, Empedocles conjectured that 
the transmission of light occupied a certain time: Aristotle 
declares it to be instantaneous.t 
On passing to terrestrial physics, we find that Aristotle is, as 
usual, the dupe of superficial appearances, against which other 
thinkers were on their guard. Seeing that fire always moved up, 
he assumed that it did so by virtue of a natural tendency towards 
the circumference of the universe, as opposed to earth which 
always moved towards the centre. The atomists erroneously held 
that all matter gravitated downwards through infinite space, but 
correctly explained the ascent of heated particles by the pressure 
of surrounding matter, in accordance, most probably, with the 
analogy of floating bodies.{ Chemistry asa science is, of course, 
an entirely modern creation, but the first approach to it was 
made by Democritus, while no ancient philosopher stood farther 
from its essential principles than Aristotle. He analyses bodies, 
not into their material elements, but into the sensuous qualities, 
hot and cold, wet and dry, between which he supposes the under- 
lying substance to be perpetually oscillating ; a theory which, if 
it were true, would make any fixed laws of Nature impossible. 
It might have been expected that, on reaching physiology, the 
Stagirite would stand on firmer ground than any of his contem- 
oraries. Such, however, is not the case. As already observed, 
is achievements belong entirely to the dominion of anatomy 
and descriptive zoology. The whole internal economy of the 
animal body is, according to him, designed for the purpose of 
creating and moderating the vital heat; and in apportioning 
their functions to the different organs he is entirely > sana 
by this fundamental error. It was a common notion among the 
Greeks, suggested by sufficiently obvious considerations, that the 
brain is the seat of the psychic activities. These, however, 





* Zeller, p. 469. + De Sens. vi. 446, a. 26. 
t De Cai. i. 8, 277, b. 2. 
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Aristotle transports to the heart, which, in his system, not only 
propels the blood through the body, but is also the source of 
heat, the common centre where the different special sensations 
meet to be compared, and the organ of imagination and of 
passion. The sole function of the brain is to cool down the 
blood—a purpose which the lungs also subserve. Some persons 
believe that air is a kind of food, and is inhaled in order to feed 
the internal fire; but their theory would involve the absurd 
consequence that all animals breathe, for all have some heat. 
Anaxagoras and Diogenes did, indeed, make that assertion, and 
the latter even went so far as to say that fish breathe with their 
gills, absorbing the air held in solution by the water passed 
through them—a misapprehension, says Aristotle, which arose 
from not having studied the final cause of respiration.* His 
physiological theory of generation is equally unfortunate. In 
accordance with the metaphysical system, hereafter to be ex- 
plained, he distinguishes two elements in the reproductive process, 
of which one, that contributed by the male,is exclusively formative; 
and the other, that contributed by the female, exclusively material. 
The prevalent opinion was evidently, what we know now to be 
true, that each parent has both a formative and a material share 
in the composition of the embryo. Again, Aristotle, strangely 
enough, regards the generative element in both sexes as an 
unappropriated portion of the animal’s nutriment, the last and 
most refined product of digestion, and therefore not a portion of 
the parental system at all; while other biologists, anticipating 
Mr. Darwin’s theory of pangenesis in a very wonderful manner, 
taught that the semen is a conflux of molecules derived from 
every part of the body, and thus strove to account for the 
hereditary transmission of individual peculiarities to offspring.t 
All these, however, are mere questions of detail. It isona 
subject of the profoundest philosophical importance that Aristotle 
differs most consciously, most radically, and most fatally from 
his predecessors. They were evolutionists, and he was a 
stationarist. They were mechanicists, and he was a teleologist. 
They were uniformitarians, and he was a dualist. It is true 
that, as we mentioned at the beginning of this Article, Mr. 
Wallace makes him “recognize the genesis of things by evolu- 
tion and development,” but the meaning of this phrase requires 
to be cleared up. In one sense it is, of course, almost an 
identical proposition. -The genesis of things must be by genesis 
of some kind or other. The great question is, what things have 
been evolved, and how have they been evolved? Modern science 
tells us, that not only have all particular aggregates of matter 





* De Respir. 1 & 2. t De Gen. An. i. 17, 
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and motion now existing come into being within a finite period 
of time, but also that the specific types under which we 
arrange those aggregates have equally been generated; and 
that their characteristics, whether structural or functional, can 
only be understood by tracing out their origin and history. 
And it further teaches us that the properties of every aggregate 
result from the properties of its ultimate elements, which, within 
the limits of our experience, remain absolutely unchanged. 
Now, Aristotle taught very nearly the contrary of all this. He 
believed that the Cosmos, as we now know it, had existed, and 
would continue to exist, unchanged through all eternity. The 
sun, moon, planets, and stars, together with the orbs containing 
them, are composed of an absolutely ungenerable, incorruptible 
substance. The earth, a cold, heavy, solid sphere, though liable 
to superficial changes, has always occupied its present position 
in the centre of the universe. The specific forms of animal life 
—except a few which are produced spontaneously—have, in like 
manner, been preserved unaltered through an infinite series of 
generations. Man shares the common lot. There is no con- 
tinuous progress of civilization. Every invention and discovery 
has been made and lost an infinite number of times, Our 
philosopher could not, of course, deny that individual living 
things come into existence and gradually grow to maturity ; but 
he insists that their formation is teleologically determined by the 
parental type which they are striving to realize. He asks 
whether we should study a thing by examining how it grows, or 
by examining its completed form: and Mr. Wallace quotes 
the question without quoting the answer.* Aristotle tells us 
that the genetic method was followed by his predecessors, but 
that the other method is his. And he goes on to censure 
Empedocles for saying that many things in the animal body are 
due simply to mechanical causation; for example, the segmented 
structure of the backbone, which that philosopher attributes to 
continued doubling and twisting—the very same explanation, 
we believe, that would be given of it by a modern evolutionist.+ 
Finally, Aristotle assumes the only sort of transformation which 
we deny, and which Democritus equally denied—that is to say, the 
transformation of the ultimate elements into one another by the 
oscillation of an indeterminate matter between opposite qualities. 





* Outlines, p. 30. 
+ There is a passage in the Politics (i. 2, sub. in.) in which Aristotle 


distinctly inculeates the method of studying things by observing how they are 
first produced, and how they grow; but this is quite inconsistent with the more 
deliberate opinion referred to in the text (De Part An.i.1, p. 640, a. 10). 
Perhaps in writing the first book of the Politics he was more immediately 
under the influence of Plato, who preferred the old genetic method in practice, 


though not in theory. 
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The truth is that while our philosopher had one of the most 
powerful intellects ever possessed by any man, it was an intellect 
strictly limited to the surface of things. He was utterly incapable 
of divining the hidden forces by which inorganic nature and life 
and human society are moved. He had neither the genius which 
can reconstruct the past, nor the genius which partly moulds, 
partly foreteils the future. But wherever he has to observe or to 
report, to enumerate or to analyse, to describe or to define, to 
classify or to compare ; and whatever be the subject, a mollusc, 
or a mammal, a mouse, or an elephant ; the structure and habits 
of wild animals; the different stages in the development of an 
embryo bird ; the variations of a single organ or function through 
the entire zoological series; the hierarchy of intellectual faculties ; 
the laws of mental association; the specific types of virtuous 
character ; the relation of equity to law; the relation of reason 
to impulse ; the ideals of friendship ; the different members of a 
household ; the different orders in a State ; the possible variations 
of political constitutions, or within the same constitution ; the 
elements of dramatic or epic poetry ; the modes of predication ; 
the principles of definition, classification, judgment, and reason- 
ing; the different systems of philosophy ; all varieties of passion, 
all motives to action, al] sources of conviction ;—there we find an 
enormous accumulation of knowledge, an unwearied patience of 
research, a sweep of comprehension, a subtlety of discrimination, 
an accuracy of statement, an impartiality of decision, and an all- 
absorbing enthusiasm for science, which, if they do not raise him 
to the supreme level of creative genius, entitle him to rank a very 
little way below it. 

It was natural that one who ranged with such consummate 
mastery over the whole world of apparent reality, should believe 
in no other reality; that for him truth should only mean the 
systematization of sense and language, of opinion, and of thought. 
The visible order of Nature was present to his imagination in such 
precise determination and fulness of detail that it resisted any 
attempt he might have made to conceive it under a different 
form. Each of his conclusions was supported by analogies from 
every other department of inquiry, because he carried the peculiar 
limitations of his thinking faculty with him wherever he turned, 
and unconsciously accommodated every subject to the framework 
which it imposed. The clearness of his ideas necessitated the 
use of sharply-drawn distinctions, which prevented the free play 
of generalization and fruitful interchange of principles between 
the different sciences. And we shall have occasion to show here- 
after, that when he attempted to combine rival theories, it was 
done by placing them in juxtaposition rather than by mutual 
inter-penetration. Again, with his vivid perceptions, it was 

[Vol. CXVI. No, CCXXIX.]—New Senizs, Vol. LX. No. I. C 
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impossible fer him to believe in the justification of any method 
claiming to supersede, or even to supplement, their authority. 
Hence he was hardly less opposed to the atomism of Democritus 
than to the scepticism of Protagoras or the idealism of Plato. 
Hence, also, his dislike for all explanations which assumed that 
there were hidden processes at work below the surface of things, 
even taking surface in its most literal sense. Thus, in discussing 
the question why the sea is salt, he will not accept the theory 
that rivers dissolve out the salt from the strata through which 
they pass, and carry it down to the sea, because river-water tastes 
fresh ; and propounds in its stead the utterly false hypothesis of 
a dry saline evaporation from the earth’s surface, which he 
supposes to be swept seawards by the wind.* Even in his own 
especial province of natural history the same tendency leads him 
astray. He asserts that a spider throws off its web from the 
surface of its body like a skin, instead of from within, as Democritus 
had taught.t| The same thinker endeavoured to prove by 
analogical reasoning that the invertebrate animals must have 
viscera, and that only their extreme minuteness prevents us from 
perceiving them; a view which his successor will not admit.t 
In fact, wherever the line between the visible and the invisible 
is crossed, Aristotle’s powers are suddenly paralysed, as if by 
enchantment. 

Another circumstance which led Aristotle to disregard the 
happy apereus of earlier philosophers was his vast superiority to 
them in positive knowledge. It never occurred to him that their 
sagacity might be greater than his, precisely because its exercise 
was less impeded by the labour of acquiring and retaining such 
immense masses of irrelevant facts. And his confidence was 
still further enhanced by the conviction that all previous systems 
were absorbed into his own, their scattered truths co-ordinated, 
their aberrations corrected, and their discords reconciled. But 
in striking a general average of existing philosophies, he was in 
reality bringing them back to that anonymous philosophy which 
is embodied in common language and common opinion. And if 
ne afterwards ruled the minds of men with a more despotic sway 
than any other intellectual master, it was because he gave an 
organized expression to the principle of authority, which, if it 
could, would stereotype and perpetuate the existing type of 
civilization for all time. 

Here, then, are three main points of distinction between our 
philosopher and his precursors, the advantage being, so far, en- 
tirely on their side. He did not, like the lonian physiologists, 





* Meteor. ii. 3, 357, a. 15 ff. + Hist. An. ix. 39, sub. fin, 
} De Part An. iii, 4, sub, in, 
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anticipate in outline our theories of evolution. He held that the 
Cosmos had always been, by the strictest necessity, arranged in 
the same manner; the starry revolutions never changing ; the 
four elements preserving a constant balance ; the earth always 
solid; land and water always distributed according to their 
present proportions ; living species transmitting the same un- 
alterable type through an infinite series of generations; the 
human race enjoying an eternal duration, but from time to time 
losing all its conquests in some great physical catastrophe, and 
obliged to begin over again with the depressing consciousness 
that nothing could be devised which had not been thought of an 
infinite number of times already ; the existing distinctions be- 
tween Hellenes and barbarians, masters and slaves, men and 
women, grounded on everlasting necessities of Nature. He did 
not, like Democritus, distinguish between objective and subjective 
properties of matter; nor admit that void space extends to in- 
finity round the starry sphere, and honeycombs the objects which 
seem most incompressible and continuous to our senses. He 
did not hope, like Socrates, for the regeneration of the individual, 
nor, like Plato, for the regeneration-of the race by enlightened 
thought. It seemed as if Philosophy, abdicating her high func- 
tion, and obstructing the paths which she had first opened, was 
now content to systematize the forces of prejudice, blindness, 
immobility, and despair. 

For the restrictions under which Aristotle thought were not 
determined by his personality alone ; they followed on the logicai 
development of speculation, and would have imposed themselves 
on any other thinker equally capable of carrying that develop 
ment to its predetermined goal. The Ionian search for a primary 
cause and substance of Nature led to the distinction, made almost 
simultaneously, although from opposite points of view, by Par- 
menides and Heracleitus, between appearance and reality. From 
that distinction sprang the idea of mind, organized by Socrates 
into a systematic study of ethics and dialectics. Time and space, 
the necessary conditions of physical causality, were eliminated 
from a method having for its form the eternal relations of differ- 
ence and resemblance, for its matter the present interests of 
humanity. Socrates taught that before inquiring whence things 
come we must first determine what it is they are. Hence he 
reduced science to the framing of exact definitions. Plato fol- 
lowed on the same track, and refused to answer a single question 
about anything until the subject of investigation had been clearly 
determined. But the form of causation had taken such a power- 
ful hold on Greek thought, that it could not be immediately 
shaken off, and Plato, as he devoted more and more attention 
to the material universe, found himself compelled, like the older 
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philosophers, to explain its construction by tracing out the history 
of its growth. What is even more significant, he applied the 
same method to ethics and politics, finding it easier to describe 
how the various virtues and types of social union came into 
existence, than to analyse and classify them as fixed ideas without 
reference to time. Again, while taking up the Eleatic antithesis 
of reality and appearance, and re-interpreting it as a distinction 
between noumena and phenomena, ideas and sensations, spirit 
and matter, he was impelled by the necessity of explaining him- 
self, and by the actual limitations of experience, to assimilate 
the two opposing series, or, at least, to view the fleeting, super- 
ficial images as a reflection and adumbration of the being which 
they concealed. And of all material objects, it seemed as if the 
heavenly bodies, with their orderly, unchanging movements, their 
clear brilliant light, and their remoteness from earthly impuri- 
ties, best represented the philosopher’s ideal. Thus, Plato, while 
on the one side he reaches back to the pre-Socratic age, on the 
other reaches forward to the Aristotelian system. 

Nor was this all. As the world of sense was coming back into: 
favour, the world of reason was falling into disrepute. Just as 
the old physical philosophy had been decomposed by the sophis- 
ticism of Protagoras and Gorgias, so also the dialectic of Socrates 
was corrupted into the sophistry of Eubulides and Euthydémus. 
Plato himself discovered that by reasoning deductively from 
purely abstract premises contradictory conclusions could be 
established with apparently equal force. It was difficult to see 
how a decision could be arrived at except by appealing to the 
testimony of sense. And a moral reform could hardly be effected 
except by similarly taking into account the existing beliefs and 
customs of mankind. 

It is possible, we think, to trace a similar evolution in the 
history of the Attic drama. The tragedies of Aischylus resemble 
the old Ionian philosophy in this, that they are filled with 
material imagery, and that they deal with remote interests, 
remote times, and remote places. Sophocles withdraws his 
action into the subjective sphere, and simultaneously works out 
a pervading contrast between the illusions by which men are 
either lulled to false security or racked with needless anguish, 
and the terrible or consolatory reality to which they finally 
awaken. We have also, in his well-known irony, in the uncon- 
scious self-betrayal of his characters, that subtle evanescent 
allusiveness to a hidden truth, that gleaming of reality through 
appearance which constitutes, first the dialectic, then the mythical 
illustration, and finally the physics of Plato. In Aischylus also 
we have the spectacle of sudden and violent vicissitudes, the 
abasement of insolent prosperity, and the punishment of long 
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successful crime ; only with him the characters who attract most 
interest are not the blind victims, but the accomplices or the con- 
fidants of destiny, who, like Prometheus, Darius, Eteocles, Cly- 
temnestra, and Cassandra, stand on a higher level because the 
secrets of past and future are disclosed to their gaze. Far other- 
wise with Sophocles. The leading actors in his most characteristic 
works, CEdipus, Electra, Dejanira, Ajax, and Philoctétes are sur- 
rounded by forces which they can neither control nor understand; 
moving in a world of illusion, if they help to work out their own 
destinies it is unconsciously, or even in direct opposition to their 
own designs.* Hence in Aischylus we have something like that 
superb self-confidence which distinguishes a Parmenides and a 
Heracleitus; in Sophocles that confession of human ignorance 
which the Athenian philosophers made on their own behalf, or 
strove to extract from others. Euripides introduces us to another 
mode of thought, more akin to that which characterizes Aristotle. 
For, although there is abundance of mystery in his tragedies, it 
has not the profound religious significance of the Sophoclean 
irony; he uses it rather for romantic and sentimental purposes, 
for the construction of an intricate plot, or for the creation of 
pathetic situations. His whole power is thrown into the imme- 
diate and detailed representation of living passion, and of the sur- 
roundings in which it is displayed, without going far back into 
its historical antecedents like Aischylus, or, like Sophocles, into 
the divine purposes which underlie it. On the other hand, as a 
Greek writer could not be other than philosophical, he uses par- 
ticular incidents as an occasion for wide generalizations and dia- 
lectical discussions; these, and not the idea of justice or of 
destiny, being the pedestal on which his figures are set. A.nd it 
may be noticed as another curious coincidence that, like Aristotle 
again, he is disposed to criticize his predecessors, or at least one 
ot them, Aischylus, with some degree of asperity. 

The critical tendency just alluded to suggests one more reason 
why philosophy, from having been a method of discovery, should 
at last become a mere method of description and arrangement. 
The materials accumulated by nearly three centuries of observa- 
tion and reasuning were so enormous that they began to stifle 
the imaginative faculty. If there was any opening for originality 
it lay in the task of carrying order into this chaos by reducing it 
to a few general heads, by mapping out the whole field of know- 
ledge, and subjecting each particular branch to the new-found 
processes of definition and classification. And along with the 





* This characterization applies neither to the Amtigone nor to the 
ilipus at Coldaus, the first and the last extant dramas of Sophocles. The 
reason is that the one is still half Auschylean, and the other distinctly an 
jmitation of Euripides. 
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incapacity for framing new theories there arose a desire to 
diminish the number of those already existing, to frame, if pos- 
sible, a system capable of selecting and combining whatever was 
good in any or all of them. 

This, then, was the revolution effected by Aristotle, that he 
found Greek thought in the form of a solid, and unrolled into 
a surface of the utmost possible tenuity, transparency, and 
extension. In so doing he completed what Socrates and Plato 
had begun, he paralleled the course already described by Greek 
poetry, and he offered the first example of what since then has 
more than once recurred in the history of philosophy. It was 
thus that the residual substance of Locke and Berkeley was 
resolved into phenomenal succession by Hume. It was thus that 
the unexplained reality of Kant and Fichte was drawn out into 
a play of logical relations by Hegel. And, if we may venture on 
a forecast of the future towards which speculation is now 
advancing, it is thus that the limits imposed on human know- 
ledge by positivists and agnostics in our own day, are yielding 
to the criticism of those who wish to establish either a perfect 
identity or a perfect equation between consciousness and being. 
This is the position represented in France by M. Taine, a thinker 
offering many points of resemblance to Aristotle, which it would 
be interesting to work out had we space at our command for the 
purpose. The forces which are now guiding English philosophy 
in an analogous direction have hitherto escaped observation om 
account of their disunion among themselves, and their inter- 
mixture with others of a different character. But on the whole 
we may say that the philosophy of Mill and his school cor- 
responds very nearly in its practical idealism to Plato’s teaching ; 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer approaches Aristotle on the side of 
theorizing systematization, while sharing to a more limited 
extent the metaphysical and political realism which accom- 
panied it; that Lewes was carrying the same transformation 
a step further in his unfinished Problems of Life and Mind; 
that the philosophy of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson is marked by 
the same spirit of actuality, though not without a vista of 
multitudinous possibilities in the background; that the Neo- 
Hegelian school are trying to do over again for us what their 
master did in Germany; and that the lamented Professor 
Clifford had already given promise of one more great attempt to 
widen the area of our possible experience into co-extension with 
the whole domain of Nature. 

The systematizing power of Aristotle, his faculty for bringing 
the isolated parts of a surface into co-ordination and continuity, 
is apparent even in those sciences with whose material truths he 
was utterly unacquainted. Apart from the falseness of theirs 
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fundamental assumptions, his scientific treatises are, for their 
time, master-pieces of method. In this respect they far surpass 
his moral and metaphysical works, and they are also written in a 
much more vigorous style, occasionally even rising into eloquence. 
He evidently moves with much more assurance on the solid 
ground of external nature than in the cloudland of Platonic 
dialectics, or among the possibilities of an ideal morality. If, 
for example, we open his Physics we shall find such notions 
as Causation, Infinity, Matter, Space, Time, Motion, and Force, 
for the first time in history, separately discussed, defined, and 
made the foundation of natural philosophy. The treatise Ov 
the Heavens very properly regards the celestial movements as a 
purely mechanical problem, and strives throughout to bring 
theory and practice into complete agreement. While directly 
contradicting the truths of modern astronomy, it stands on the 
same ground with them ; and anyone who had mastered it would 
be far better prepared to receive those truths than if he was only 
acquainted with such a work as Plato’s Zimeus. The remain- 
ing portions of Aristotle’s scientific encyclopzedia follow in perfect 
logical order, and correspond very nearly to Auguste Comte’s 
classification, if indeed they did not directly or indirectly suggest 
it. We cannot, however, view the labours of Aristotle with 
unmixed satisfaction until he comes on to deal with the provinces 
of natural history, comparative anatomy, and comparative 
psychology. Here, as we have shown, the subject exactly suited 
the comprehensive observation and systematizing formalism in 
which he excelled. Here, accordingly, not only the method but 
the matter of his teaching is good. In theorizing about the 
causes of phenomena he was behind the best science of his age ; 
in dissecting the phenomena themselves he was far before it. 
Of course very much of what he tells was learned at second- 
hand, and some of it is not authentic. But to collect such 
masses of information from the reports of uneducated hunters, 
fishermen, grooms, shepherds, beemasters, and the like, required 
an extraordinary power of putting pertinent questions, such as 
could only be acquired in the school of Socratic dialectic. Nor 
should we omit to notice the vivid intelligence which enabled 
even ordinary Greeks to supply him with the facts required for 
his generalizations. But some of the most important researches 
must be entirely original. For instance, he must have traced 
the development of the embryo chicken with his own eyes; and 
here we have it on good authority that his observations are 
remarkable for their accuracy, in a field where accuracy, 
according to Caspar Friedrich Wolff, is almost impossible.* 


- * Aristotle’s Von d. Zeuguag ue Entwickelung d. Thiere Aubert u. 
Wimmer, Eiuleitung, p. 15. 
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Still more important than these observations themselves is the 
great truth he derives from them—since rediscovered and worked 
out in detail by Von Baer—that in the development of each 
individual the generic characters make their appearance before 
the specific characters.* Nor is this a mere accidental or isolated 
remark, but, as we shall show on another occasion, intimately 
connected with one of the philosopher's metaphysical theories. 
Although not an evolutionist, he has made other contributions to 
biology, the importance of which has been first realized in the 
light of the evolution theory. Thus he notices the antagonism 
between individuation and reproduction ;+ the connection of in- 
creased size with increased vitality ;$ the connection of greater 
mobility,§ and of greater intelligence,|| with increased complexity 
of structure; the physiological division of labour in the higher 
animals ;/ the formation of heterogeneous organs out of homo- 
geneous tissues ;** the tendency towards greater centralization 
in the higher organisms ++—a remark connected with his two 
great anatomical discoveries, the central position of the heart in 
the vascular system, and the possession of a backbone by all red- 
blooded animals ;}} the resemblance of animal intelligence to a 
rudimentary human intelligence, especially as manifested in 
children ;§§ and, finally, he attempts to trace a continuous series 
of gradations connecting the inorganic with the organic world, 
plants with animals, and the lower animals with man.|||j 

The last mentioned principle gives one more illustration of the 
distinction between Aristotle’s system and that of the evolutionist, 
properly so called. The continuity recognized by the former 
only obtains among a number of coexisting types; it is a purely 
logical or ideal arrangement, facilitating the acquisition and re- 
tention of knowledge, but adding nothing to its real content. 
The continuity of the latter implies a causal connexion between 
successive types evolved from each other by the action of mechan- 
ical forces. Moreover, our modern theory, while accounting for 
whatever is true in Aristotle's conception, serves, at the same 
time, to correct its exaggeration. The totality of existing species 
_ only imperfectly fill up the interval between the highest human 
life and the inorganic matter from which we assume it to 
be derived, because they are collaterally, and not lineally, 





* De Gen. An. ii. 3, 736, b. 1. + Ibid. i. 18, 725, b. 25. 

t De Respir. 477, a. 18. § De Part. An. iv. 7, sub. in. 
| Ibid. ii. 10, 656, a. 4. “| LLid. iv. 6, 683, a. 25. 

** bid. ii. 1. 

tt Ibid. iv. 5, 682, a. 8; De Long. 6, 467,a.18; De Ingr. An. 7, 707, 


i" De Fart. An. ii. 9, 654, b. 11; Zeller, 522. 
§ Hist, An. viii. 1, sub. in. ||] Zeller, 5535. 
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related. Probably no one of them corresponds to any less de- 
veloped stage of another, although some have preserved, with 
more constancy than others, the features of a common parent. 
In diverging from a single stock (if we accept the monogenetic 
hypothesis), they have become separated by considerable spaces, 
— the innumerable multitude of extinct species alone could 
fill up. 

Here, for the present, we must pause. So far, we have been 
engaged in studying the mind of Aristotle rather than his system 
of philosophy. On another occasion we shall attempt to give a 
more complete account of that system in its internal organization 
not less than in its relations to modern science and modern 
thought. 


meh 


Art. II.—Isuanp Lire. 


Island Life—or The Phenomena and Causes of Insular 
Faunas and Floras—Including a Revision and attempted 
Solution of the Problem of Geological Climates. By 
ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, 

A* essentially modern problem, which may be described as 
still awaiting solution, is that which concerns the origin 

and distribution of life upon our globe. The theory of Darwin, 

that all animal life is the result of the development of a few 
protoplasmic yerms, aided by natural and sexual selection, is 
now generally accepted by men of science, as that which most 
nearly meets the requirements of recent discoveries in geology 
and zoology, elucidating, to a certain extent, the perplexing facts 
in the history of long buried, and as yet only imperfectly 
recovered records, preserved for us in the rocks and gravels 
beneath our feet; as well as those which every student of 
anatomy and embryology must encounter in the course of his 
studies. For it has come to be acknowledged that animal and 

vegetable life as at present existing, cannot be separated by a 

vast gulf, as was once supposed, from the former life of our 

planet, but that in many insiances, fossil forms, only slightly 
modified, are found to exist as living species in remote regions, 
where they have remained undisturbed by that struggle for 
existence, which has caused the extinction of so many species, 
not only in early geologic but even in modern epochs. 

It is this fact which renders the study of Island Life peculiarly 
interesting and instructive, for itis obvious that islands, separated 
as most of them are, by many hundreds of miles of deep sea 
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from the nearest continent, would be less likely to be overrun 
by new species than the continents—connected as all of these 
are by isthmuses, or separated by straits so narrow, as to offer 
no insuperable obstacle to the emigration of some species—and 
would, therefore, be more likely to retain the animal and vege- 
table forms received in the first instance, either through ancient 
connection with some continent, or by some accidental trans- 
oceanic emigration from distant lands, repeated from time to 
time.* 

The difficulties which beset an enquiry such as that under- 
taken by Mr. Wallace, may be better appreciated by a brief 
reference to two or three of the singular facts which present 
themselves in the geographical distribution of animals. 

It would be natural to suppose that the animal and vegetable 
life of islands would in all cases resemble that of the nearest 
continent, slightly modified perhaps by changes in the environ- 
ment, and always wanting in such of the larger mammals as 
were unable to cross the intervening seas. But although this 
holds good to a certain extent with regard to some of those 
islands classified by Mr. Wallace as continental, it is by no means 
universally the case. The most noteworthy perhaps of the 
islands as regards the anomalous character of its fauna and flora 
is Madagascar, which, judging from its position we should look 
upon as peculiarly and exclusively African, and yet we find that 
although it possesses some African forms, yet the majority of its 
fauna and flora resemble more nearly American and West 
Indian forms, with affinities in the Miocene fauna and flora of 
Europe and Asia. Again the peculiarities of the fauna and 
flora of Australia are well known, but the nearest congeners of 
the curious marsupial mammals of that antipodean land are 
found among the fossil remains of Europe, whilst as Mr. Wallace 
says :— 

“Let an inhabitant of Australia sail to New Zealand, a distance of 
less than thirteen hundred miles, and he will find himself in a country 
whose productions are totally unlike those of his own, Kangaroos 
and wombats there are none, the birds are almost all entirely new, 
insects are very scarce and quite unlike the handsome or strange 
Australian forms, while even the vegetation is all changed, and no 
gum-tree or wattle, or grass-tree meets the traveller's eye.’’t 





* “There are,” says Sir Joseph Hooker, “only two possible hypotheses to 
account for the stocking of an oceanic island with plants from a continent; 
either seeds were carried across the ocean by currents, or the winds, or birds, 
or similar agencies; or the islands once formed part of the continent and 
the plants spread over intermediate land that has since disappeared.” — Lecture 
on Insular Floras, by Sir J. D. Hooker. 


t+ “Island Life,” p. 4. 
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That mere proximity does not cause identity in the productions 
of adjacent islands is shown in many instances, the most remark- 
able perhaps, being that of the islands of Bali and Lombok in 
the Malay archipelago, separated by a strait only fifteen miles 
wide at its narrowest part. 


‘Yet these islands differ fur more from each other in their birds 
and quadrupeds than do England and Japan. The birds of the one 
are extremely unlike those of the other, the difference being such as 
to strike even the most ordinary observer. Bali has red and green 
woodpeckers, barbets, weaver-birds, and black and white magpie 
robins, none of which are found in Lombok, where, however, we find 
screaming cockatoos and friar-birds, and the strange mound-building 
magapodes, which are all equally unknown in Bali. Many of the 
kingfishers, crow-shrikes, and other birds, though of the same general 
form, are of very distinct species; and although a considerable number 
of birds are the same in both islands, the difference is none the less 
remarkable—as proving that mere distance is one of the least impor- 
tant of the causes which have determined the likeness or unlikeness in 
the animals of different countries.”* 


These two islands have long been associated with Mr. Wallace’s 
name, the strait which divides them having been termed 
Wallace’s line, remarkable as cutting off abruptly the fauna and 
flora of the Malay archipelago from that of the Australian con- 
tinent and islands, the most singular point about this sudden 
change being the diversity in the birds of the two islands, 
because of all terrestrial creatures birds would seem to possess 
the greatest facilities for locomotion, and to most of them 
fifteen miles would be only a short flight. Nevertheless it is 
oue of the curious and anomalous facts brought to our notice in 
this inquiry, that those creatures which seem the least capable 
of wide distribution are exactly those which are most cosmopoli- 
tan ; such are beetles and land shells, which, although they may 
be few in number and peculiar in species on some of the islands, 
yet have commonly affinities in every part of the world. Mr. 
Wallace shows also that climate has less to do with changes in 
fauna and flora than is usually supposed. He says :— 


“Hot countries usually differ from cold ones in all their organic 
forms; but the difference is by no means constant, nor does it bear 
any proportion to difference of temperature. Between frigid Canada 
and sub-tropical Florida, there are less marked differences in the 
animal productions than between Florida and-Cuba, or Yucatan, so 
much more alike in climate, and so much nearer together. So the 
differences between the birds and quadrupeds of temperate Tasmania 





* “Tsland Life,” p. 4. 
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and tropical North Australia, are slight and unimportant as compared 
with the enormous differcnces we find when we pass from the latter 
country to equally tropical Java.”* 


These are only a few of the instances given by Mr. Wallace to 
prove that neither distance, nor difference of climate can be 
looked upon as a guide in tracing the distribution of animal and 
plant life on the globe, and if we look to geology to help us the 
task appears to become still more complicated, since the nearest 
congeners of the peculiar fauna and flora of the Australian 
continent are found in the Miocene deposits of Europe, whilst 
the ancestors of the horse and camel are specific to America, 
where neither cxisted at the date of the visit of Columbus. 

But notwithstanding the anomalies of distribution apparently 
so numerous, it has been found possible and convenient to map 
out the world into various zoological regions, corresponding to 
a certain extent with the geographical regions, the classification 
now generally adopted being that of Mr. Sclater, which is as 
follows :— 

Region, Geographical Equivalent. 
Palearctic. . . Europe with north temperate Africa and Asia. 
Ethiopian. . . Africa (south of the Sahara), with Madagascar. 
Oriental . . . Tropical Asia to Philippines and Java. 
Australian. . Australia with Pacific Islands, Moluccas, &e. 
Nearctic . . . North Americato North Mexico. 
Neotropical . . South America with tropical North America and 

West Indies, 


These regions, although they may to a certain extent overlap 
just at the boundaries, yet mark out fairly the present divisions 
in the distribution of animal life on the globe; but, as may be 
seen from the instances we have noticed above, these divisions 
cannot be extended beyond the present or most recent geological 
period, since if we go back to the Miocene, not only dowe find great 
changes in the distribution of existing species, but an abundance of 
strange forms, having at present no representatives. Now, the two 
things requisite to reconcile these facts with the Darwinian theory, 
would seem to be, enormous changes in the distribution of land 
and water, and unlimited time. We are, therefore, somewhat 
startled to find that Mr. Wallace, who is not only a devout 
believer in the Darwinian theory, but a fellow-worker and co- 
discoverer with Mr. Darwin of the important bearing of the 
theory of evolution upon the origin of species, should to a certain 
extent deny the necessity for both these factors, commencing his 
inquiries by declaring his belief in the fixity of the great con- 





* “Tsland Life,” p. 5. 
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tinents, and announcing that, according to his judgment, the time 
required by geologists for the formation of strata is much too 
long. It is true that when we come to examine what he means 
by the permanence of the continental areas, we are somewhat 
reminded of the sailor’s knife, which, after having had two new 
handles and three new blades, was yet cherished as the original 
knife, for he says,— 

“Tt will be observed that the very same evidence which has been 
adduced to prove the general stability and permanence of our conti- 
nental areas, also goes to prove that they have been subjected to 
wonderful and repeated changes in detail. Every square mile of their 
surface has been again and again under water, sometimes a few hundred 
feet deep, sometimes perhaps several thousands, Lakes and inland 
seas have been formed, have been filled up with sediment, and been 
subsequently raised into hills, or even mountains. Arms of the sea 
have existed, crossing the continents in various directions, and thus 
completely isolating the divided portions for varying intervals, Seas 
have been changed into deserts and deserts into seas. Volcanoes have 
grown into mountains, have been degraded and sunk beneath the 
ocean, have been covered with sedimentary deposits, and again raised 
up into mountain ranges; while other mountains have been formed 
by the upraised coral reefs of inland seas. The mountains of one 
period have disappeared by denudation or subsidence, while the 
mountains of the succeeding period have been rising from beneath 
the waves. The valleys, the ravines, and the mountain peaks have 
been carved out and filled up again ; and all the vegetable forms which 
clothe the earth and furnish food for the various classes of animals 
have been completely changed again and again.”* 


It would, therefore, seem that all that Mr. Wallace means by 
the Permanence of Continents is, that large masses of land 
have always existed in the northern hemisphere, corresponding 
to a ceriain extent with the present continents, and having 
extensions southwards, resembling the Africa and South America 
of our present epoch. Mr. Wallace entirely rejects the idea of 
the existence of the fabled Atlantis, so firmly believed in by 
philosophers of old, and which has its adherents even in our 
own day; and he is ’still more sceptical with regard to the hypo- 
thetical Lemuria, which has found favour with many excellent 
geologists and naturalists of the modern school ; nevertheless, in 
accounting for the facts of the distribution of life upon oceanic 
islands, he is obliged to enlarge the present area of most of those 
now isolated, and to hypothesize the existence of other large 
islands, serving as stepping-stones to continents, or to other 
islands ; but such islands could never have served as stepping- 
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stones to mammals, or even to birds, since, according to Mr. Wal- 
lace’s own showing, fifteen miles of deep sea has been a sufficient 
barrier in the islands of Bali and Lombok to prevent any inter- 
change of mammals; whilst even with the extension allowed to 
existing lands, there must have been in most cases a far greater 
width of deep-sea between the islands and the mainland than in 
that typical example. It is certainly true that most oceanic 
islands are destitute of warm-blooded terrestrial mammals, but 
many of them possess reptiles, birds, and insects, the migration 
of which over deep seas appears almost as impossible as that of 
the larger mammalia; and, indeed, in accounting for the poverty 
of the British Islandsin mammalia and reptiles as compared with 
the European continent, to which they were doubtless at one 
time united, Mr. Wallace says :— 


“When England became continental, these entered our country; 
but sufficient time does not seem to have elapsed for the immigration 
to have been completed, before subsidence again occurred, cutting off 
the further influx of purely terrestrial animals, and leaving us without 
the number of species which our favourable climate and varied surface 
entitle us to. ‘'T'o this cause we must impute our comparative poverty 
in mammalia and reptiles—more marked in the latter than the former 
owing to their lower vital activity and smaller powers of dispersal.”* 


It therefore seems difficult to account for the existence of gigantic 
tortoises, lizards, and snakes on the Galapagos Islands, which are 
600 miles from the coast of South America—a sea-depth of 2,000 
to 3,000 fathoms intervening. Yet these reptiles are all supposed 
to have been derived from the American continent. There are 
also two species of lizards in the Sandwich Islands; but since 
Mr. Wallace denies the possibility of these oceanic islands ever 
having formed part of a continent, he is obliged to account for 
these and similar anomalies by chance migrations, aided by storms 
and oceanic currents. 

In this theory of the permanence of existing continents and 
oceans, Mr. Wallace would appear to stand almost alone among 
geologists and naturalists ; and it is easy to point out discrepancies 
in his arguments; nevertheless, it is fair to him to acknowledge that 
his views seem to be in general accordance with those of Darwin, 
and to be corroborated, to a certain extent, by the recent investi- 
gations of the Challenge, for in the recently published “ Report 
of the Scientific Results of the Exploring Voyage of H.MS. 
Challenger,” vol. i, treating of that curious and interesting 
abyssal fauna which appears to occupy all ocean depths from 
500 or 600 fathoms to the bottom, and to be of vast antiquity 
and great uniformity, Sir Wyville Thomson remarks :— 
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“T suppose I am now entitled to regard the view as widely accepted 
by geologists, that the age of the most obvious depressions in the crust 
of the earth which are now filled by the sea is much greater than we 
were at one time led to believe. I long ago expressed the opinion 
that the primary meridional grooves of the earth’s crust dated from its 
original cooling; whether this be so or not there seems to be 
sufficient evidence that all changes of level since the close of the 
palzozoic period are in direct relation to the present coast-lines. There 
dves not seem to be a shadow of reason for supposing that the gently 
undulating plains, extending for over a hundred millions of square 
miles at a depth of two thousand five hundred fathoms beneath the 
surface of the sea, and presenting like the land their local areas of 
secular elevation and depression, and their centres of more active 
volcanic disturbance were ever raised, at all events in mass, ubove the 
level of the sea ; such an arrangement indeed is inconceivable. If, then, 
such a condition did not at any time exist, a continuous ocean must 
always have extended over the greater part of the earth’s surface, 
and must have occupied continuously any secular areas of depression 
due to the assumption by the world of its present physical features.”* 


to the rate of the primary cooling of the earth’s crust, which both 
these eminent men agree cannot have extended beyond +00 millions 
of years, Mr. Wallace proceeds to calculate the time required 
for the formation of the various sedimentary strata, and the rate 
of organie change on the surface of the earth; and considering 
that these must have been greatly accelerated by changes of 
climate, brought about by the varying excentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, combined with the precession of the equinoxes, he fixes 
the “height of the glacial epoch at the period of high excen- 
tricity which occurred 200,000 years back, and that the next 
great period of very high excentricity, 850,000 years ago, fell 
within the Miocene epoch.” “An earlier epoch of great altitude 
in the Alps, coinciding with the very high excentricity 2,500,000 
years ago, may have caused the local glaciation of the middle 
Eocene, period, when the enormous erratics of the Flysch con- 
glomerate were deposited in the inland seas of Northern Switzer- 
land, the Carpathians, and the Apennines.’ Thus he estimates 
the duration of the Tertiary epoch at about four million years, 
and allows sixteen million years as the time elapsed since the 





* “Report of the Scientific Results of the Exploring Voyage of H.M.S, 
Challenger,” vol. i. p. 46. 
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Cambrian, according to Lyell, or sixty, according to Dana, and 
he believes the mean between these authorities—twenty-eight 
million years—to represent nearly the time, as calculated from 
the rate of denudation and deposition, at the same time remind- 
ing us that an approximation only can be attempted in a caleu- 
lation such as this, adding— 

“The only value of such estimates is to define our notions of 
geological time, and to show that the enormous periods, of hundreds 
of millions of years, which have sometimes been indicated by geologists 
are neither necessary nor warranted by the facts at our command; 
while the present result places us more in harmony with the calcula- 
tions of physicists by leaving a very wide margin between geological 
time, as defined by the fossiliferous rocks, and that far more extensive 
period which includes all possibility of life upon the earth,’”’* 


Twenty or twenty-eight millions of years, to those who have 
heen accustomed to the six thousand of the Hebrew cosmogony 
as interpreted by Usher, would seem a time incomprehensible 
and altogether excessive, but calculated by the theories of evolu- 
tionists, it appears an inconveniently narrow estimate. It is true 
that if we deduct twenty-eight millions from the one hundred 
million years which Sir William Thomson gives as his estimate 
of the probable age of the earth, we shall find seventy-two millions 
reserved for the period of chaos and the slow development of the 
low forms of life of the Cambrian; nevertheless, when we look 
around us and see the innumerable forms of life, both animal and 
vegetable, at present existing and mentally add to these the 
prolific forms of the various geological periods, most of which 
after playing a lengthened 7éle in the ever ascending scale of 
animated beings bave gradually died out, we feel ourselves forced 
to the conclusion, that if all these have been developed from a 
few primal germs, originating, no one knows how, within twenty- 
eight millions of years, they must have been supplemented, not 
once but many times by more highly organized forms from dis- 
rupted planets, in Sir William Thomson’s far famed meteorites. 

It would perhaps be well to note here the vast difference which 
exists between the estimate of Mr. Wallace and that of the most 
celebrated geologists as quoted by him. Sir Charles Lyell basing 
his calculation upon the rate of modification of the species of 
mollusca, gives two hundred and forty millions of years as his 
estimate of time since the Cambrian period. Professor Haughton 
gives two hundred millions of years as the time denoted by the 
formation of stratified rocks, whilst Darwin, in the first edition 
of the “Origin of Species” estimated that the erosion of the 
Wealden Valley must have taken three hundred millions of years. 
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It would seem to us, therefore, that Mr. Wallace, in limiting 
the age of the stratified rocks in obedience to the requirements 
of the physicists, strikes a heavy blow at his own doctrines. The 
physicists are men, and as such are as liable to error as geologists, 
and there is no reason why their estimate “Of the possible sources 
of the heat of the sun and calculations of the period during which 
the earth can have been cooling to bring about the present rate 
of increase of temperature as we descend below the surface,”* may 
not be as erroneous as Mr. Wallace supposes the calculations of 
our best geologists to be, as to the rate of deposition of the 
sedimentary rocks, Darwin and Huxley both demand vast 
periods for the development of the numerous forms of life, and 
Mr. Wallace quotes the address of the latter to the Geological 
Society in 1870 as follows :— 


“Professor Huxley adduced a number of special cases showing that, 
on the theory of development, almost all the higher forms of life must 
have existed during the Paleozoic period. Thus, from the fact that 
almost the whole of the tertiary period has been required to convert 
the ancestral Orohippus into the true horse, he believes that, in order 
to have time for the much greater change of the ancestral Ungulata 
into the two great odd-toed and even-toed divisions (of which change 
there is no trace even among the earliest eocene mammals), we should 
require a large portion, if not the whole, of the mesozoic or secondary 
period. Another case is furnished by the bats and whales, both of 
which strange modifications of the mammalian type occur perfectly 
developed in the Eocene formation. What countless ages back must 
we then go for the origin of these groups, the whales from some 
ancestral carnivorous animal, and the bats from the insectivora. And 
even then we have to seek for the common origin of carnivora, insecti- 
vora, ungulata, and marsupials at a far earlier period ; so that on the 
lowest estimate we must place the origin of the mammalia very far 
back in Paleozoic times.” 


Again— 


“Tf the very small differences which are observable between the 
crocodiles of the older secondary formations and those of the present 
day, furnish any sort of an approximation towards an estimate of the 
average rate of change among reptiles, it is almost appalling to reflect 
how far back in Paleozoic times we must go before we can hope to 
arrive at that common stock from which the crocodiles, lizards, Orni- 
thoscelida, and Pleiosauria—which had attained so great a development 
in the Triastic epoch—must have been derived.” 


Again Mr. Wallace quotes Professor Ramsay, who, speaking of 
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the “ abundant, varied, and well-developed fauna of the Cambrian 
period,” says : 

“In this earliest known varied life we find no evidence of its 
having lived near the beginning of the zoological series. In a broad 
sense compared with what must have gone before, both biologically 
and physically, all the phenomena connected with this old period seem 
to my mind to be of quite a recent description, and the climates of seas 
and lands were of the very same kind as those the world enjoys at the 
present day.”* 

A curious comment on these words of Professor Ramsay is to 
be found in the recent investigations of the Challenger, for Sir 
Wyville Thomson in speaking of the curious abyssal fauna before 
noticed says :— 


“The recent abyssal fauna has a relation to the deep water fauna 
of the Oolite, the Chalk and Tertiary formations, so close that it is 
difficult to suppose it, in the main, other than the same fauna which 
has been subjected to a slow and continuous change under slightly 
varying circumstances, according to some law, of the nature of which 
we have not as yet the remotest knowledge. . .. . There is every 
reason to believe that the existing physical conditions of this area date 
from a very remote period, and that the present fauna of the deep sea 
may be regarded as being directly descended from fauna which have 
successively occupied the same deep sea. In the meantime, changes 
involving lesser depths have been accompanied by the appearance and 
disappearance of the Jand and shallow water faune of the Jurassic, 
Cretaceous and Tertiary periods. That the present abyssal fauna is 
the result of progressive change there can be no room to doubt, but it 
would seem that in this case the progress has been extremely slow, and 
that it has been brought about almost in the absence of those causes— 
such as minor and local oscillations of the crust of the earth producing 
barriers, and affecting climate—on which we are most inclined to 
depend for the modification of faune. The discovery of the abyssal 
fauna accordingly, seems to have given us an opportunity of studying 
a fauna of extreme antiquity, which has arrived at its present condition 
by a slow process of evolution from which all causes of rapid change 
have been eliminated.’’+ 


Here it will be observed that the antiquity claimed for the 
present abyssal fauna must be extended to include that of the 
strictly allied fauna of the Oolite, Chalk and Tertiary periods, 
which, being so nearly alike, may have lived under similar 
conditions, that is, in deep sea of an equable temperature, 
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generally only just above freezing-point, and unaffected by 
currents. But if so little change has taken place in deep-sea 
fauna since times so remote as are indicated by the Oolite and 
Chalk formations, how many ages back are we to look for the 
beginnings of this varied life, so slowly changing, which had yet 
attained so much perfection in Oolitic seas? It would seem 
impossible to place definite limits, however vast, to that which 
appears to demand greater expansion with each fresh discovery, 
and if geological time must be narrowed within the period 
demanded by physicists, the theory of evolution must either be 
discarded or greatly modified.* We need scarcely say that 
the latter alternative is scarcely likely to be accepted, seeing 
that every new fact in physical science, and every new discovery 
in Palzontology, only adds fresh proofs to the already abounding 
evidence in favour of the evolutionary hypothesis. Huxley, in 
the article upon “ Evolution,” in the new edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” writes : 

“No exception is at this time known to the general law that every 
living thing is evolved from a particle of matter in which no trace of 
the distinctive characters of the adult form of that living thing is 
discernible How far ‘ Natural selection’ suffices for the pro- 
duction of species, remains to be seen. Few can doubt that if not the 
whole cause, it is a very important factor in that operation, and that 
it must play a great part in the sorting out of varieties into those 
which are transitory and those which are permanent. .... The 
strongest and most conclusive arguments in favour of evolution are 
those which are based upon the facts of geographical, taken in con- 
junction with those of geological, distribution. Both Mr. Darwin and 
Mr. Wallace lay great stress on the close relation which obtains between 
the existing fauna of any region, and that of the immediately antecedent 
geological epoch in the same region, and rightly, for it is in truth 
inconceivable that there should be no generic connection between the 
two. It is possible to put into words the proposition, that all the 
animals and plants of each geological epoch were annihilated, and that 
a new set of very similar forms were created for the next epoch, but 
it may be doubted if any one who ever tried to form a distinct mental 
image of this process of spontaneous generation on the grandest scale, 
ever really succeeded in realizing it.” 





* It is true that Mr. Wallace considers that geographical and climatic 
changes have greatly hastened the naturally slow process of evolution, and 
that Sir Wyville Thomson believes the slow change in the abyssal fauna to be 
the result of unchanging conditions in deep seas; but this only pushes back 
to a yet more remote antiquity the origin of these slowly developed forms, and 
Huxley has shewn, as quoted above, how very slow has been the change in 
terrestrial faune, acted upon as they must have been by geographical and 
climatic changes. 

t “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 9th edition, Article, “Evolution.” 
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Sir Wyville Thomson’s researches on board the Challenger 
lead him to the same conclusion, he says: “I believe that the 
study of the abyssal fauna, revealing many delicate chains of 
structural affinity linking the fauna of the present with that of 
the past, brings into prominence a new mass of facts 
morphological, ontological and Paleontological in powerful 
support of the doctrine of Evolution.” Here, however, he parts 
company with Messrs. Darwin, Huxley, and Wallace, for he 
adds :— 

“On the other hand, it seems to me that in this as in all cases in 
which it has been possible to bring the question, however remotely, to 
the test of observation, the character of the abyssal fauna refuses to 
give the least support to the theory, which refers the evolution of 
species to extreme variation, guided only by natural selection. Species 
are just as distinctly marked in the abyssal fauna as elsewhere, each 
species varying within its definite range as each species appears to have 
varied at all times past and present. If all the species living on the 
floor of ocean were, and had always been, in a state of instability, acted 
upon by external influences and perpetually passing by insensible 
gradations into other species, it seems certain that the general impres- 
sions drawn from a fauna, such as that of the abyssal region, must have 
been one of indefiniteness and transition. ‘This is not the case. 
Transition forms, linking species so closely as to cause a doubt as to 
their limit, are rarely met with. There is usually no difficulty in 
telling what a thing is.”* 


Between the theory of evolution guided by some unknown 
law, as propounded by Sir Wyville Thomson, and evolution 
aided by natural and sexual selection accentuated by the struggle 
for existence and survival of the fittest, according to Darwin, we 
cannot pretend to decide, but it is evident that the former 
theory would require even longer periods for the production of 
the results observed, than the latter, and it is well known that 
the absence of intermediate or transition forms is one of the 
most serious objections to Mr. Darwin’s theory. In the sixth 
edition of the “Origin of Species,” the learned naturalist fully 
explains the difficulties which beset his theory through the 
absence of those rich fossiliferous deposits belonging to the 
assumed earliest periods prior to the Cambrian, and confesses that 
hitherto no satisfactory reason has been assigned for the 
deficiency. The geological record is admittedly imperfect, not 
only because many forms have undoubtedly died out without 
leaving a trace of their former existence, but also from the 
small space of the earth’s surface as yet systematically and 
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scientifically explored ; every year adds to our list of fossils, and 
the American continent especially has yielded great results to 
recent investigations, so that each fresh field of exploration may 
be expected to yield prolific results, and to supply some at least 
of the many links at present missing from the chain of life. It 
must not however be forgotten that the greater part of the 
Tertiary, Secondary and Paleozoic geological strata are of 
marine, fluviatile, or lacustrine origin, and although they do 
undoubtedly show to a certain extent the nature of the fauna 
and flora of the land from which those deposits were derived, 
they cannot be expected to vield the full total of the terrestrial 
productions of the period which they represent. The question 
therefore naturally arises what has become of those ancient 
continents from which these enormous deposits have been 
derived? and this brings us back to the question of the 
“ Permanence of Continents.” 

Mr. Wallace’s views upon this subject have been noticed 


earlier, and the quotation from page 99 of “Island Life” will show 


how many modifications he is obliged to allow in the shape and 
dimensions of these early continents to account for the 
geographical distribution of animals and plants at present existing. 
He endeavours to prove that the Cretaceous, Oolitic and Silurian 
deposits could only have been formed “ within 50 or 100 miles 
of then existing continents, or, if at a greater distance, in shallow 
inland seas receiving deposits from more sides than one, or in 
certain exceptional areas where deep ocean currents carry the 
débris of land to greater distances.** In this view he appears 
to be supported not only by the recent investigations of the 
Challenger but by the great authority of Mr. Darwin, who says: 


‘Looking to existing oceans which are thrice as extensive as the 
land, we see them studded with many islands; but hardly one truly 
oceanic island (with the exception of New Zealand, if this can be 
called a truly oceanic island), is as yet known to afford even a 
fragment of any Paleozoic or Secondary formation. Hence we may 
perhaps infer that during the Paleozoic and Secondary periods, neither 
continents nor continental islands existed where our oceans now extend ; 
for had they existed, Paleozoic and Secondary formations would in all 
probability have been accumulated from sediment derived from their 
wear and tear; and these would have been at least partially upheaved 
by the oscillations of level which must have intervened during these 
enormously long periods. If then we may infer anything from these 
facts, we may infer that, where our oceans now extend, oceans have 
extended from the remotest period of which we have any record; and 
on the other hand, that where continents now exist, large tracts of 
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land have existed, subjected no doubt to great oscillations of level 
since the Cambrian period.’”’* 


But in spite of this great authority we cannot help reiterating 
the question “ What has become of those great land areas which 
must have furnished the deposits of the sedimentary rocks?” 
Mr. Darwin to a certain extent answers this question, for he goes 
on to explain that which is omitted by Mr. Wallace, that prior to 
the Cambrian period continents may have existed where oceans 
now spread out. 

That even the highest of existing mountains has at some 
time formed a portion of a deep sea bottom, is testified 
by the Silurian fossils recently found by Lieutenant Whymper 
on the top of some of the highest of the Andes, but it 
must not be forgotten that most of the high peaks of that 


great range of mountains, as well as those in other parts 


of the world, are of volcanic origin, like the islands now slowly 
sinking beneath the waves in the broad Pacific, and therefore 
the absence of Secondary and Tertiary strata on these islands 
would not appear to be absolutely conclusive evidence against 
their having ever formed part of a submerged continent. One 
thing is evident, if the present balance between land and water 
is to be maintained, an area of subsidence in one part of the 
world, must always mean an area of upheaval in some other part. 
Mr. Wallace’s maps, however, appear to us to give everywhere great 
regions of subsidence, without, as far as we can judge, any corre- 
sponding areas of upheaval. The oceanic islands are everywhere 
sinking, the continental islands have been separated from the 
mainland by the depression of intervening land, but for all this 
no compensating upheaval appears to be allowed. 

Let us now see how, in the absence of that land connection 
which most naturalists have deemed essential, Mr. Wallace 
accounts for the curious anomalies of distribution apparent in 
island life+ He first takes oceanic islands, that is, islands 

* «Origin of Species,” 6th edition, p. 288. 

t It seems somewhat difficult to follow Mr. Wallace’s definition of the 
permanence of continents, for on page 221 of ‘Island Life” we read as 
follows :—‘‘ In the first place, every continent, though permanent in a general 
sense, has been ever subject to innumerable physical and geographical 
modifications But such changes as these must necesarily have led 
to repeated union and separations of the land masses of the globe, joining 
together continents which were before divided, and breaking up others into 
great islands or extensive archipelagoes. Such alterations of the means of 
transit would probably affect the organic world even more profoundly than 
the changes of area, of altitude, or of climate, since they afforded the means, 
at long intervals, of bringing the most diverse forms into competition, and of 
spreading all the great animal and vegetable types widely over the globe.” 

_ This would appear to meet-all the requirements of naturalists; but it seems 
in direct variance with the assertions in other parts of the book as to that 
permanence of continental and oceanic areas, so inuch insisted upon. 
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everywhere surrounded by a deep sea, and therefore apparently 
never united with a continent. Of these the Azores are first 
noticed, as having been the most thoroughly explored, the map 
annexed shows a shallow sea surrounding all the islands of the 
group so as to make it possible that they were all originally one ; 
although Mr. Wallace does not consider that as probable. They 
are wholly volcanic, excepting one small island which possesses 
some Miocene deposits, a fact which Mr. Wallace passes over 
lightly, as simply proving the group to have been of great 
antiquity, but does not look upon it as indicating a former union 
of the group or any considerable extension. The nearest island 
of the group is about 900 miles from Portugal, the nearest part 
of Europe, and 550 miles from Madeira. The Islands contain 
no indigenous mammals, but abound in birds, of which fifty- 
three species have been observed, thirty-one being either aquatic 
or waders, All these are common in Europe and North Africa, 
except three which inhabit Madeira and the Canaries; therefore 
Mr. Wallace concludes that they are all stragglers, since such are 
frequently found by vessels in strong gales of wind many 
hundreds of miles from shore. There are a few butterflies, 
moths, and Hymenoptera of European origin, whose presence is 
accounted for in like manner ; 212 species of beetles are known, 
175 being European, most of which are supposed to have been 
introduced by human agency. Twenty-three are not found in 
any other Atlantic island, thirty-six are not found in Europe, 
nineteen are natives of Madeira or the Canaries, three are 
American, and fourteen are peculiar to the Azores, but are allied 
to European species, although two are so distinct as to constitute 
a new genera. The presence of these peculiar beetles and of 
many land shells, is accounted for by two suppositions, either 
that they are remnants of a former widespread group which 
have survived the glacial epoch and become extinct in their 
native country, or that they have been drifted across the ocean, 
either in the egg or in the transformation stage, in floating 
timber or stems of plants. Of the flora, 440 out of 480 flower- 
ing plants and ferns are found in Europe, Madeira, or the 
Canaries, whilst forty are peculiar to the Azores, but allied to 
European species. Some of these are supposed to have been 
conveyed by birds, many have winged seeds, and might have 
been borne by the winds and waves—trees and plants with heavy 
seeds being suggestively absent. The deductions drawn from 
the fauna and flora of the Azores is: 

“That the peopling of remote islands is not due so much to ordinary 
or normal as to extraordinary causes. These islands lie in the course 
of the south-westerly return trades and also of the Gulf Stream, and 
we should therefore naturally expect that American birds, insects and 
plants would preponderate if they were conveyed by the regular winds 
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and currents, which are both such as to prevent European species 
from reaching them. But the violent storms to which the Azores are 
liable, blow from all points of the compass; and it is evidently to these 
combined with the greater proximity and more favourable situation of 
the coasts of Europe and North Africa, that the presence of a fauna 
and flora so decidely European is to be traced.”* 


The next group of islands noticed is that of Bermuda, which 
consists of about a hundred small coral islands surrounded by 
reefs, beyond which is a very deep ocean. They are situated 
about 700 miles from North Carolina, and from cedar trees 
being found forty-eight feet below high-water mark, the whole 
area now occupied by shoals would seem at one time to 
have been included in the group. There is on these islands 
a layer of red earth or clay, which has been supposed to 
prove the elevation of the ocean bed to the surface, the 
red clay representing the red deposit discovered by the Chal- 
lenger in mid-ocean, but Mr. Wallace concludes from the 
same red clay having been found “two feet thick under 
coral rock at a depth of forty-two feet below low-water mark, 
and resting on a bed of compact calcareous sandstone,” which 
he says could never have been formed at the bottom of the ocean 
700 miles from land, that this red clay is more probably due to 
some process of decomposition of the rock itself. The islands 
possess one peculiar lizard, 180 species of birds, only ten of 
which are permanent residents, and very few insects, all common 
North American or West Indian species. Of land shells one- 
fourth are peculiar, while almost all the other productions of 
the islands are identical with those of the adjacent continent and 
islands. Dr. Rein and Mr. Moseley found 250 wild flowering 
plants, less than half being indigenous. The origin of this flora 
is attributed to the Gulf Stream and to the annual cyclones, the 
migratory birds likewise often bringing seeds. 


“If now, we consider,” says Mr. Wallace, in summing up the 
evidence regarding the Azores and Bermuda, “ the extreme remoteness 
and isolation of these islands, their small area, and comparatively 
recent origin, and that notwithstanding all these disadvantages they 
have acquired a very considerable and varied flora and fuuna, we shall, 
I think, be convinced, that with a larger area and greater antiquity, 
mere separation from a continent by many hundred miles of sea, would 
not prevent a country from acquiring a very luxuriant and varied 
flora, and a fauna also rich and peculiar as regards all classes except 
terrestrial mammals, amphibia and some groups of reptiles.” 


He then goes on to treat of the Galapagos Islands, remarkable 
for their gigantic tortoises, and also as possessing several lizards, 
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and two species of snakes. These islands are volcanic, situated 
on the Equator, about 600 miles from the West Coast of South 
America, and are surrounded by a bank at a depth of 1,000 feet. 
The tortoises, Dr. Gunther believes, to be of American origin, as 
also are the lizards and the snakes; but their presence in the 
Galapagos seems not easily accounted for. Mr. Wallace thinks 
they might have been conveyed on uprooted trees. Of the birds 
of these islands, thirty-eight out of fifty-seven species are peculiar, 
although all are allied to birds inhabiting tropical America. 
This Mr. Wallace attributes to the fact that the Galapagos are 
not subject to storms, so that birds arriving by accidental migra- 
tions would have time to acquire peculiarities, not being disturbed 
by frequent additions from the continent. The insects and land- 
shells are also almost all peculiar. Of these, Mr. Wallace says: 
“The observation of Captain Collings, that drift-wood, bamboos, 
canes, and the nuts of a palm, are often washed on the south-eastern 
shores of the islands, furnishes an excellent clue to the manner 
in which many of the insects and land-shells may have reached 
the Galapagos.” He also thinks some may have been conveyed 
by whirlwinds. ; 

Of St. Helena, the next island described, we shall not say 
much, since its original fauna and flora have been so completely 
changed by human agency that very little now remains. It was 
formerly covered with forests of ebony, which were destroyed 
wastefully by Europeans, and by the goats introduced by them; 
but it still contains forty flowering plants and ten feras peculiar 
to the island, mostly of South African affinities, which may, 
perhaps, be accounted for by a fact stated by Mr. Mellis, that 
large seeds which have floated from Madagascar or Mauritius 
round the Cape of Good Hope, have been thrown on the shores 
of St. Helena, and have then sometimes germinated. There are 
great peculiarities in the beetles of this island ; judging from 
the flora, we should expect these, also, to have South African 
affinities; but although this is so to a certain extent, there 
is also a strong European element more difficult to account for ; 
and, in order to do so, Mr. Wallace has to call to his aid great 
antiquity, the changes of climate produced by glacial epochs, 
warm polar climates, alterations of winds and currents, and 
probable changes in the height of mountains in equatorial 
Africa. 


“During the changes of climate, which there is good reason to 
believe periodically occurred, there would be much migration from the 
temperate zones towards the Equator and the reverse. If, therefore, 
the nearest ally of any insular group now inhabits a particular country, 
we are not obliged to suppose that it reached the island from that 
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country, since we know that most groups have ranged in past times: 
over wider areas than they now inhabit.”’* 


At all events, Mr. Wallace believes St. Helena to have always 
been an isolated oceanic island, surrounded by deep sea, and never 
to have been connected with any continent. 

The last group of oceanic islands described is the Sandwich 
Islands, separated by enormous ocean depths from the nearest 
continent, and therefore certainly never united to a continent, 
but with possible extension towards some of the other Pacific 
groups of islands at a remote period. These islands possess no- 
mammalia, but have twenty-four species of aquatic and wading 
birds, four birds of prey, and of Passeres, sixteen species, all pecu- 
liar, their affinities being chiefly with Australia and the Pacific 
Islands, with 


“Slight indications of very rare or very remote communication with 
America. The amount of speciality is, however, wonderful, far 
exceeding that of any other islands; the only approach to it being 
made by New Zealand and Madagascar, which have a much more 
varied bird fauna and a smaller proportionate number of peculiar 
genera. These facts undoubtedly indicate an immense antiquity for 
this group of islands or the vicinity of some very ancient land (now 
submerged) from which some portion of their peculiar fauna might be 
derived.” 


The islands possess two lizards, one of which is said to be found 
also in Timor, Australia, and the Samoa Islands. The land- 
shells of the Sandwich Islands are also very remarkable. They 
are more numerous than in all the other Polynesian Islands, and 
three-fourths of the whole belong to peculiar genera, fourteen of 
which, constituting the sub-family Achatinelling, are entirely 
confined to these islands; thirteen genera are found in other 
Polynesian Islands, whilst three genera of Auriculide are not 
found in the Pacific ; but one inhabits Australia, China, Bourbon, 
and Cuba, and the two others are found in the West Indian 
Islands. The insects have not as yet been fully enumerated ; 
but all the chiet tribes of Coleoptera seem to be represented. 
Most of them are peculiar, but have affinities in Polynesian, 
Australian, or Malayan forms; some are South American, and 
some show north temperate affinities. The flora of these islands 
is equally strange. Of 554 flowering plants, and 135 ferns, 
three-fifths are peculiar, their affinities being with Polynesian, 
Australian, New Zealand, and American forms; and some of 
those known to us as small plants, there grow to woody shrubs— 
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shrubby geraniums fifteen feet high growing on forest trees.—The 
Compositz are also highly peculiar, but have strong affinities with 
American forms. 

These strange facts Mr. Wallace accounts for, as regards the 
Composit, by considering that group of plants to represent the 
ae portion of the flora conveyed to the Sandwich 

slands 


“At a very remote period, when the facilities for communication 
with America were greater than they are now. This may be indicated 
by the two deep submarine banks in the North Pacitic, between the 
Sandwich Islands and San Francisco, which from an ocean floor 
nearly 3,000 fathoms deep, rise up to within a few hundred fathoms 
of the surface, and seem to indicate the subsidence of two islands, each 
about as large as Hawaii. The plants of north temperate atlinity may 
be nearly as old, but these may have been derived from northern 
Asia by way of Japan, and the extensive line of shoals which run 
north-westward from the Sandwich Islands. Those which exhibit 
Polynesian or Australian affinities, consisting for the most part of less 
highly modified species usually of the same genera, may have had 
their origin at a later, though still somewhat remote, period, when 
large islands, indicated by the extensive shoals to the south and south- 
west, offered facilities for the transmission of plants from the tropical 
portions of the Pacific.”* 


Mr. Wallace considers this singular flora to be consistent with 
what is known of the fauna of the islands, which also shows some 
indication of an ancient approach to America, and believes that 
the organic forms in oceanic islands show long isolation, whilst 
preserving for us in archaic forms some record of the primaval 
immigration which clothed them with verdure. They are all less 
rich in animal and vegetable life than islands which have at any 
time formed parts of continents, and all agree in the absence of 
mammalia, are all volcanic or coralline, built upon degraded and 
submerged volcanic islands, and none of them possess a single 
type preserved from Mesozoic times. 

Let us now see what the continental islands have to tell us 
respecting the origin of their animal and vegetable forms. 

We shall pass over Great Britain and Ireland for want of 
space, and because their geological, zoological, and botanical 
records are tolerably well known. Suffice it to say, that whilst 
zoologically and botanically they are almost identical with the 
European continent, having been comparatively recently separated 
from it, that yet this separation has caused the evolution, or pre- 
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servation, of three peculiar species of birds, fifteen species of 
fresh-water fishes, sixty-nine species of Lepidoptera, seventy-two 
species of Coleoptera, several fresh-water shells, and many flower- 
ing plants and mosses, whilst they possess fewer mammals even 
than Scandinavia, which has sixty species, the number for Great 
Britain being forty, and for Ireland—probably earlier separated 
—only twenty-two, Of reptiles, Belgium has twenty-two species, 
Britain thirteen, and Ireland only four. This poverty of reptiles 
Mr. Wallace attributes “to their Jower vital activity and smaller 
powers of dispersal,” which seems, as previously remarked, to 
be somewhat at variance with the records given of the oceanic 
islands, which almost all possess one or more species of reptile, 
although wholly deficient in mammalia. 

In addition to the British Isles, the Malay Islands, Borneo and 
Java, the Philippine Islands, Japan and Formosa, are given as 
types of /ecent Continental Islands. These all, whilst strongly 
resembling the Asiatic continent, from which, and from each 
other, they have been separated at different periods, yet possess 
a great many peculiar species, Java being especially remarkable, 
because although only separated from Sumatra by the narrow 
Straits of Sunda, it shows greater differences than Borneo, which 
is much more remote. Java has also resemblances to the 
Siamese Peninsula, and to the Himalayas, which Borneo and 
Sumatra do not possess; whilst it is also remarkable for the 
absence of no less than thirteen genera of mammalia, which in- 
habit the two adjoining islands aud the Malayan peninsula; in 
some cases the same species being found in all three of the Malay 
countries, but represented in Java by an allied species. These 
peculiarities Mr. Wallace accounts for by a series of geographical 
changes, aided by changes of climate, “driving a portion of the 
Himalayan fauna southward, leaving a few species in Java, from 
which they could not return, owing to its subsequent isolation by 
subsidence.’’* 

The geographical changes Mr. Wallace supposes to have com- 
menced in Miocene times, in- which the whole of the shallow seas 
uniting Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the Philippines with Asia, 
became dry land by elevation, and here the Malayan fauna was 
developed. After a long period of stability, the Philippines were 
first separated ; then, considerably later, Java; a little later, 
Sumatra and Borneo; and, finally, the islands south of Singapore 
to Banca and Biliton. 

Japan may be aptly compared to Great Britain, not only in 
climate, but geologically in its recent connection with the adjacent 
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continent; and singularly enough, although separated by the 
breadth of two continents from the British Islands, it possesses 
forty identical species of birds, and many more bearing a strong 
resemblance to ours; indeed, Mr. Wallace begins his work by 
pointing out that the traveller from Britain to Japan will, after 
his long voyage, find less difference in the productions of these 
remote countries than between Australia and New Zealand, only 
thirteen hundred miles apart. Nevertheless, Japan possesses 
many peculiar forms, some of which are allied to America, and 
some to the Himalayas and the Malay Islands; but owing to the 
easy passage still existing from the northern extremity of Japan 
through Saghalien to the mainland of Asia, a large number of 
temperate forms of insects and birds are still able to enter the 
country, and thus diminish the proportionate number of peculiar 
species. There are some great peculiarities in the mammalia of 
Japan and Formosa, which have American as well as European, 
and Asiatic affinities. But we have not space to recapitulate 
them, as we must pass on to the yet more interesting class of 
islands, termed by Mr. Wallace the Ancient Continental, 
including the Madagascar group, Celebes, and New Zealand. 

Madagascar lies so close to Africa that one would naturally 
expect it to resemble that continent in its organic productions, 
as nearly as Great Britain resembles Europe, and Japan Asia. 
But what do we find? In an exceedingly rich and beautiful 
fauna and flora there is a most singular combination of types 
from all parts of the world. 

Of sixty-six species of mammals, not one of the great African 
groups is found in Madagascar ; but there are Lemurs, which 
are found from “West Africa to India, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Archipelago.” Insectivora, among which is a peculiar family 
(Centetidze), which exists nowhere else on the globe, except in 
the two largest West Indian Islands, Cuba and Hayti; Carnivora, 
including civets of peculiar genera, but allied to African groups, 
and a peculiar cat-like animal, Cryptoprocta, having no allies in 
any part of the globe ; Rodents, among which are four rats and 
mice of peculiar genera, and a small sub-fossil hippopotamus. 
Of reptiles, the Colubrine snakes are represented by two American 
genera, whilst another genus is found in America and China; 
the other genera are all peculiar, whilst two abundant African 
families are absent. The lizards are all peculiar, some (as the 
Iguanidg) belonging to families exclusively American ; “while a 
genus of geckoes, inhabiting America and Australia, also occur 
in Madagascar.” The birds are equally peculiar, and are more 
nearly allied to those of India and the Malay Islands than to 
Africa, several well-known African families being wholly absent. 
The islands round Madagascar share in its peculiarities. The 
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giant tortoises of the Mascarene Islands are well known, from spe- 
cimens in the Zoological Gardens and the British Museum, whilst 
the curious recently-extinct birds which inhabited Mauritius, 
Bourbon, and Rodriguez, the Dodo, and its allies, are found 
nowhere else, but are supposed to be a degraded pigeon. The 
flora of Madagascar and the neighbouring islands is as anomalous 
as the fauna, presenting many peculiar forms, some of African, 
but more of Asiatic affinities; a few found elsewhere, only in 
South America, Australia, and Polynesia; “whilst more than 
half the total number (536 of 1,058) are found only in some of 
the islands of the Madagascar group.” Mr. Wallace thus 
explains the curious and apparently irreconcilable anomalies 
here briefly recapitulated. 


“In Madagascar we have a continental island of the first rank and 
undoubtedly of immense antiquity; we have detached fragments of 
this island in the Comoros and Aldabra; in the Seychelles we have 
the fragments of another very sncient island, which may perhaps 
never have been continental ; in Mauritius, Bourbon, and Rodriguez, 
we have three undoubtedly oceanic islands; while in the extensive 
banks and coral reefs of Cargados, Saya de Malha, the Chagos and 
the Maldive Islands, we have indications of the submergence of many 
large islands which may have aided in the transmission of organisms 
from the Indian Peninsula. But between and around all these. islands, 
we have depths of two thousand five hundred fathoms and upwards, 
which renders it very improbable that there has ever been here a 
continuous land surface, at all events during the Tertiary or Secondary 
periods of Geology.’”* 


He then goes on to argue that in no one case do we find 
animals necessitating an actual land connection with India. 
That the distribution of the lemurs supposed to require this 
connection, 


“Can be far more naturally explained by a general dispersion of 
the group from Europe, where we know it existed in Eocene times; 
and such an explanation applies equally to the affinity of the Insectivora 
of Madagascar and Cuba; the snakes of Madagascar and America, and 
the lizards of Mauritius and Australia. To suppose in all these cases 
and in many others, a direct land-connection is really absurd, because 
we have the evidence afforded by geology of wide differences of dis- 
tribution directly we pass beyond the most recent deposits; and when 
we go back to Mesozoic, and still more to Paleozoic times, the majority 
of the groups of animals and plants appear to have had a world-wide 
range. <A large number of our European Miocene genera of verte- 
brates were also Indian or African or even American; the South 
American Tertiary fauna contained many European types; while many 
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Mesozoic reptiles and mollusca ranged from Europe and North America 
to Australia and New Zealand.”* 


Now granting Mr. Wallace’s favourite theory of the perma- 
nence of continents «nd oceans, it would seem to us as impossible 
to account for the world-wide distribution of these mammalian 
forms in Palzozoic and Mesozoic as in Tertiary times, and to 
suppose that they could cross the ocean from Europe to South 
America, Australia, and Madagascar, with only intervening 
islands, would appear quite as absurd as the existence of that 
hypothetical Lemuria so strenuously denied by Mr. Wallace, but 
still firmly believed in by many geologists and naturalists, and 
which would seem to be indicated not only by the fauna of 
Madagascar and adjacent islands, but also by the submerged 
islands indicated by Mr. Wallace himself :— 


“ Africa,” says Mr. Wallace, “ was cut off from Europe and Asia 
by an arm of the sea in early Tertiary times The large mam- 
malia now found in Africa (but which are absent from Madagascar) 
inhabited Europe and Asia and many of them also North America in 
the Miocene period. At a still earlier epoch, Africa may have received 
its lower types of mammals, lemurs, insectivora and small carnivora, 
together with its ancestral struthious birds, and its reptiles and insects 
of American or Australian affinity.” 


But how and by what route he fails to say, seeing that Africa at 
that time is itself supposed to have been an island continent 
like Australia, and unable to obtain the higher mammals then 
inhabiting Europe and Asia. 


“‘At that period,” he adds, “Africa was joined to Madagascar. 
Before the later continental period of Africa, Madagascar had become 
an island; and thus when the large mammalia from the northern 
continent overran Africa, they were prevented from reaching Mada- 
gascar, which thenceforth was enabled to develop its singular forms of 
low type mammalia, its gigantic ostrich-like Zpyornis, its isolated 
birds, its remarkable insects, and its rich and peculiar flora.”+ 

Reluctantly passing over Celebes with its very peculiar fauna, 
which Mr. Wallace supposes to have been derived from Asia by 
means of migration across narrow straits—Celebes never having 
been united to the continent—we turn to New Zealand, classed 
among continental, rather than oceanic islands, because the 
1,000 fathom line indicates a former extension towards Australia, 
to which it would appear to have been once united by a narrow 
isthmus, which stretches across to the Great Barrier Reef towards 
the north. The most remarkable thing therefore about the fauna 
and flora of New Zealand is, that they show so few Australian 
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forms. The great Australian marsupials are wholly wanting in 
New Zealand, which contains only two doubtfully indigenous 
mammals, a rat and an otter-like animal, and two species of 
bats, no snakes, and only one frog, but has an extensive group of 
birds incapable of flight, which has recently become extinct, 
these birds are classed with the ostrich tribe, though differing in 
many respects from all known birds; they have, however, 
resemblances with the apteryx still living in New Zealand, with 
the emu of Australia, and the cassowaries of New Guinea. 

The flora of New Zealand bas always been regarded as 
peculiarly puzzling. Of 935 species of flowering plants, 677 are 
endemic, of 258 species not peculiar to the islands, 222 are 
Australian, but many of these are also Antarctic, South American, 
or European. On the other hand seven great genera of Australian 
plants, each containing more than 100 species, are entirely 
absent from New Zealand, whilst many other Australian genera 
are only partially represented, and only about one-eighth of 
those occurring in both countries belong exclusively to that 
region, and of these several are better represented in New 
Zealand than in Australia. Among those conspicuously absent 
are the Eucalyptus and Acacia, which form such noticeable 
features in Australian landscapes. Of these New Zealand 
peculiarities Sir Joseph Hooker speaks thus :— 


“New Zealand does contain certain Australian species and types, 
but these are not the most common or most likely to have arrived by 
trans-oceanic migration. The arboreous vegetation of Australia 
mainly consists of gum trees and leguminous plants, which cover three- 
fourths of the wooded parts of that continent, but not one is found in 
New Zealand; yet the seeds of the gum trees are very minute, are 
shed in inconceivable quantities, retain their vitality long, and both 
gum trees and acacias when introduced by man into New Zealand, 
become naturalized at once, and actually displace the indigenous 
vegetation of the island.”* 


Let us see how Mr. Wallace accounts for the singular facts we 
have briefly recorded. He first supposes a union with North 
Australia and New Guinea at a very remote epoch; that at 
that time that portion of Australia united to New Zealand was 
separated from the rest of Australia by a sea, and possessed no 
mammalia, since which period it has been reunited to Australia, 
and so completely severed from New Zealand as to prevent any 
migration even of winged birds; he further thinks that there may 
have been an extension northwards even as far as the Tonga and 
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Fiji Islands, and southward towards the Antarctic continent ; but 
he imagines the theory of the breaking up of this extensive land 
into islands, in which the various species of moa and kiwi were 
developed, their union at a later period, and the final submer- 
gence of all but the existing islands, as advocated by Captain 
Hutton to be hypothetical, although it would account for some 
anomalies of bird and plant distribution. 

In following “Island Life” thus far, as closely as space will 
permit, we shall at least have given our readers some idea of 
the difficult and intricate nature of the problems dealt with by 
Mr. Wallace and by others who have sought to give some reason 
for the singular facts in the distribution of animal and plant life, 
which seem to set all theories at defiance. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that the difficulties which beset all explanations 
hitherto offered, are by no means lessened, when we take the 
records of geology to our aid: we have already spoken of the 
proofs of the ancestors of the horses and camels of the eastern 
hemisphere having inhabited America in early geologic times, 
and of kangaroos and other marsupials having been found in 
our islands, but another enigma of the same kind is afforded by 
the distribution of struthious birds past and present. “The New 
Zealand Struthiones,” says Mr. Wallace, “ very nearly equal in 
number those of all the rest of the world, and nowhere do more 
than three species occur in any one continent or isiand, while 
no more than two ever occur in the same district ;"* but in New 
Zealand ten out of the eleven known species of Dinornis have 
been found in a single swamp in the south island, where also 
three species of Apteryx are now found. At present 


“There appear to be two closely allied species of Ostriches inhabiting 
Africa and south-western Asia respectively, South America has three 
species of Rhea each in a separate district, Australia has an eastern 
and a western variety of Emu, and a Cassowary in the north, while 
. eight other species of Cassowaries are known from the islands north of 
Australia.” t 
The geological record is as toi'ows :— 

“Remains of extinct rheas have been found in Central Brazil, and 
those of ostriches in North India; while remains, believed to be of 
struthious birds, are found in the Eocene deposits of England; and 
the Cretaceous rocks of North America have yielded the extraordinary 
toothed bird Hesperornis which Professor O. Marsh declares to have 
been ‘A carnivorous swimming ostrich.’ 


Since Mr. Wallace will not allow a land connection to account 
for these facts, he resorts to the theory that these struthious 
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birds had not a common origin, but, like the Dodo, are degenerated 
descendants of flying birds, which could also swim, as the Rhea 
and Emu can now. It must, however, be allowed that Mr. 
Wallace’s utterances on this point are somewhat obscure, for 
he says :— 

“We have found in almost every case that groups now scattered 
over two or more continents, formerly lived in intervening areas of 
existing land. Thus the marsupials of South America and Australia 
are connected by forms which lived in North America and Europe. 
The camels of Asia, and the llamas of the Andes, had many extinct 
common ancestors in North America; the lemurs of Africa and Asia 
had their ancestors in Europe, as did the trogons of South America, 
Africa, and tropical Asia.”* 

Wherever we find instances of peculiar distribution like those 
given above, or discontinuous distribution of living species, Mr. 
Wallace supposes it to represent a group in process of extinction, 
which had formerly a much wider range, but how under his 
theory of the permanence of continents, this wider range could 
have been attained, he does not explain. It is tolerably certain 
that such creatures as Jemurs, kangaroos, camels, &c., would find 
even one hundred miles of sea an insuperable barrier, how, there- 
fore, some could have ranged from America to Europe, and 
others from Europe to Australia, without any assistance excepting 
a few intervening islands, whilst they seem to have altogether 
scorned New Zealand, which one would have supposed equally 
attractive and easy of approach, is certainly a problem which 
“sland Life” leaves unsolved.t The peopling of the world under 
the existing distribution of land and water, according to the 
ancient Biblical story, would require not one but many hundreds 
of Noah’s arks, or many hundreds of new creations, but even 
accepting the doctrine of evolution, we cannot imagine creatures 
of the same species springing up spontaneously in different parts 
of the world, nor mammals crossing miles of ocean unaided. 
We believe, therefore that Mr. Wallace’s theory will have to be 
considerably modified before it meets with general acceptance. 
Professor Huxley speaking, not of Mr. Wallace’s book, but of 
the similar theory enunciated by Sir Wyville Thomson, says :— 


“Surely there is evidence enough and to spare, that the creta- 
ceous sea, inhabited by various forms, some of whose descendants 
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Sir W. Thomson, as I believe justly, recognizes in the present deep-sea 
fauna, once extended from Britain, over the greater part of central and 
southern Europe, North Africa, and western Asia to the Himalayas. 
In what possible sense can the change of level which has made dry 
land of, and sometimes mountain masses of, nine-tenths of this vast area, 
be said to be ‘In direct relation to the present existing coast lines,’ ”’ 


It is, however, this cretaceous deposit which is one of Mr. 
Wallace’s points of attack, for he endeavours to prove by many 
arguments that chalk instead of being a deep sea deposit is 
always formed in shallow water near to the shore, an opinion 
ably controverted by Mr. Starkie Gardner in the Popular Science 
Review. It must not, however, be supposed that Mr. Wallace 
in formulating his theory of the permanence of continents, 
ignores or repudiates geographical changes, on the contrary, he 
admits so many oscillations of the earth’s crust, that most readers 
will be considerably mystified as to the meaning to be attached 
to the word permanent, whilst a glance at his maps showing 
the supposed land extensions, will lead many to infer that in 
indignantly denying the possibility of thé existence of a Lemuria, 
the quarrel is more with the name than the reality, for the - 
southward extension of the Indian peninsula and the islands 
connecting it with Madagascar, require but little to perfect the 
chain, and if we place Lemuria more to the east, it will be seen 
that the great extent of shallow sea enclosed within the 1,000 
fathom line, embracing the great islands of Borneo, Celebes, 
New Guinea, and New Zealand, and uniting them to Australia, 
has an extremely continental appearance, whilst the great islands 
allowed to have extended across the Atlantic differ but little 
from the fabled Atlantis of the ancients. 

Mr. Wallace justly lays great stress upon change of climate as 
affecting the distribution of animal and vegetable life, and 
naturally brings forward the glacial period or periods, as having 
greatly modified the then existing fauna and flora, he also devotes 
many pages to the discussion of the causes which produced these 
glacial epochs, and the yet more enigmatical mild arctic climates, 
the existence of which has been demonstrated by recent dis- 
coveries. In this matter also Mr. Wallace has a theory of his 
own. Whilst agreeing in the main with Croll as to the effect of 
high periods of excentricity of the earth’s orbit in producing 
glacial epochs, he does not allow that every period of high excen- 
tricity must necessarily produce a glacial epoch, because he 
believes that geographical changes, causing alterations in the 
Ocean currents, would be sufficient to neutralize the effect of 
greater solar distance, and to produce even those mild arctic 
climates proved to have formerly prevailed by recent discoveries 
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of coal, corals, and fossil plants of sub-tropical type, within the 
arctic circle. This theory has been warmly discussed in Nature, 
and we have not space to treat of it at present, but would only 
remark that a point incidentally alluded to by Mr. Wallace— 
that of the necessity for a greater amount of light as well as 
of heat for the development of these sub-tropical forms, than can 
be had within the polar circle under present circumstances— 
requires much greater attention than has hitherto been given to 
it, for within it we believe lies the key to that problem which 
has long exercised the minds of geologists and physicists, but 
which we still regard as unsolved—that of the alternations of 
glacial and temperate or sub-tropical climates in the northern 
hemisphere. 

The effect of ocean currents is doubtless very great, and it is 
difficult to estimate what would be the amount of heat conveyed 
by several tropical streams having free aceess to the North Pole: 
that the Gulf Stream sensibly affects the climate of Great 
Britain is universally acknowledged, although many people think 
the effects exaggerated. Sir Charles Lyell believed that the 
flooding of the Sahara would be a great factor in the production 
of cold in the northern hemisphere, whilst Mr. Wallace would 
apparently regard it as a heat producer. The conflict of opinions 
between geologists on points such as these is great, and until 
some means can be found of ascertaining the exact distribution 
of land and water during the different geologic periods, and the 
contemporaneity of those periods, such conflicts of opinion are 
likely to continue. The theory of Mr. Wallace and Sir Wyville 
Thomson as to the permanence of continents, if it could be 
maintained, would certainly help towards a solution of some 
disputed points, but the stability claimed is so very unstable that 
it would at present seem to render the subject more intricate 
than before. The absence of mammals from the oceanic islands 
is a@ point in favour of Mr. Wallace’s views, but we can- 
not regard his theories as to the various peculiarities observable 
in the fauna and flora of remote islands, whether oceanic or con- 
tinental, as satisfactory. Every reader of “ Island Life” will be 
struck by the purely hypothetical air pervading it. Asa natural 
consequence of the rejection of the older theory of geologists, of 
the necessity of a land connection in the distribution of animals 
and plants, everything becomes the result of accident. Birds 
incapable of lengthened flight are driven hundreds of miles by 
storms; seeds and insects are caught up by whirlwinds and 
deposited on oceanic islands, or they are conveyed on driftwood, 
or in the crops or claws of birds, seeds and even plants are swept 
away hundreds of miles by ocean currents, and germinate after 
long immersion in sea water, &c. &c, That such things do 
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sometimes happen has been proved by Mr. Darwin, but whether 
these accidents are sufficient in number and in frequency to 
account for the stocking of remote oceanic islands with plants 
and animals must remain doubtful, notwithstanding the strong 
points urged in favour of trans-oceanic migration by Messrs. 
Darwin and Wallace. Sir Joseph Hooker has placed before us 
the difficulties which beset the trans-oceanic as well as the con- 
tinental theory, in his interesting Paper on “Insular Floras,” 
where he points out that winds and ocean currents would bring 
American and not European plants to the Azores, giving 
also innumerable instances where the animals and plants of an 
island are derived not from the nearest but from the most 
distant continent, as we have before pointed out in the cases of 
Madagascar and New Zealand. Nevertheless he, in common 
with almost all men of science, looks upon Darwin’s theory as 
that best calculated to account for the various anomalies observ- 
able both in animal and plant distribution, and as giving some 
reason for the specialized varieties which are sure to be found on 
islands long isolated. When, therefore, we find Darwin, Wallace, 
and Sir Wyville Thomson, agreed as tothe general permanence 
of the present continental areas, and the trans-oceanic migration 
of animals and plants, we may be sure that in venturing to 
oppose their ideas, either scientifically or dogmatically, we shall 
feel ourselves face to face with very powerful adversaries, and 
shall have need to buckle on our most efficient armour; for they 
are never exponents of crude ideas, but have well weighed every 
theory, and viewed it from every possible point, before presenting 
itto public criticism. Therefore, in venturing to differ some- 
what from Mr. Wallace’s views in some few points, we do so 
with much diffidence, feeling that these differences are probably 
due to want of proper apprehension on our part, rather than to 
error in the author. In any case we feel sure that a perusal of 
“Island Life” will afford pleasure both to the scientific and to 
the general reader, and will yield much food for earnest thought, 
although the theories it enunciates may perhaps remain unproved 
and unprovable for years, until fresh geological Palzontological 
and astronomical discoveries, shall have removed them from the 
Limbo of doubt, either into the Hades of darkness, or the region 
of truth and light. 
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The Life of George the Fourth, including his Letters and 
Opinions ; with a view of the Men, Manners und Pclitics 
of his Reign. By Percy Firzcerap, M.A, F.S.A, 
Author of “The Life of Garrick.” In Two Volumes. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street, Strand. 1881. 


R. Percy Fitzgerald has industriously gathered together the 
M facts as to George IV., his character and career, notices 
of which have appeared in biographies, whether of the King 
himself or of statesmen and officials of his day, and has woven 
them into a continuous narrative ; his book is both valuable and 
interesting, but its worth is lessened by many inaccuracies, 
and it is in many passages disfigured by repetitions and 
redundancies, and by a logic truly Miiesian. Mr. Fitzgerald 
labours under one fatal defect for the work of a political 
biographer ; he is—as every reader of his utterly worthless 
sketch of Charles Townshend knows—no politician ; he has 
little knowledge of, and scanty sympathy with, the political 
leaders of whom, and the political movements of which, he 
writes. Hence his narrative is often unsatisfactory, seeing that 
he dces not understand the men and the events of which he is 
writing. 

Availing ourselves, however, of his work as far as we can do 
so safely, we proceed to discuss one of the darkest, most disagree- 
able and melancholy chapters in English history—the Life and 
Times of George 1V. Every one remembers Walter Savage 
Landors’ compendious history of the first four sovereigns of the 
House of Brunswick : 

“George the First was always reckoned 

Vile! But viler George the Second, 

And what mortal ever heard 

Any good of George the Third? 

When from earth the Fourth descended, 

Heaven be praised! the Georges ended.” 
By way of prose commentary on this poetico-historical summary, 
we have an estimate of the four Georges by one of their own 
family. Lord Colchester narrates a curious conversation which 
he had in 1827 with William IV., then Duke of Clarence, in 
which the Duke said :— 


“Those of my family who have sat on the throne have been all very 
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different men. George I. had not fair play, and had a hard time of it. 
George II. was a thorough straightforward man, determined to do his 
duty, which with his German notions was not always very easy. My 
father was a thorough John Bull, a very clever man; knew other 
men well, and could play them off against each other. The present 
King is a different sort of man.’’* 


The difference we think consisted in the fourth George being the 
vilest and most despicable of the four. 

It has been lately said, “ It would be impossible to find in the 
writings of those who have illustrated the private life of princes, 
from Suetonius to Mr. Greville, a character so completely despic- 
able as that of Frederick Lewis,” Prince of Wales and father 
of George III., George LV., intellectually far superior to his 
grandfather, morally was nearly his equal. Walpole said of the 
grandfather that “he was a poor, feeble, irresolute, false, lying, 
dishonest, contemptible wretch.” ‘Those who best knew the 
grandson had much the same opinion of him. Of Frederick 
Lewis it is said, “ He was a wastrel without a spark of generosity, 
aud a libertine without a grain of sentiment.” The first part of 
this description is in a great degree, and the latter wholly, true 
of Geerge 1V. It is true of each of these princes that “ he 
supported popular liberty to vex his family.’’t 

If ever there was a person to whom at first sight the lines— 


“ Fortune came smiling to his youth and woed i., 
And purpled greatness met his ripened years,” 
seem applicable, it was George, Prince of Wales, and yet a 
very slight search below the surface of things show us the facts 
Were not so. 

At first everything seemed bright and hopeful—we quote with 
assent Mr. Fitzgerald’s remark, “ the contrast between the joyful 
acclamation and the splendid retinue which welcomed his birth,+ 
aud the desertion and indifference which attended his death, was 
significaut and worthy of the study of princes.’§ 

Full of satisfaction at the birth of an heir to his throne, the 
young King presented the messenger who brought the good news 
“with a gratification of five hundred pounds.” 

It is not too much to say that in future years the King would 
have gladly given the same amount to anyone who brought him 
the news of his son’s death. While at any time after his arrival 
at man’s estate the son would, with equal gladness have given, 





* “ Diary,” vol. iii. p. 519. ; 
t+ Vide Quarterly Review, No. 302, April, 1881, p. 341, article ‘“ Literary 
Life of Lord Bolingbroke,” attributed by common rumour to Mr. J. A. Froude. 
¢ He was born at St. James’s Palace, 12th August, 1762. 
§ “ Life,” vol, i. p. 1. 
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or more probably promised, a like gratification to any one who 
brought him the good news of a demise of the Crown. 

A dislike to their next heir seéms to be an inseparable accident 
in the character of the sovereigns of the House of Brunswick. 
In George III. it was enhanced by a disposition naturally savage 
and vindictive, and still more by the insanity from which more or 
less, and more rather than less, he from his fourteenth year 
suffered all through his life.* The language of Lord Brougham, 
strong as it is, is by no means stronger than the facts warrant. 


“His treatment of his eldest son whom he hated with a hatred 
scarcely consistent with the supposition of a sound mind, might seem 
to illustrate the shadier part of his personal disposition, but it was in 
truth only another part of his public, his professional conduct, for he 
had no better reason for this implacable aversion than the jealousy 
which men have of their successors, and the consciousness that the 
prince who must succeed him was unlike him.’ 


Yet there were points of likeness in the characters of the 
father and the son. One who knew the Prince well wrote of him: 


“‘T fear there is in the Prince this feature of his father—that he loves 
closets within cabinets, and cupboards within closets; that he will 
have secret advisers besides his ostensible ones, and still more invisible 
ones behind his secret advisers—that he will be faithful to none of 
them, a most uncomfortable master to the ministers who would really 


4 


serve him.”} 


Severe as is this character, we agree with Mr. Fitzgerald 
that it is not overdrawn. If kept in mind during the study of 
the Prince’s life it will be found to explain many of his proceed- 
ings. Mr. Fitzgerald fixes the date at which George III.’s hatred 
of his son commenced at his fourteenth year.§ The Prince himself 
said of his father to the first Lord Malmesbury, “ He hates me ; he 
always did from seven years old.”|| Unfortunate in his father, 
the Prince was not more fortunate in his mother, who, according 
to Mr. Fitzgerald, “is the person most accountable for the whole 
course of treatment adopted towards the prince.”4] The world 
has formed its judgment on Queen Charlotte. “ The sweet queen,” 
as Madame D’ Arblay called her, is now known to have been as 
proud, ignorant, bigoted, and narrow-minded, as only those 





* “The king was mad when a lad of fourteen. . . . , Lord Bute found the 
greatest difficulty to keep the matter a secret from the nation.” ‘ Life of Lord 
Campbell,” vol. i. p. 266. 

7 ‘Sketches of Statesmen of the Time of George III.,” title George III. 

t Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards Lord Minto, quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
** Life,” vol. i. p. 234, 

§ Ibid., p. 22, || Ibid., p. 73. q Ibid., pp. 9. 
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brought up in the petty German Courts of 120 years ago could 
be. To take the word of George IV. as evidence against the 
truthfulness of another person is like quoting the retort of 
Cardinal Newman to Charles Kingsley, “taking the word of a 
professor of lying that he does not lie ;” but when Regent, he once 
called on Lady Spencer to ask her to do him a great service— 
this was to assist him in the choice of a governess for his 
daughter. 


“Above all things he desired that the lady should teach his daughter 
always to tell the truth. Lady Spencer betrayed by the expression of 
her features what was passing in her mind, on which he observed, ‘You 
know I don’t speak the truth, and my brothers don’t, and I find it a 
great defect, from which I would have my daughter free. We have 
always been brought up badly ; the Queen having taught us to equi- 
vocate, and I want you to help me in the matter.’” 


Lord Essex used to tell how George III. on one occasion 
noticed that the Prince, who stood uncovered by his side, wore a 
wig, and asked him sharply why he did so. The Prince replied, 
“that he found himself subject to cold, and that he had been 
advised by his physician to take this precaution ;” whereon the 
King turned to Lord Essex and said, “A lie ever ready when it’s 
wanted.” To whatever source George IV.’s untruthfulness 1s 
attributable, we have the testimony of the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Ellenborough that the habit remained unbroken to the 
close of his life.* 

He was equally unfortunate in his gevernors and tutors. He 
was handed over from the care of one dull nobleman to another, 
from one pompous prelate to another. A brief experience of his 
ungovernable temper soon led governors, tutors, and sub-tutors to 
seek less onerous and more peaceful, if less important, occu- 
pations.f 

Two of the Prince’s tutors were in their day men of some 
mark. Markham, “a preacher of divine right,” at one time 
Head Master of Westminster, and afterwards successively Bishop 
of Chester and Archbishop of York, and Hurd, Bishop of 
Lichfield, Warburton’s Correspondent and Lord Macaulay’s 
“sneak.”+ Dr. Parr describes Markham as a pompous school- 
master, and Hurd as a stiff, cold, but correct gentleman. Their 
relative merits as tutors once formed the subject of a lively dis- 
cussion between the Prince and Dr. Parr. The Prince, with 

* “ Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne,” vol. i. pp. 156-7. 
+ “Life,” chap. ii. pp. 7, 17. 

't ‘In Macaulay’s copy of the Letters from Warburton to Hurd, the first is 
reg pencil with the words Bully to Sneak.”—Li/e of Macaulay, vol. 
li. p. 464, 
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specious reasoning, maintained the superiority of Markham. 
Parr, speaking with the experience, and, we must add, with the 
dogmatism, of a schoolmaster, vindicated the superiority of 
Hurd.* Hurd, in Johnson’s opinion, was “ one of aset of men 
who account for everything systematically ; for instance, it has 
been a fashion to wear scarlet breeches; these men would tell you 
that, according to causes and effects, no other wear could at that 
time have been chosen.”+ The bishop failed to impart any of this 
systematic method of thinking to his pupil, who, throughout his 
life, was most unconnected and discursive both in thought and 
speech. The bishop once expressed himself as doubtful 
“whether the Prince would be the most polished gentleman or 
the most accomplished blackguard in Europe, possibly (he added) 
an admixture of both.”t 

This pessibility was realized. A passage in one of Burke's 
works was handed by the Prince’s unfortunate wife to one of her 
ladies. “ Read it,” she said ; “ he has drawn the Prince’s character 
exactly.” The passage ran—“ A man without any sense of duty 
as a prince, without any regard to the dignity of his Crown, and 
without any love to his people—dissolute, false, venal, destitute 
of any positive good qualities whatever, except a pleasant temper 
and the manners of a gentleman.”§ 

This seems to us to describe exactly the Prince’s moral character. 
If there be anything lacking in this estimate it is supplied in 
Moore’s ever-memorable parody of the Prince’s letter to the Duke 


of York— 


‘“‘ My heart is a sieve, where some scattered affections 
Are danced just xbout for a moment or two, 
And the finer they are the more sure to run through.” | 


With regard to his intellectual character we think Mr. Fitzgerald 
overrates both his knowledge and his abilities. Great paius 
had been taken with his education, and he had a superficial 
knowledge of many subjects, and from his position he could dis- 
play his knowledge to the best advantage. Sir Walter Scott 
remarked “ that it was impossible to form a fair judgment of 
the abilities of a mau who introduced what subject he chose, 
discussed it just as long as he chose, and dismissed it when he 
chose.” But even Lord Brougham, who says that “he was a 
man of very uncultivated mind,” admits “that his natural 
abilities were far above mediocrity ; he was quick, lively, gifted 
with a retentive memory, and even with a ready wit—endowed 





* “Life of Parr,” i. 322. “ Life of George IV.,” i. 11, 12. 
+ Boswell’s * Johnson,” p. 439, Routledge’s Standard Library Edition. 
t “‘ Life,” vol. i. p. 12. § Ibid., p. 435. 
|| See it at length in the “ Life,” vol, i. p. 83-4-5. 
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with an exquisite ear for music, and a justness of eye that fitted 
him to attain refined taste in the arts—possessing, too, a nice sense 
of the ludicrous, which made his relish for humour sufficiently 
acute, and bestowed upon him the power of an accomplished 
mimic. Admitting all that can be justly said in his favour, it could 
only be flatterers who bestowed on him the title by which it was 
his peculiar pride to be called, “ The first Gentleman in Europe.”* 

Kept during childhood in the dullest of homes, which even 
Queen Charlotte herself found to be like a convent ;t under a 
discipline more resembling that of a German barrack than an 
English family ; deprived of rational amusements, and with little 
of any society but that of servants ard grooms, the self-willed, 
self-indulgent, hot-tempered boy developed into such a young man 
as might have been expected. He early formed a habit of private 
drinking. In this aud other excesses he was encouraged by his 
bolder and more adventurous next brother, the Duke of York, 
and by his uncles, the Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester, and 
both the Prince and his brother, notwithstanding the seclusion in 
which they were jealously kept, contrived to furm an acquain- 
tance with some of the wilder nobles of the day. At length, in 
1780, in which the Prince attained his eighteenth year, a small 
establishment was conceded to him by the King, but everything 
was on the smallest scale, and every item of expense was cut 
down to an inadequate sum. 

Launched into the world with small means, extravagant ten- 
dencies, and innumerable temptations, he early fell into that 
chronic state of insolvency in which he continued almost to 
the close of his life. What made the King’s treatment of 
his son more iniquitous was, that during the eighteen years 
of his minority the King had received and appropriated the 
revenues of his son’s Duchy of Cornwall. In the painful 
discussions which took place in the House of Commons on 
the subject, Fox contended that the Duchy revenues 
with interest on them amounted to £500,000. Mr. Pitt 
admitted the receipt of £234,000, but contended that the King 
had a right to set-off the costs of his son’s education, amounting 
to £83,000. The Duchy revenues had in fact been applied in pay- 
ment of the King’s debts, which were enormous, and the King 
had also taken fines from tenants for long leases, leaving the 
Prince’s powers as a landlord much impaired, and the value of his 
property much lessened.t 

Very early after his entrance into the world the Prince fell 





* “Statesmen of Geo. III.,” title Geo. IV. ; 
t See the extract from Mrs. Harcourt’s Diary quoted in “ Life,” vol. i. p. 6. 
t “Life,” vol. i. p. 292-3-4; 341-2. 
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“under the rod of the magician.”* He made acquaintance with 
Charles James Fox. It was a disastrous acquaintance for the 
Prince. He was incapable of receiving the good which politi- 
cally, Fox, beyond all men of his time, was able to impart to 
him, while the example of Fox’s dissipation, in which Fox was 
as pre-eminent as he was in political capacity, encouraged the 
Prince to go on in the dissipated career which he had begun. 
While still in his nineteenth year he formed the first of the 
many liasons of his life. This was with a Mrs. Robinson, an 
actress of notoriously bad fame, and commonly called, from her 
fuvourite character, Perdita. Letters of a compromising cha- 
racter, probably promising marriage, were written by the 
Prince to the lady. The worried King, to rescue his son from 
“this shameful scrape,” purchased back these letters at no less 
a cost than £5,000. But, besides the letters, the Prince had 
given the venal beauty a bond for £20,000, a fact which appears 
to have been unknown to the King. This bond was rescued 
from the lady’s clutches at a further cost of the promise of an 
annuity of £400.+ 

The Prince’s negotiator in the matter of this bond was Fox. 
Gratitude to Fox for this service—so far forth as that feeling can 
be attributed to the Prince—led to his connecting himself with the 
Whig party. It was just at the time that the Rockingham 
Ministry, of 1782, was formed, and forced on the King against 
his will. The Prince publicly said “that his father had not yet 
‘agreed to take them (the Whigs), but he should be made to agree 
to it.” This rude and indecent remark was reported to the King, 
and increased the ill-feeling with which he already regarded his 
son ; it was further aggravated by the hope, strongly and pro- 
fanely expressed by the Prince, that “that d—d fellow, the 
Chancellor, might be turned out.”{ The Chancellor, being 
Thurlow, who at time stood nearly as high in the King’s favour as 
did afterwards Eldon, and who not long afterwards became one of 
the secret advisers of the Prince. 

In the following year, 1783, the Prince came of age, and the 
cost of his establishment was henceforth to be paid by the 
country. The Shelburne Ministry were then in power, and 
they sought to purchase the goodwill of the heir-apparent by 
the promise of the magnificent allowance of £100,000 a year. 
Before they could perform their promise they were superseded 
by the ill-starred Coalition Ministry. 

It was one of the many causes which made the Coalition so 
abhorrent to George III., that Fox, its author and real head, 





* Pitt’s well-known phrase applied to Fox. 
Tt “ Life,” vol. i. p. 20-21. t Ibid. p. 30. 
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who, on account of his opposition to the Royal Marriage Act, the 
King hated with an undying hatred, was his son’s “guide, philoso- 
her and friend,” he regarded the Coalition as“ his son’s Ministry.” 

Situated as was Fox in relation to the prince, he could not 
propose that a less allowance should be made to him than had 
been suggested by the Shelburne Ministry. His proposal was re- 
garded as extravagant by Lord North and others of the Coalition. 
Fox himself wrote to a friend, that the Foxite Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Lord John Cavendish, would not fight with any 
heart in the cause. In this state of things the King had recourse 
to that “kingcraft which he began early and practised late.” 
He proceeded to set one section of the Coalition against the 
other, while collectively he, not without reason and justice, up- 
braided them with having forsaken their professions of economy, 
and with their readiness “to sacrifice the public interests to the 
wishes of an ill-advised young man.”* 

In the end the Prince was induced to submit to his father’s 
wish, that he should have an allowance, not from Parliament but 
from the King, of £50,000 a year, which, with the revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, would give him an income of £62,000 or 
£63,000 a year, Parliament being only asked to vote £30,000 
for payment of the Prince’s debts and an equal sum for an outfit. 
This proposal, which certainly was a beneficial one for the country, 
was, notwithstanding some opposition from Pitt, agreed to. 

In the Parliamentary struggles which led to the dismissal of the 
Coalition, the Prince openly avowed “ that not only Fox’s talents 
were the highest in the Empire, but that his principles were the 
best and his notions the purest.” + 

On the first division in the Lords on Fox’s much misrepre- 
sented India Bill, the Prince voted with his friends in favour of 
the measure. This revived and strengthened the King’s 
animosity towards his son, and Fox judiciously and disinterestedly 
advised the Prince to take no further part in the contest. 
Politics being closed to him, the Prince with increased ardour 
devoted himself to a life of dissipation. “It would be impossible,’ 
says Mr. Fitzgerald, “ to give an idea of the whirl of folly and 
extravagance in which the pleasure-loving young Prince now 
lived.”t One of the best portions of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is the 
description—in the 6th and 7th chapters of his first volume—of 
the fashionable world at the time the Prince entered it. Even 
thus early the Prince’s thoughts were turned towards domestic 
life. ‘“ He supposed,” he dejectedly and prophetically said, “he 





* “ Life,” vol. i. p. 35. ; 
t Ibid. p. 48. t Ibid. p. 46, 
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should be forced to marry some ugly German.” The King’s 
weli-meant economy in fixing low the Prince's allowance was 
ill-judged, and its results disastrous. Before he was five-and- 
twenty he was “as fairly crippled and ruined as the most 
abandoned spenathrift.” He wished to break up his establish- 
ment and travel on the Continent — that delusive method 
of economizing common to all extravagant men. ‘The 
King peremptorily refused his permission to the proposed 
travelling—but offered, with more or Jess of sincerity, to 
pay the Prince’s debts if a detailed account of them were given 
him. The King naturally and properly censured the Prince’s 
extravagance and dissipation, but his conduct altogether was 
harsh and severe, and aggravated rather than improved the 
disastrous condition of his son’s affairs. The first Lord Malmes- 
bury narrates at length a conversation between him and the 
Prince, in which he offered to propose to Mr. Pitt to increase 
the Prince’s income to £100,000, provided the Prince would set 
aside £50,000 a year to pay his debts, and that he would cease 
to be a party man and reconcile himself to the King. The 
Prince said that, even if it were not an impossibility, he 
should be most reluctant to get rid of his partiality in politics, 
and he strongly expressed his opinion that Lord Malmes- 


bury’s attempt would be useless, as the King hated him, and 
would turn out Pitt for entertaining such an idea. This he again 
and again reiterated. Lord Malmesbury would not willingly 
renounce an idea which, by its accomplishment, would relieve 
the Prince from a state of distress and even discredit, and place 
him in one of affluence and comfort, and continued— 


“<« May I suggest, sir, the idea of your marrying? It would, I think, 
be most agreeable to the King, and I am certain most grateful to the 
nation!’ The Prince (with vehemence): ‘I never will marry. My 
resolution is taken on that subject. I have settled it with Frederick ;* 
no, I never will marry.’ Lord Malmesbury replied, ‘Give me leave 
to say, sir, most respectfully, that you cannot have really come to such 
a resolution ; and you must marry, sir; you owe it to the country, to 
the King, toyourself.’ The Prince: ‘I owe nothing to the King. 
Frederick will marry,and the Crown will descend to his children, and 
as for myself, I do not see how it affects me.’ Lord Malmesbury 
rejoined, ‘Till you are married, sir, and have children, you have no 
solid hold on the affections of the people, even while you are Prince 
of Wales; but if you come to the throne a bachelor, and his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York is married, and has sons to succeed you, 
your situation, when king, will be more painful than it is at this 





* The Duke of York. 
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moment, Our own history furnishes strong examples of the truth of 
what I say.’ ”* 

The Prince, though “apparently angry,” was “ greatly struck 
with this observation,” and dismissed Lord Malmesbury 
with the assurance, “I will think of what you have said.” 
Far better would it liave been for him, for two unfortunate 
women, and for the people of this country, had he remained to 
the end of his Jife unshaken in his resolution never to marry. But 
Dis Aliter visum, while the Prince was yet in his twenty-fourth 
year,“A beautiful woman, attractive and gifted in many ways, ex- 
cited a violent passion in him.” This was Mrs. Fitzherbert. Lord 
Brougham describes her as “a woman of the most amiable 
qualities, and the most exemplary virtue. Her abilities were 
not shining, nor were her personal charms dazzling, nor was she 
even in the first stage of youth,t but her talents were of the 
most engaging kind ; she had a peculiarly sweet disposition, 
united to sterling good sense, and was possessed of manners 
peculiarly fascinating.’ ‘t The daughter of a Hampshire 
squire, she married early i in life one of the old Romanist family 
of the Welds of Lulworth, and nephew to the Cardinal of that 
name. Her husband, dying within a year of their marriage, she 
married a Mr. Fitzherbert, of Swinnerton, Staffordshire ; he 
died in 1781, leaving her his widow, with a fortune of £2,000 
a year. Whether she was of a Romanist family, or whether she 
was received into the Roman Church on her first marriage, we 
know not, but when in 1787-8 she disastrously for them both 
made the acquaintance of the Prince, she was in religious pro- 
fession a Romanist, but not a devotee; rather a woman of the 
first fashion.” § 

How and when she first attracted the Prince’s notice does not 
appear, but she soon became the object of his most ardent 
attentions, which she resisted for some time, when he had 
recourse to the stratagem of attempting his life for her sake—a 
course, as we lately remarked, not unusual with him and his 
brothers under like circumstances.||_ She was fetched by a party 
of friends, or perhaps co-conspirators, to Carlton House, where 
she found the Prince pale and covered with blood, but “ with 
some brandy and water by his bedside.” 

The Prince told her nothing would induce him to live unless 





* Quoted, but without any reference, in “ Life,” vol. i. pp. 72-77 
3 heneaing to Mr. Fitzgerald she was at this time twenty-eight—“ Life, “4 
vol. i, p. 79. 
” t “Statesmen of George IIL.,” title George. IV. 
§ “ Life,” vol i. p. 78. 
|| Vide Westminster Review, N.S., No. exvi., Oct. 1880, art. “ Caroline 
Von Linsingen and King William IV., ” p. 385. 
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she promised to become his wife, and put a ring on her finger. 
To escape his importunities, Mrs. Fitzherbert quitted England, 
and for a time abodein Holland. During her absence the Prince 
repeatedly conversed with Fox and his wife on the subject of his 
griefs. 


“ He cried, "Mrs. Fox told Lord Holland, “by the hour; he testified 
the sincerity and violence of his passion and his despair by the most 
extravagant expressions and actions, rolling on the floor, striking his 
forehead, tearing his hair, falling into hysterics, and swearing that he 
would abandon the country, forego the Crown, sell his jewels and 
plate, and scrape together a competence to fly with the object of his 
affections to America.”* 


Mrs. Fitzherbert kept to the end of her life, a letter of the 
Prince’s, thirty seven pages long, in which he said, “ that the 
King would connvive at the union,” on which Mr. Fitzgerald, 
with his peculiar logic observes, “this it would be going too far to 
call a falsehood, and may have been meant as inference merely.” 
Our inference would be that it was a confirmatory illustration of 
the King’s remark, “a lie always ready when it’s wanted.” 
“ Wearied out with the Prince’s importunities,” continues Mr. 
Fitzgerald, “the lady at last agreed to return under a solemn 
engagement on his part of a formal marriage as would justify her 
conscience.”+ 

This, for reasons which will presently appear, is in our judg- 
ment and belief a mistake. 

The lady was a Romanist, what the law calls a Papist, and the 
Bill of Rights enacts, 


“That any person who shall marry a Papist shall be excluded and 
' for ever incapable to inherit, possess, or enjoy the Crown, and that in 
such cases the people shall be absolved from their allegiance, and the 
Crown shall descend to such persons, being Protestants, as would have 
inherited the same in case the person so marrying were actually dead.”} 


Moreover, by the Royal Marriage Act,§ the consent of the 
King was a condition precedent to render the marriage 
valid, and without such consent any attempted marriage would 
be void; and his consent had not even been asked for, and, 
if asked for, most assuredly would never have been given. 
Nay, although such an attempted marriage be void, it 
is by no means clear that the attempt to contract it 





* Imperfectly and without reference quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald in “ Life,” 
vol i. B 80, but to be found at length in Lord Holland’s “Memoirs of the 
Whig Party,” vol. ii. p. 126; and in Sir G. C. Lewis’s “ Administrations 
of Great Britain, 1783-1830,” p. 106, note. 

+ “Life,” vol. i. p. 80. 1 W. & M., st. 2, c. 2; 12 Geo. IIL, c. 11. 

§ 1 W. & M., c. 2; 12 Geo. IIL., C. xi. 
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would not operate as a forfeiture of the Crown. Lord Brougham 
points out that the law of England, and every other country, 
abounds in cases of acts prohibited and made void, yet punished 
by a forfeiture of the rights of him who contravenes the pro- 
hibition as much if they were valid and effectual—e.g., in 
England, if a tenant for life makes a feoffment in fee, this 
forfeits his life estate, although the attempt to enlarge his estate 
is altogether ineffectual, and the feoffee takes nothing by the 
grant.* 

” Mrs. Fitzherbert returned to England in the first week of 
December, 1785. Fox evidently suspected that somé simula- 
tion of marriage was intended, and on the 10th December wrote 
the Prince a faithful and masterly letter of advice, which we 
regret we have not space to transcribe at length. After stating 
the dangers of such a marriage, even supposing “that it could 
be a real one, but,” continued Fox, “your Royal Highness knows 
as well as I that according to the present laws of the country it 
cannot be ;” and after dwelling fully on that subject, he added— 


“ A mock marriage (for it can be no other) is neither honourable 
for any of the parties, nor with respect to your Royal Highness even 
safe. This appears so clear to me that if I were Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
father or brother I would advise her not by any means to agree to it, 
and to prefer any other species of connection with you to one leading to 
so much misery and mischief.” + 

The Prince, therefore, acted with a perfect knowledge of the con- 
sequences of his proceedings. He replied the next day to his 
faithful counsellor in a letter which Sir G. C. Lewis properly 
stigmatizes as “false, hypocritical, and canting”t; and on the 
21st of the same month the form of marriage was privately gone 
through between the Prince and the lady. 

According to Lord Colchester, who had heard it from Mr. 
Burton, a well-known member of the House of Commons, a 
Rev. Mr. Burt, of Twickenham, was the officiating clergyman, 
and received five hundred pounds for doing it, as he himself 
declared to his family on his death-bed.§ Written evidence 
of the so-called marriage still exists in a sealed packet kept at 
Coutts’ Bank. 

Lord Brougham says of this transaction— 


“The forfeiture of the Crown was the Prince’s own risk assuredly ; 
but he trepanned Mrs. Fitzherbert into a sacrifice of her honour to 





* “Statesmen of Geo. III.,” wbi supra. 

T Quoted without reference, ‘‘ Life,” vol. i. pp. 81-2; conf. ‘Memoirs of 
the Whig Party,” vol. ii. p. 127; “ Memorials of Fox,” vol. ii. pp. 281-3. 

t Ubi supra, Vide the letter, ‘ Life,” vol. i. p- 83; Sir G. C. Lew 
“Administrations,” &c., pp. 106-7, notes. 

§ “ Diary,” vol. i. p. 68. 
Vol. CXVI. No. CCXXIX.]—New Segatzs, Vol. LX. No. I. F 
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gratify his passion, when he well knew that the ceremony which she 
was made to believe a marriage could only be regarded as a mere 
empty form, of no legal validity or effect whatever, unless, indeed, that 
of exposing her, and all who assisted to the high pains and penalties of 
a premunire; while he pretended that he was making her his wife, and 
made her believe she was such, he was only making her the victim of 
his passions and the accomplice of his crimes,”* 


Lord Brougham wrote this not knowing Mrs. Fitzherbert’s own 
account of the transaction, given to Lord Holland, which Mr. 
Fitzgerald, as is his custom, imperfectly quotes, and then 
describes “as admittedly absurd as regards the religious portion, 
and in the eyes of any one acquainted with the Roman Catholic 
religion, ridiculous.” How far this comment is well founded, our 
readers may judge by reading the passage, as we will quote it at 
length :— 

“‘ The account”—we transcribe Lord Holland’s words—“ given of 
some part of the transaction by Mrs. Fitzherbert herself to a friend of 
mine, a man of strict veracity, is curious, and I believe, correct. It 
was at the Prince’s own earnest and repeated solicitations, not at Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s request, that any ceremony was resorted to. She knew 
it to be invalid in law; she thought it nonsense, and told the Prince 
so. In proof that such had been her uniform opinion she added a very 
striking circumstance—namely, that no ceremony by a Roman Catholic 
priest took place at all—the most obvious method of allaying her scruples, 
had she had any; I believe, therefore, she spoke with truth when she 
frankly owned, ‘that she had given herself up to him, exacted no con- 
ditions, trusted to his honour, and set no value on the ceremony which 
he insisted on having solemnized.’ It was performed by an English 
clergyman, a certificate was signed by him, and attested by two 
witnesses, both, I believe, Catholic gentlemen, and one a near relation 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert—Mr. Errington. Mrs. Fitzherbert, from mixed 
feelings of fear and generosity, tore off the names of the witnesses at 
some subsequent period lest they should by possibility be involved in 
any legal penalties for being present at an illegal transaction.”* 


This false step was the cause of much that was tortuous and 
sinister in the Prince’s after-career. The cloud of debt and 
embarrassment which lowered over him at the beginning of his 
intimacy with Mrs. Fitzherbert spread and thickened. He was 





* “Statesmen of George III.,” wi supra. Mrs. Fitzherbert’s account first 
appeared in Lord Holland’s “ Memoirs of the Whig Party,” which were not 
published until long after the first publication of Lord Brougham’s “ States- 
men.” 

+ The words in italics are omitted by Mr. Fitzgerald in the passage quoted 
without reference, “ Life,” vol. i, p. 85; conf. ‘“ Memoirs of the Whig Party, 
vol. ii. p. 140-2; Sir G. C. Lewis, “ Administrations,” &c.,p. 111. Vide 
remarks on this affair, WestminsTER Review, N.S., No. cxvi., Art. “Caroline 
von Linsingen and King William IV.,” p. 384-6, 
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compelled again to apply for relief to his father, who in harsh 


terms declared that neither then nor at any future time would 
he sanction an increase to his son’s income. The Prince held 
himself out to the nation as reduced to poverty by his father. 
He broke up his establishment, sold his carriages and horses, 
shut up half Carlton House, stopped the improvements going 
on there, and ostentatiously “proclaimed that he was setting 
aside £40,000 a year for the payment of his debts.” The 
King’s injudicious harshness produced the only result to be 
expected — the Prince borrowed money from the Duke of 
Orleans, soon afterwards to be known as Citizen Eyulité. Fox 
again came to the rescue, and recovered from the Duke the 
bonds given him by the Prince. Attempts were then made to 
induce the House of Commons to come to the Prince’s rescue, 
but they were met by Pitt with cool contempt. At the begin- 
ning of 1787 the Prince was in a state of almost actual penury, and, 
contrary to the advice of all the Whig leaders, it was determined 
that an independent member should bring the state of his affairs 
before the House. One Newnham, an Alderman of London, was 
selected, we know not why, as the Prince’s mouthpiece, and 
asked the Minister if he proposed taking any steps to relieve the 
Prince from his embarrassments. Pitt, in his coldest manner, 
said he had no commands from the King on the matter, and 
Newnham gave notice that he would bring forward a motion on 
the subject. 

In the course of some preliminary skirmishes, Mr. Rolle, one 
of the Members for Devon, George III.’s own model Country 
Gentleman, the Hero of the “ Rolliad,” and the “Jan Rolle” of 
Peter Pindar*—no doubt instigated by the Court—alluded to 
something which he said “ involved matters cf Church and State.” 
Pitt made mysterious and even menacing allusions to the “ deli- 
cacy of the question,” and his determination, if need be, however 
distressing it might be to him—to discharge his duty to the 
public and enter fully into the subject. He subsequently ex- 
plained that he only referred to the Prince’s pecuniary affairs ; 
but we agree with Mr. Fitzgerald, that there can be no doubt 
that what was passing in Pitt’s mind was the mock marriage with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. In the next sitting of the House, Fox inter- 
posed, and with reference to what previously fell from Rolle, 
said, “If allusion were made to a certain low and malicious 
rumour, he was authorized to declare it to be a falsehood.” He 
further denounced it as “an invention gross and malicious, a 
teport of a fact which actually could not have happened.” 





* Afterwards created Baron Rolle. He survived to do homage at the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria in 1838, 
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Rolle replied, “they all know that the law forbade such a trans- 


action, and made it null and void ; but still it might have taken. 
place, though not under the formal sanction of the law ; and upon 


that point he wished to be satisfied.” Fox, after alluding con- 
temptuously to Rolle, rejoined, “that. when he denied the calumny 
in question he meant to deny it in toto, in point of fact as well 
as law. The fact not only never could have happened legally; 
but never did happen in any way whatsoever, and had from the 
beginning been a base and malicious falsehood.” To a further 
question by Rolle, Fox replied that “what he had last said was 
to be understood as spoken from direct authority. Lord Brougham 
assures us that before Fox thus far committed his honour, “he 
took care to be well assured of the fact by direct personal com- 
munication with the Prince himself; and as Sir G. C. Lewis 
points out, “If Fox had spoken without authority, the Prince 
would unquestionably, either in public or private, have disavowed 
his act, which he never did except to one person”—viz., Mrs. 
Fitzherbert herself. To her, the morning after Fox’s declaration, 
he gaily said, “Only conceive, Maria, what Fox did yesterday! 
He went down to the House and denied you and I were man 
and wife. Did you ever hear of such a thing?” She made no 
reply, but turned pale. Notwithstanding she had in her power 
the documentary evidence now lying at Coutts’ Bank, “she 
saw that her fate was sealed.” The Prince having made Fox 
commit himself, now proceeded to disavow him. He sent for 
Grey, then a young member of the House of Commons; but 
already the rising hope of the Whigs—whom after, like a 
second Moses leading for forty years through the wilderness of 
opposition, he more happy than the original Moses, brought into 
the promised land of place and power—with much agitation he 
exclaimed, “ Charles certainly went too far last night. You, my 
dear Grey, shall explain it.” Grey, as the Prince might have 
expected, “ positively refused to do what he desired.” “ No other 
person can,” he added, “be employed without questioning Mr. 
Fox’s veracity, which nobody, I presume, is prepared to do.” 
In the course of the conversation the Prince admitted that a 
ceremony had been gone th ough, and ended it by saying abruptly, 
“ Well, if nobody else will, Sheridan must ;” accordingly Sheridan 
did come down to the House, and, as Lord Holland tells us :— 

“‘Utter some unintelligible trash about female delicacy, which 
implied the displeasure of the Prince, and still more of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, at what had passed in Parliament, but did not directly 
or even remotely insinuate that what Mr. Fox had spoken was either 
beyond or without the authority of the Prince.” 

For more than a year afterwards Fox never spoke to the Prince, 
and Mrs, Fitzherbert never again during their joint lives spoke 
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to Fox. In this difficulty the Prince fulfilled Sir Gilbert Elliott's 
prophecy, that he would always have secret advisers behind his 
responsible advisers. He could not trust himself to upright and 
honourable men like Fox and Grey, but consulted the shifty 
‘clever, good-natured Sheridan, who as jong as he lived exercised 
a bad influence over the Prince. To the end of the Prince’s life 
he never forgave Grey for the part he took in this matter. 

On the publication of Moore’s “ Life of Sheridan,” the Prince, 
‘then King, denied that absurd story “of his supposed marriage.” 
After his death, Mrs. Fitzherbert produced to William IV. the 
documents now deposited at Coutts’ Bank.* 

The Prince’s treachery was all for lucre of gain. It was intended 
to smooth the difficu!ties that stood in the way of a vote of the 
Commons to relieve him from his embarrassments, and it was suc- 
cessful. The Commons voted £160,000 towards the payment of 
his debts, and £60,000 for the completion of Carlton House— 
his gambling debts were, it is said, kept out of the accounts 
presented to the King and to Parliament. Three years more had 
not elapsed when his debts had again mounted up to £650,000. 

The story of the plots and intrigues between opposing parties 
and of the quarrels in the Royal Family which arose in 178S-9 
in consequence of the first more serious development of George 
III.’s ever latent insanity and the anticipated appointment of 
a Regent, is told by Mr. Fitzgerald with some inaccura- 
cies, but on the whole fully and clearly. We find, 
however, in his narrative nothing unknown before. In these 
transactions the Prince again fulfilled Sir Gilbert Elliott’s 
prophecy as to his predilection for secret and more secret 
advisers. At the commencement of the King’s illness, Fox, the 
Prince’s special friend and counsellor, was in Italy. In his absence 
the Duke of Portland and the other members of the Cabinet of 
1783, “the Prince’s Ministry,’ were the natural persons for the 
Prince to consult. Undoubtedly his proper adviser on the grave 
questions as to his constitutional rights in this emergency was 
Erskine, then his Attorney-General.t He, however, appears never 
to have been consulted at all. The Prince in preference sought 
the advice of Lord Loughborough, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, a renegade Whig,t who had been Solicitor-General in Lord 





* Vide “Life,” vol. i. pp. 88-106, vol. ii. pp. 438-441; Brougham’s 
“Statesmen of George III.” tit. George IV.; Sir G. C. Lewis, “ Administra- 
tions,” &e., pp. 106-112; and Lord Holland’s “ Memoirs of the Whig Party,” 
‘and the other authorities there cited and referred to. 

+ Erskine was his Attorney General from 1786 to 1793, when he resigned. 
In 1805 he was made Chancellor of the Prince’s Duchy of Cornwall. 

t See the story of his defection from the Whigs in Trevelyan’s “ Life of 
Fox,” p. 380, seq. George III.’s epitaph on him, and Thurlow’s comment 
On it, are both equally well known. 
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North’s administration. Behind Loughborough was Sheridan, 
and behind Sheridan again, a lower depth still, a Captain Payne, 
familiarly called Jack Payne, one of the Prince’s gambling and 
betting friends. Separate from this group of advisers was 


Thurlow, oscillating between the King and the Prince, as the: 


medical reports of the King’s state varied from day to day, and 
between whom and Loughborough there was an internecine 
struggle for the Great Seal. We may remark in passing, that the 
difference between Pitt and Fox as to the Prince’s right to the 
Regency, illustrates what Lord Harrowby remarked to Mr. 
Greville, “that the natural disposition of Fox was to arbitrary 
power, and that of Pitt to be a Reformer.’* This accounts for 
Fox asserting on behalf of the Prince the claim originated by 
Loughborough of an indefeasible right to all the regal powers and 
prerogatives undiminished—and for Pitt favouring the plan of 
restrictions which the Prince, or rather some of his advisers, 
described “as an experiment to ascertain with how small a portion 
of kingly power the executive government of this country may be 
carried on.”+ The Regency debates did not pass off without an 
attempt to reopen the Fitzherbert question. It was generally 
believed that Fox’s statement in the House was, unconsciously 
on his part, a fiction. Rolle, with the pertinacity of a dull, 
obstinate man, vowed that, in spite of threats and opposition, he 
would fathom that matter, and with that view he proposed a 
clause excluding from the Regency any one already married to a 
Papist, either in law or fact. Fox was conveniently absent ; but, 
in his absence, Grey rebuked Rolle for his conduct, and imputed 
to him the worst of motives. 

The half measures taken in 1787 towards payment of the 
Prince’s debts were, of course, ineffective, and he and the Dukes 
of York and Clarence raised money, mostly abroad, on their 
joint bonds. Double the sum lent was to be paid when the 
King should die, and any of the three brothers should come 
to the throne. On the authority of a Mr. Huish, who wrote 
some now forgotten “memoirs” of the time, and whom Mr. 
Fitzgerald calls “an industrious chiffonier, whose garbage seems 
always to contain a certain amount of facts,” he gives many 
details of these transactions. We trust, however, the details 
are garbage and not facts. It is painful for Englishmen 
to read that much of the money was advanced by French 





* Vide Sir G. C. Lewis, “ Administrations,’ &c., p. 120; Greville’s 
“ Journal,” vol. i. p. 184. <. al 

+ Vide the Prince’s letter, “ Life,” vol. i. p. 161. It is said, p. 163, to 
have been composed by Burke, altered a little, but not improved, by Sheridan, 
Loughborough, and other critics. 
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emigrants flying from the Revolution ; that some of them, when 
settled in England, became troublesome for their money; and 
that at the Prince’s instigation high-handed proceedings were 
adopted by our Government against these unfortunate persons, 
many of whom were sent out of England ; and in more instances 
than one, for alleged treason to France, they were sent to the 
guillotine. Claims arising out of these bonds remained unsettled 
as late as 1829, the last year of George IV.’s life* Next, the 
Prince, in order to mend his fortunes, took to racing. To do Mr. 
Fitzgerald justice, we must here quote his own words :— 


“Tt can scarcely be understood how passionate and successful a 
follower of racing was the Prince. Nothing, indeed, more completely 
disposes of the conventional idea of his character that he was w 
frivolous being without talents, and engrossed in pleasure.’ 


We pause, in our quotation, to add, by way of comment, the last 
words of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, in which he says the Prince 


“ Offers one more disastrous spectacle of a life wrecked by self- 
indulgence and an unbounded love of pleasure.” 


We resume our quotation :— 

“To be successful in this sport requires, as is well known, qualities 
of judgment, sagacity, and calculation, with the power of analyzing 
experience and turning it to profit.” 


This is the theory of racing ; by way of contrast let us hear 
another passionate and successful follower of racing narrate his 
twenty years’ experience of his pursuit:— 


“Nothing but the hope of gain would induce me to go through this 
demoralizing drudgery, which I am conscious reduces me to the level 
of all that is most disreputable and despicable, for my thoughts are 
eternally absorbed by it; jockeys, trainers, and blacklegs are my 
companions; and it is like dram-drinking, having once entered upon 
it I cannot leave it off, though I am disgusted with the occupation all 
the time. Let no man, who has no need, who is in no danger of 
losing all he has, and is not obliged to grasp at every chance, make a 
book on the Derby.” t 


The result of the Prince’s racing career was that in its four 
years’ duration “he won about £30,000; but the cost of his stud 
was stated to have been £30,000 a year.” Comment on these 
proofs of his success, judgment, and sagacity in this pursuit is 
needless. We may apply Mr. Fitzgerald’s words to the Prince’s 
racing career :—“ Almost every step in his long life, rashly and 





* See “Life,” vol. i. pp. 227-233. _ 
Ibid. vol. i. c. xxii. pp. 246, 255. Conf. vol. ii. p. 444. 
t Greville’s “ Journal,” vol. ii. p. 374. 
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improvidently taken, seemed destined to lead to a train of incon- 
venience and misfortune.’* Not one step was more fruitful in 
this direction than his marriage, which was the next event in his 
disastrous career. Lord Thurlow said of the Prince, in reference 
to his political conduct, “that he was the worst anchoring-ground 
in Europe.” This dictum was equally true of his domestic con- 
nections, and not only of his marriage, but of his pseudo- 
marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and of his other more irregular 
connections. So far as his marriage was concerned, it was im- 
possible—-as Lord Malmesbury, who negotiated it, confessed, with 
regret—“to foresee or conceive any comfort from the connec- 
tion.” The pressure of his debts, then (179+) exceeding £600,000, 
was the sole cause which made him consent to a mar- 
riage. This was avowed by the Duke of Clarence. With alla 
sailor’s bluntness, and the indiscreet garrulity for which he was 
remarkable throughout his life, he told his astonished peers in 
Parliament : 


“That the marriage was part of a bargain, the price being the 
payment of the Prince’s debts. Advantage then being taken of the 
difficulties in which he was involved, in order to procure from him 
this consent. He was in the situation of a man who, if he cannot get 
a haunch of venison will rather take any other haunch than go 
without.” 


The Prince suddenly announced to the King his wish to marry, 
and named the lady of his choice—his cousin, the Princess Caro- 
line of Brunswick.t He had never seen the lady ; but in this 
respect he followed his father’s example. The King never saw 
his intended wife till he met her at the threshold of St. 
James’s Palace, where she mistook one of the attendants for her 
bridegroom. It is doubtful by whose advice the Prince made 
his choice. All well-informed persons, according to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, say that it was directed by Lady Harcourt, and more 
especially by Lady Jersey, who had for the time superseded Mrs. 
Fitzherbert in the Prince’s favour. Lord Malmesbury thought 
the Princess had been suggested by the Duke of Clarence. By 
whomever directed a more unhappy choice could not possibly 
have been made. There was a rooted mutual dislike between 
the female members of the Royal families of England and Bruns- 
wick. The Princess’s father’s life was disgraced by the most 
open and shameless infidelity to his marriage vow. We know the 
feelings with which she looked on her coming marriage. She 





* Vol. i. p. 271. 
+ The Princess Caroline was the daughter of George III.’s sister, who was 
married to the reigning Duke of Brunswick. 
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frankly wrote to a confidante, “I am indifferent to my marriage, 
but not averse to it The man of my choice I am debarred 
from possessing, and I resign myself to my destiny.”” She seems 
to have confided the fact of this prior attachment to Lady Jersey, 
who was appointed her lady-in-waiting. Lady Jersey lost no 
time in disclosing this misplaced confidence to the Prince. In- 
dependently of these untoward circumstances, the Princess was in 
herself essentially unfitted to be the wife of such a man as the 
Prince. Mr. Canning, whom Lord Brougham pronounces to be 
“a judge, alike experienced and severely fastidious,” did indeed 
describe her in the House of Commons “as formed to be the life, 
grace, and ornament of polished society ;” and Lord Brougham 
himself has left a brilliant éloge on her ; but it is not the testimony 
‘of a witness, still less the opinion of a judge; itis the pleading of 
an accomplished advocate. Certain grains of fact, however, can 
be winnowed from his heap of words. “ Her talents were, indeed, 
far above the ordinary level of women; but her education had 
been rather below the average stock of princesses,” even of her 
day and generation, and her “buoyant spirits were little com- 
patible with the etiquette and the decorum of English palaces.”* 

The impression she made on Lord Malmesbury, who escorted 
her to England, he thus records :— 


“She has quick parts, without a sound or distinguishing under- 
standing ; a ready conception, but no judgment; . . . . some natural, 
but no acquired, morality, and no strong innate notions of its value 
and necessity ; warm feelings, and nothing to counterbalance them ; 
great good-humour and much good-nature; but wanting in character 
and tact. Her father said of her: ‘She was not béte, but had no 
judgment.’ Her actions were sometimes nasty and indelicate, and she 
was neglectful of her toilette, and offensive from this neglect.” 


A fact, the more unfortunate, because the Prince was at this 
time very delicate in his personal habits, though in his last years 
he was described by the Duke of Wellington as “extremely 
slovenly and dirty in private.” As to the Princess’s personal 
appearance, accounts differ; some describe her as being in her 
youth “lovely,” a description not warranted by her likenesses 
which have come down to us. Lord Malmesbury thought her 
at the age of twenty-seven “a rather ungraceful, hard-featured 
young woman, with a certain air of coarse good humour.” Of 
the first impression she made upon the Prince there can be no 
doubt. When introduced to her by Lord Malmesbury, he ex- 
claimed, “I am not well; pray get me a glass of brandy.” The 
envoy replied, “Sir, had you not better have a glass of water?” 





* See sketch of her in “The Statesmen of George III,” title George IV. 
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Upon which the Prince, much out of humour, said, with an oath, 
“No, I will go directly to the Queen.”” The lady on her part 
exclaimed, “Mon Diew! is he always like that?” then added, 
“T find him very fat, and not at all like the picture sent me.” A 
little while afterwards she told Lady Jersey “that the Prince 
looked like a serjeant-major with his ears full of powder.” 

No fact is better attested than that the Prince, to nerve him- 
self for the marriage ceremony, had recourse to wine or spirits, of 
which he partook so freely that he could scarcely either walk or 
stand. It is needless to retell the story, as well known as painful, 
of the one year of married life of this unhappy couple, ending 
within three months of the birth of their only child, in what 
Lord Thurlow coarsely, but not incorrectly, described as the 
“Letter of Licence,” given by the Prince to his unfortunate 
wife.* Within two years of the Prince’s marriage, his connec- 
tion with Mrs, Fitzherbert was renewed, and continued for some 
years, 

In 1797 the Prince turned again to politics, and offered to 
go as Viceroy to Ireland, declaring “his decided opinion that 
no time ought to be lost in repealing every exclusive re- 
striction and disqualification on the Irish Roman Catholics.” 
This decided opinion was probably inspired by Fox. __ Certainly 
it was not the native growth of the Prince’s mind. When King 
he asserted that he had always been opposed to Catholic Eman- 
cipation, a pretence which the Duke of Wellington refuted by 
“ looking up ” in 1829 the Prince’s correspondence with Mr. Pitt 
in 1797. Could the Prince have been trusted to govern Ireland 
on the liberal principles he at this time avowed, both England 
and Ireland might have been saved from irreparable calamities. 
Mr. Pitt’s knowledge of the King’s indisposition to any change ot 
the law on the Roman Catholic Question and his distrust of the 
Prince’s honesty and ability, led him to decline making any repre- 
sentation to the King of the Prince’s views and wishes on the 
subject of Ireland.t Deprived of the opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself in civil affairs, the Prince (who was titular colonel of 
a regiment), in view of the French invasion then feared, personally 
addressed the King, soliciting to be employed in active military 
service. The King bluntly refused this request, on the ground 
that “military command was incompatible with the situation of 
the Prince of Wales ;” but Mr. Fitzgerald tells us that privately 
the King expressed the opinion that there was but one of his 





* See the passages from Lord Malmesbury’s work, quoted without refer- 
ence in “ Life,” vol. i. c. xx. iv. v. vi., pp. 272-290; and Sir G. C. Lewis,. 
“ Administrations,” &c., pp. 355, 361, and the authorities there quoted. 

See the Prince’s letters in “ Life,” vol. i. p. 298, 
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family deficient in personal courage, and he could not name him 
because he would be his successor.* 

During the time of the Addington Administration, the Prince 
renewed his application for active military employment ; the King 
“applauded” his spirit, but referred him to the answers given 
before. This refusal aggravated the ill-feeling of the Prince 
towards the King. By the advice, it is said, of Lords Thurlow 
and Hutchinson, and Sir Philip Francis, the correspondence on 
the subject,+ between the Prince, the King, the Minister, and the 
Duke of York, was published in The Morning Chronicle, the 
organ of the Whig opposition. The King regarded the fact “that 
his son had published his letters” as a crowning insult, and it 
completed the alienation between them. 

The Prince was in no slight degree mixed up with the Minis- 
terial intrigues and complications of 1801, arising out of the 
King’s opposition to Mr. Pitt’s proposal for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, when, to use Sir James Graham’s memorable words, “ Mr. 
Pitt was prepared to do the right thing at the right moment, but 
genius gave way to madness ; and two generations have in vain 
deplored the loss of an opportunity which will never return.” { 
The Kiag’s mind was affected by the crisis—“ mon peére est aussi 
fou que jamais,” was the Prince’s plain-spoken but indecorous 
description of his state. A Regency seemed imminent, and the 
Prince pursued his usual tortuous course. He did not consult 
Fox and his other Whig friends—but he took counsel with Lord 
Moira,§ who now for the first time appeared as one of his advisers. 
It is uncertain whether he consulted Sheridan, but he certainly 
did consult his most secret adviser of all, Captain Payne. He 
opened negotiations with Pitt, who had resigned, and with 
Addington, who had accepted office, and assured him of his readi- 
ness to conduct the King’s Government by the Addington 
Ministry (with the addition of Lord Moira), and upon the same 
principles. The King, however, recovered, and the Prince only 
sustained fresh mortification, and inspired all sections of poli- 
ticians with distrust. || 
_ At the beginning of 1804, the King had another attack of 
insanity, mainly caased by the Prince’s publication of the corre- 
spondence between them. The Prince again acted with the same 
duplicity. Lord Moira was his ostensible adviser. With him 
was associated Sheridan, with whom the Prince had quarrelled, 
but who was now again in high favour. An incident eminently 





* “Life,” vol. i. p.327. Conf. p. 382. 

t See the correspondence given at length in “ Life,’”’ vol. i. pp. 343-363. 
} Quoted in Sir G. C. Lewis’s “ Administrations,” &c., p. 213, note. 

§ Afterwards the first Marquis of Hastings, ‘ 

| “Life,” vol. i. c, xxx. p. 329; Lord Colchester’s “ Diary,” vol. i. 252. 
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characteristic of the Prince now occurred—the receivership of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, worth £2,000 a year, fell vacant, the Prince 
gave the vacant office to Sheridan, but aclaim was made to it by 
General Lord Lake, whose brother produced a deed formally 
granting the reversion of the office to the general. Sheridan, 
however, we are told by Moore,* retained it. 

Lord Moira and Sheridan, on behalf of the Prince, negotiated 
with Addington, as to the arrangements for a Regency, which 
was now again imminent. They were ready to have joined 
Addington’s Ministry, and Addington offered the Attorney- 
Generalship to Erskine. He being the Prince's Chancellor, 
thought it needful to consult the Prince, and was astonished at 
receiving an expression of his regret, “that a proposal of this 
nature should be submitted to his consideration . . . . and that 
he was the very last person that should have been applied to for 
either his opinion or countenance respecting the political conduct 
or connections of any publiccharacter, especially of one so inti- 
mately connected with him and belonging to his family.” 

The Prince sent a message to Fox and Grey, assuring them 
that he was sensible of their attachment, but that, in the event 
of a Regency, he intended to throw himself into Lord Moira’s 
hands, and therefore would not see them. Lord Moira, in view 
of the coming Regency, was anxious for the formation of a Fox- 
Grenville Ministry, such as was formed in 1806, and so advised 
the Prince; but the Prince assured him that “ Pitt and Fox 
would never act together.” Fox, on his part, was arranging for 
a union between his followers, the old Whigs, and the Grenvilles, 
for the purpose of ousting Addington, who all agreed was unfit 
for his post ; but Sheridan, at the Prince’s instigation, got up an 
address to Fox, “ deprecating all party struggle at that moment.” 
Lord Colchester records that the Prince at this time “ repeatedly 
saw Addington, but nothing passed on political subjects, and the 
Prince professedly abstained from them.” The Prince was again 
doomed to be disappointed. The King once more recovered, 
and the Prince had increased the distrust of him felt by all 
parties.t 

In the formation of Mr. Pitt’s second administration in 1804, 
the Prince seems to have taken no part. His friendly relations 
with Fox were renewed, and he assured Sir Philip Francis—the 
reported Junius, who was one of his many secret advisers— 
that 





* « Life of Sheridan,” vol. ii. exix. 

+ As Duke of Cornwall, Erskine was his Chancellor of the Buchy. 

+ As to these transactions see “ Life,” vol. i. c. xxxii. p. 364; Sir G. C. 
Lewis, “ Administrations,” &c., p. 239 ; Lord Colchester’s “ Diary” for 1804, 
vol. i, p. 474, et seq. 
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“He desired it might be published to all the world in his name and 
authority, that in the personal rejection of Mr. Fox from the Ministry 
to please the King, he considered himself as the party injured; that 
he saw clearly that Mr. Fox was rejected as his friend, and that it was 
meant to wound him through his side.”* 


This was probably only another instance of his habitual dupli- 
city. It is equally probable that another such instance was his 
assurance to Lord Colchester— 


“That he had prevailed with Mr. Fox not to think of bringing 
forward the whole Roman Catholic claim, but to soften it down for a 
question for a Committee.” t 


But it is evident that he was now meditating a change, from 
the decided opinion in favour of the claim which he avowed 
when seeking to be Viceroy of Ireland. 

A newspaper devoted to him, and known to be inspired by 
Sheridan, announced— 


“That the leading members of both the (Fox and Grenville) 
Oppositions have declared themselves decidedly in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation, the personal friends of an illustrious personage alone 
excepted.” , 

During the latter months of Mr. Pitt’s second administration, the 
Prince’s friendship for Fox again cooled, and, through Sheridan, 
he was renewing his approaches to Addington. The death of 
Mr. Pitt led to the formation of the Fox-Grenville Ministry, 
known by the nickname of “ All the Talents.” + 

The Prince, through his influence with Fox, procured the admis- 
sion of Lord Moira into the Cabinet as Master of the Ordnance, 
and the appointment of Erskine to be Chancellor, much to the 
disadvantage both of that great man and of the country.§ 

Probably the Prince wished to get rid of an adviser so high- 
minded and honourable as Erskine, and to find a Chancellor for 
his Duchy more suitable for his tortuous and dirty ways. This 
much we know, that when he first suspected the Princess of 
Wales of conjugal infidelity, he, move swo, did not have recourse 





* “Life,” vol. i. p. 881. 

+ “ Diary,” vol. i. p. 558. Conf. Moore’s “ Life of Sheridan,” vol. ii. exix. 

t Mr. Fitzgerald is mistaken in supposing that this nickname was first given 
to this Ministry at the time it was reformed after the death of Mr. Fox. Vide 
vol. i. p. 428. 

§ Erskine had never practised at the Chancery Bar. It was wished to 
make him Chief Justice of England, for which high office he was admirably 
suited, and the Great Seal was accordingly offered to Lord Ellenborough, who 
tefused it on the ground that “ neither he nor any person exclusively educated 
for the Common Law (meaning, as he afterwards owned, Erskine) could be fit 
for it.’ The Seal was then offered to Sir James Mansfield, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, but he declined it, and Erskine became Chancellor. Sir G. C. 
Lewis, “ Administrations.” Lord Colchester’s “ Diary,” vol. ii. p. 34. 
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to Erskine, but to Thurlow, now his private adviser on every 
important subject, and to an adviser, still more impracticable for 
his purposes than even Erskine—Romilly. The circumstances 
disclosed to Thurlow and Romilly led to the first of those miser- 
able inquiries into the delinquencies of the Princess of Wales 
which is known as “The Delicate Investigation.” Considering 
the events of 1820, it is an odd coincidence that that investiga- 
tion should have been conducted by the Whigs, and that the 
cause of the Princess was warmly taken up by the Tories, thus 
reversing the situations occupied by the two parties in 1520. In 
both instances the position of each party was one of the accidents 
of political life. The investigation must have been conducted by 
whichever party was in office, and the Whigs then happened to be 
in power, as were the Tories in 1820. Mr. Fitzgerald says, “that 
it was remarkable that no official action should have been taken 
till the Prince’s friends were in power ;” but the particulars of 
the case were not put in the Prince’s hands till December, 1805, 
and the Fox-Grenville Ministry was formed early in 1806. 

We may dismiss the unsavoury history of the Delicate Inves- 
tigation with this rernark—that the manner in which the inves- 
tigation was conducted, the Princess not being present or repre- 
sented at it, nor evidence heard on her behalf, and yet a 
conclusion adverse to her come to, shows that those who con- 
ducted the investigation either knew not, or had forgotten, that 
great maxim of justice which has been thus beautifully enun- 
ciated : “Qui statuerit parte inaudita altera, etiam si aquum 
statuerit haud zequus fuerit.”* 

There exist two graphic sketches of the King and the Prince 
at this time, by two different hands, which are amusing. In 
June, 1806, Lord Campbell was— 


“Within half-a-foot of the old King. I fear”—he wrote to his 
father—‘“‘ he is again going off as ‘the blooming of the peas approaches.’ 
He was habited in the most grotesque manner that it is possible to 
conceive. White leather pantaloons and half-boots; a German great 
coat without any coat under it; a long rapier sticking out beneath 
the great coat; a flaxen unpowdered bob-wig; a shovel hat like a 
bishop’s, with a high grenadier feather on it; and he groped his way 
with a huge gold-headed cane. He seemed in good spirits, and was 
as talkative as ever.” 


Lord Albemarle, then a boy, described, “the first Gentleman 
in Europe,” at the same period as— 





* “Life,” vol. i. c, xxxvi. p. 408. Sir G. C. Lewis, “ Administrations,” &c., 
p. 361. Lord Brougham’s “ Statesmen of George IIL,” tit."George IV. 
{ “Lord Campbell’s Life,” vol. i. p. 183. 
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“A merry, good-humoured man, tall, though somewhat portly in 
stature, in the prime of life, with laughing eyes, pouting lips, and nose 
which very slightly turned up, gave a peculiar poignancy to the 
expression of his face. He wore a well-powdered wig, adorned with a 
profusion of curls, which, in my conscience, I believed to be his own 
hair, as I did a very large pigtail appended thereto, His clothes 
fitted him like a glove, his coat was single-breasted, and buttoned up 
to the chin. His nether garments were leather pantaloons and 
Hessian boots. Round his throat was a huge white neckcloth of 
many folds, out of which his chin seemed to be always struggling to 
emerge.”* 


In the fall of 1806 Fox died. His influence over the Prince, 
though at times great, was always precarious, and had for some 
time been waning. His death produced a complete change in 
the relations of the Prince and the Whig party. Within a few 
days of Fox’s death the Prince wrote to Grey, the new Chief of 
the Foxite Whigs, a letter which Mr. Fitzgerald would have us 
believe was not sincere, or intended to be sincere; but which the 
Prince himself, six months afterwards, called “a most sincere and 
warm disposition of my mind and views.” This “disposition” 
contained this declaration :— : 


“As to ourselves, my friend, the old and steady adherents and 
friends of Fox, we have but one line to pursue, one course to 
steer—to stick together, to remain united, and to prove by our 
conduct, in our steady and unshaken adherence to those principles 
which we imbibed from Fox when living, that now (though, alas! he 
is no more) we were not unworthy of him, and that his memory will 
for ever live in our hearts.” 


At an earlier period, at the time of that schism in the Whig 
body, which the Gallophobia of Burke produced, the Prince 
boasted to Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire :— 


“That there never was heard ‘a stronger eulogium than I this day 
pronounced upon Fox, in complete refutation of all the absurd 
doctrines and foolish distinctions which they (the seceding Whigs) 
have grounded their late conduct upon .. . . they were completely 
driven to the wall, and positively pledged themselves hereafter to 
follow no other line of politics than that which Fox and myself would 
hold out to them; and this with a certain degree of contrition 
expressed by them at their ever having ventured to express a doubt 
either respecting Charles or myself.” 


In another letter to Grey, written within four days of the 
letter to him from which we have already quoted, the Prince 
expressed his grief:— 





Bd Lord Albemarle’s “Recollections,” quoted, without reference, by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, vol. i. p. 403. 
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“That any of Fox's friends should of themselves think of retiring 
from their situations at a moment which imperiously called on them 
to remain in office to further and bring to bear the system which 
the great and powerful mind of our poor friend would soon have 
effected.” 

In spite of these protestations, the Prince might well have 
imitated the candour of one of the law officers of the late 
Beaconsfield Administration, who told his constituents “that he 
did not know much about politics, but that he found Liberalism 
would not pay.” Fox had obtained over the Prince an influence 
due to those extraordinary powers of attraction, which both Pitt 
and Wilberforce owned they felt, and which overcame the pre- 
possessions of Lord Sidmouth, and the repugnance of George III. 
That influence was now gone, and Grey, Fox’s successor, from the 
independent conduct he pursued in reference to the Prince's 
connection with Mrs, Fitzherbert, was the object of the Prince’s 
hatred. “The unbending honesty and straightforwardness of 
dealing with all men and subjects,” which Lord Brougham attri- 
butes to Grenville, the leader of the other section of the Whigs, 
and in fairness it must be added, “ his neglect of those courtesies, 
and that spirit of conciliation, which facilitate political and _per- 
sonal intercourse ;” which, according to the same authority, 
equally characterized Grenville, made him repugnant to the 
Prince—above and beyond these personal considerations Whig 
principles are essentially anti-pathetic to kings and princes ; even 
when, as in the case of the House of Brunswick, they owe to those 
principles their throne. Toryism is naturally subservient to 
them, and the Prince, looking to the prospect of his early accession 
to power, whether as Regent or King, as naturally turned towards 
that party, “which has always been inclined to king-worship,” 
and shrewdly judged that he would find advisers more sub- 
servient and—chief point of all—more disposed to facilitate his 
designs on the public purse in Eldon, Sidmouth, Vansittart, and 
Percival, than in Grenville, Grey, Petty, Erskine, and Romilly. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that within six months of 
the death of Fox, and on occasion of the break-up of the Minis- 
try of “ All the Talents,” the Prince wrote to Lord Moira that he 
was determined (we quote his own words) “to resume my original 
purpose, sincerely prepared in my own mind on the death of 
poor Fox, to cease to be a party man, although in alliance with 
him it had been the pride of my life to be so; and to retire from 
taking any active line whatever, at least for the present, in 
political atiairs,” and further that he had deemed it his duty to 
communicate his resolution to the King. We knov also from Lord 
Holland that, after the death of Fox, the Prince “ distinctly dis- 
claimed to him all connection with the Ministry, and repeated 
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above once his total indifference to politics since the death of 
Fox.* 

The truth was, as Sir G. C. Lewis puts it,“ The Prince’s pecuniary 
extravagance kept him constantly in a state in which it was 
inconvenient to him to be on bad terms with the King and his 
Ministers, and therefore made it necessary for him to “ride per- 
petually at single anchor.” + 

The unsettled state of the King’s mind was now aggravated, and 
the peace of the whole Royal family destroyed by the enquiry, 
justly and necessarily made by the House of Commons, as the 
Great Inquest of the Nation, into the scandal as to the Duke of 
York and Mrs. Clarke. Here the Prince again shewed his 
shifty, unreliable character. At first he declared he regarded the 
attack on his brother as an attack on himself. Then finding 
that the current of parliamentary and public opinion ran strongly 
against the Duke, he sent. one of his household to the Speaker 
to announce “his intended forbearance not to interfere by his 
friends or opinions in the discussion of the case.” The King, 
who was in agony at the unhappy position of his favourite son, 
implored (through the Queen) the Prince to come forward in 
defence of his brother, urging that his neutrality in such a case 
was equal to joining in the proposed condemnation. ‘I'he Prince, 
however, could not be induced to do more than send Colonel 
MacMahon, who had succeeded Payne in his household and con- 
fidence, to vote in favour of the Duke in order to show that he did 
not agree in the condemnation of his brother, but he declined to 
interfere with those members who sat as nominees for the close 
boroughs of his Parliamentary friends, and whose votes he might 
therefore have influenced. 

In 1810 George III. "became permanently insane, and his 
reign virtually came to an end, although for another ten years 
the coins of the realm bore his image and superscription, writs 
ran in his name, and the statutes passed were said to be of such 
a year in his reign. The Prince now was in all but name King. 
Henceforth his life is the history of this country for the ensuing 
twenty years, and is known to all; we therefore confine the 
remainder of our narrative to such facts as illustrate his character, 
and such as will enable our readers to test the truth of Lord 
Campbell’s astounding dictum, that “George IV. is the model of 





* The particulars of the transactions are given by Mr. Fitzgerald, in vol. i. 
pp. 422-439, 
{ “Administrations,” &e., p. 2 
“ Life,” vol. ii. ¢. i. p. tz 2 Lord Sets" Diary,” vol. ii, p. 169. 
Sir G. C. Lewis “ Administrations, ” &e. p. 311 
[Vol. CXVI. No. CCXXXL. J—New Snigs, Vol. LX. No. I. G 
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a Constitutional King of England. . . . He has stood by and let 
the country govern itself.* 

The establishment of the Regency, and its opening, were 
marked by similar intrigues to those of 1788-9. The Queen 
was determined that the restrictions of the scheme then proposed 
should at least for a time be imposed upon the Regent, and to 
retain in office for that purpose the Percival Ministry, one of 
the most active and influential members of which was Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, who had framed the measure of 1788. The 
Prince in this erisis acted with al! his habitual tortuousness and 
duplicity. He disliked both Percival and Eldon, who had 
taken his wife’s part at the time of the “ Delicate Investigation.” 
He, therefore, gave express authority for saying “that he abhorred 
the present men.” We have before said that he hated Lords 
Grey and Grenville, and shortly afterwards we find that Lord 
Moira, “who talked unguardedly,” said that “the Prince did 
not mean to remove the present Ministry, but merely to introduce 
a friend into the Cabinet.” Parliament having voted the 
Regency Resolutions, the Prince sent for the two Whig leaders, 
to frame his answer to the Addresses of the two Houses, and 
communicated to them his intention of calling on them to form 
a Ministry of which Lord Grenville was to be thehead. But it 
was impossible for him not to consult secret and still more secret 
advisers. Behind the Whig Chiefs, and, far more confiden- 
tially, he consulted Sheridan, to whom during their joint lives he 
adhered as firmly as it was in him to adhere to any one; Adam, 
who had succeeded Erskine as Chancellor of the Duchy, and 
Michael Angelo Taylor, a familiar figure in the Carlton House 
Circle. The answer prepared by Grey and Grenville was set 
aside, and it was settled that the answer should be prepared 
by the trio of secret advisers. 

Mr. Taylor’s graphic account of its concoction deserves to 
be given in his own words. He was sent for at about three 
o’clock on the morning of the day the Address was to be presented. 


“He found the Prince, Sheridan, and Adam all in consultation. 
The Prince showed him a rough draft of the address, asking him to 
make two fair copies, adding, in his own style, ‘Those damned fellows 
will be here in the morning.’ On Taylor’s advice the Prince went to 
bed, while he himself proceeded with the task set to him. All the 
time Sheridan and Adams walked up and down, the latter occasionally 
stooping to whisper the scribe ‘ The damnedest rascal existing,’ referring 
to his companion, while Sheridan would occasionally mutter ‘Damn 
them all.’ Taylor went home, and returned betimes to Carlton House 
where he found the Prince in bed, and the deputations from the 





* “ Life of Lord Campbell,” vol. i. p. 467. 
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Houses waiting below. ‘ Are those damned fellows come?’ the Prinee 
asked. “‘ Yes, sir.” After u little while came the ejaculation, ‘ Damn them 
all.’ Mr. Taylor was then directed to make fresh copies, as further 
alterations had been made.” 


If the new Ministry was not completely formed, great progress 
had been made in its formation, when the Queen and Court 
set on foot an intrigue to keep the Percival Ministry in office. 
The success of this intrigue was greatly promoted by the exist- 
ence of those reasons which, as we have stated, induced the Prince 
to incline to the Tory party. In this intrigue a leading, if not 
conspicuous, part was played by Sir Henry Halford, whom Mr. 
Fitzgerald accurately describes ‘“‘ as one of those adroit physicians 
whom a Court training forms,” and of which he also with equal 
accuracy says, “there has been a regular succession about the 
English Royal Family :” a fact which the instances of Knighton, 
in George IV.’s reign, and Stockmar, in the reign of Victoria, 
prove. Halford, either directly, or through the Queen, represented 
to the Prince that when the King, whose early recovery was said 
to be anticipated, came to learn the change there had been in 
the Ministry, his malady would be so aggravated that it would. 
be fatal to his life. Halford worked so powerfully and so insi- 
diously on the Prince’s fears and feelings, that the day before the 
Regency Bill received the sanction of the “phantom,” as the 
Great Seal was called in the political slang of the day, the 
Prince informed Percival that exclusively from motives of filial 
duty and affection he should retain him and his colleagues in 
office,* 

About the time that the Prince became Regent, “a new, 
influence,” to quote Mr. Fitzgerald, “ began to direct his policy 
and inclinations, and which grew stronger with successive years.” 
This refers to the Marchioness of Hertford, whom Mr. Fitzgerald 
describes as “a decorous lady of quality, whose connection with 
her admirer must be accepted as that of a correct and platonic 
kind.” There is no advantage in reviving dead scandals, and we 
need therefore only observe that Mr. Fitzgerald here shows his 
ignorance of the persons of whom he is writing. At first the 
Regent showed, or affected to show, dislike to Percival and his 
colleagues. ‘“ We have to do business,” said one of them, “ with 
aman who hates us, and only wishes to turn us out.” At first 
he would only communicate with his Ministers through the 
members of his household, an indignity which the Ministers 





* “Life,” vol. ii. c. ii. p. 13. Sir G. C. Lewis “ Administrations,” &c. 
p. 325. “* Lord Campbell’s Life,” vol. i. 267. 
+ “ Life,” vol. ii. 57. 
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would not stand, and the Prince had to give way. He soon 
showed by his conduct that he was guided, not by principle but 
by humour and prejudice, and that he would sacrifice even his 
dislike to persons to gratify his paramount desire of saving 
himself trouble and annoyance. At the c'ose of the first year of 
the Regency (1812), the restrictions on the Regent’s exercise of 
the kingly power and prerogative expired. A recent writer 
observes, “that whatever may have been the faults and 
shortcomings of George IV., he never, as a King, neglected public 
duty,” and censures “ the poisoned pen of faction ” which “ before 
and since the death of this unfortunate Prince has not been 
idle.”* 

We may remark in passing that this writer would have some 
difficulty in reconciling his dictum with the facts narrated passim 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, who writes not at all with “the poisoned pen 
ot faction,” but rather as the apologist of George IV. We take 
at random one instance out of many we could give. Lord Moira, 
attending at Carlton House by the Regent’s command for an 
audience on the Catholic question, was told by the page in 
waiting “that the Prince had been so drunk the night before, he 
was not well enough to see him, but had ordered the page to 
teil him that he (the Prince) had settled the Catholic question, 
which was not any longer to be a Ministerial question.”+ The 
first part of this communication was as true as the remainder 
was false. The Regent, on his complete assumption of power, 
sent his well-known letter to the Duke of York. This letter 
will long be remembered from its having been made by Moore 
the subject of the “ wittiest and most pungent piece of political 
satire in our language.{ It will be remembered that the Prince 
by this letter proposed to Lords Grey and Grenville not to form 
a Ministry, but to join the Percival Cabinet. It was made, as 
Sir G. C. Lewis truly says, “in an indirect, ungracious, and 
suspicious form, and was calculated to deter the Whig leaders 
from acceptance and even from negotiation.” The sinister 
conduct of the Prince on former occasions had inspired them 
both with “a rooted distrust of his sincerity.” Lord Grenville 
wrote to a connection, “I have been once betrayed by the King, 
and I have no taste for affording his son the same opportunity, 
when I have so little cause to doubt that he has the same dis- 
position.” This negotiation fell through. On the assassination 
of Percival, and the consequent dissolution of his Ministry, the 





* “Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century, to 1834,” by Percy M. 
Thornton, vol. ii. pp. 281-2. 

7 “ Life,” vol ii. p. 72. 

t It is reprinted in “ Life,” vol. ii. p. 83. See our quotation, ante. 
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Prince, with more or less sincerity, suggested rather than proposed 
that the Whigs should join a Ministry under the premiership of 
the Marquis of Wellesley. The distrust of the Prince, perhaps 
excessive, but under the circumstances most natural, of Lords 
Grey and Grenville, and the deliberate treachery of Sheridan, frus- 
trated this negotiation. We concur in Horner’s and Romilly’s 
opinion of this transaction. It was “the triumph of inveterate 
duplicity, and the low arts of a palace over an inflexible and 
proud integrity,’* and we assent to Sir G. C. Lewis's judgment 
on it, that “the country suffered materially in its best interests 
by a decision which excluded from the Government, for a long 
series of years, some of the ablest, wisest, and purest-minded 
statesmen of the day.” We dismiss with one remark Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s laboured attempt to vindicate the Prince from the 
charge of abandoning the Whigs and Whig principles. It 
amounts merely to this—that the Prince cannot be said to have 
abandoned the Whigs, for, spite of his professions, he never was 
a Whig, nor Whig principles, for political principles of any kind, 
he never had at any time. The shade of George 1V.—if indeed 
shades indulge in trite quotations—may well say of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, “ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.” 

The Prince’s connection with the Whigs now ended for ever, 
unless, indeed, Mr. Fitzgerald be right that as late as 1812 the 
Prince boasted that he had had his daughter trained “in the 
principles of his most revered and lamented friend, Mr. Fox, who 
asserted and maintained, with such transcendant force, the just 
principles on which the Government, under the excellent Constitu- 
tion, ought to be administered for the true and solid dignity of 
the Crown, and the real security, freedom, and happiness of the 
people.” It is doubtful when this speech was made.t 

In one respect the Prince endeavoured to follow the example 
of his father, who interfered in the giving away not only “ of 
judgeships, bishoprics, and regiments, but in the subordinate 
promotions, lay and clerical.” ‘The following animated conversa- 
tion between the Regent and Percival took place within the first 
few months of the Regency. 

Referring to an intended appointment to the episcopate, 
Percival said— 

“On that point, sir, I am positively pledged.” ‘Positively pledged, 
Mr. Percival,” said the Prince,—* positively pledged to give away one 
of my bishoprics? I don’t understand you.” ‘I mean,” said Percival, 
humbly, “that it was the King’s positive and declared intention to 





* Horner’s “ Life,” vol. ii. p. 111. Vide “ Life,” vol. ii. cc. iii. to vii. pp. 60 
to 108. Sir G. C. Lewis ‘ Administrations,” &c. pp, 328-341. 
Tt “ Life,” vol. ii. p. 108. 
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give it to Dean Legge.” ‘Mr. Percival,” replied the Prince, inso- 
lently, “if I had any direct intimation of what were really the King’s 
wishes upon the subject, I could not only make Dean Legge, Bishop 
of Oxford, but Archbishop of Canterbury, if it were in my power. 
But as that is not the case, I shall make my own bishop.”* 


This was his usual policy, but when he met a Minister firm 
enough to oppose him he gave way. In the first year of his 
reign as King he promised a canonry of Windsor to a young 
clergyman who was then only a curate, but whose appointment 
was solicited by the then reigning female favourite, in whose 
family he had been a tutor. The Premier, Lord Liverpool, on 
hearing of the proposed appointment, went at once to the King, 
and told him that unless he was allowed to have the distribution 
of his patronage as Premier, without any interference, he could 
not carry on the Government, and that he should resign office if 
the curate was appointed. The King gave way, but, as the Duke 
of Wellington wrote to the Premier, “‘He never forgave your 
opposition to his wishes in that case. This feeling has influenced 
every action of his life in relation to his Government from that 
moment.”? When the weak and inefficient Goderich was Premier, 
the King, without the least consultation with his Minister, raised 
this clergyman to the episcopate.t We give another illustration 
of his supposed devotion to his kingly duties. Mr. Percival, 
when Premier, at an audience with the Regent, remained with 
him four hours. One of the Prince’s intimates hinted to the 
Minister, that “nothing annoyed the Prince so much as a long 
audience ; he could not bear the sight of a man for a week 
after.”t{ It was his common practice on such occasions to talk so 
much that the Minister was compelled to withdraw without having 
entered on the business on which he had asked an audience. In 
the mind of George IV. an audience was what the Scotch call 
“a hearing,” which in common English parlance means “a good 
talking to.” 

Lord Aberdeen, who knew much of George IV., described 
him to Bishop Wilberforce as being, towards the close of the 
Regency, “ certainly a Sybarite, but his faults were exaggerated ; 
he was to the full as true a man as his father.” By which we 
understand that the father was fully as false as the son. 





* “Life,” vol. ii, p. 65, referring to “ Buckingham Papers,” p. 172. Conf. 
Brougham’s “Statesmen,” &c. Tit: Geo. III. 

+ Greville’s “ Journal,” vol. i. p. 45, and “ Editor’s Note’ and “ The Duke’s 
Letter,” there quoted, and same vol., p. 115. During the same Ministry, the 
King unconstitutionally made Mr. J.C. Herries Chancellor. Vide Greville; 
“The Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. C. J. Herries” and the Hdinburgh Review 


for April, 1881. 
t “ Life,” vol. ii. p. 69. 
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“He would embrace you—kiss you—seized on the Duke* and 
kissed him. He certainly could be the most polished of gentlemen, 
or the exact opposite. They said he was always partial to me, and 
when I was sent to him, he asked, ‘ What d——d thing have I got to 
yield to now, that they have sent you to break it to me?’ In 1818, he 
was indolent, but he always read important papers, especially foreiga 
affairs, He would not wade through long-winded colonial papers, 
but that is always the case—the foreign affairs are what interests them, 
they concern the family of princes.” f¢ 


Would that some artist had painted, or would now paint, “ The 
Iron Duke, in the embrace of the First Gentleman in Europe.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald tells at length the mournful and familiar tale 
of the woes of the Regent’s wife and daughter, but it is needless 
to follow him. We agree with him that the Regent’s jealousy 
of his daughter amounted to insanity. He says, what we do not 
recollect to have seen mentioned before, that so early as 1813 
the Regent “was being persuaded by the Duke of Cumberland 
and Lord Yarmouth that he might obtain a divorce, and by 
marrying again secure the chance of a male heir to the throne.” 
He gives no authority for this, but it agrees with what we know, 
ou the authority amongst others of George 1V. himself, of the 
mischief-making character of the duke. So much did this idea 
of a divorce at this time absorb the Regent’s mind, that in the 
midst of a conversation on Wellingion’s victories in Spain, he 
burst out in his usual style: “ D n Wellington ; the question 
is, how am I to be rid of this d d Princess of Wales ?”; 
To promote this object he, in his usual underhand way, made 
through Nash, the architect, one of his creatures, repeated 
advances to Romilly to induce him to take the Chancellorship 
without his party. These advances it is needless to say were 
peremptorily rejected. From the same motive arose tie re- 
newed investigation into the subject matter of the “ Delicate 
Investigation” of 1806-7. The documents relating to it were 
referred to a commitiee of the Privy Council, consisting of the 
Cabinet, the three Archbishops, the Bishop of London, the 
principal Judges, and the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
The question referred to this committee was, whether it was fit 
that the intercourse between the Princess of Wales and her 
daughter should continue to be subject to regulations and restriz- 





7 * The Duke of Wellington. 
wa Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” vol. ii. p. 411. The Regency ended in 


¢ “ Life,” vol. ii. = 109-117. - 
_ § See the detailed account in Romilly’s “ Life,” vol. ii. 
|| See his character of the Duke of Cumberland, given to the Duke of Wel- 


lington, and by him reported to Greville. ‘ Greville’s Journal,” vol. ii. p. 218. 
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tions. Twenty-one out of the twenty-three members of this 
committee signed a report, arswering the question referred 
to them with an unqualified affirmative. Some, who were 
then members of the Liverpool Cabinet, had been in 1806-7 the 
Princess's confidential advisers, and now found themselves con- 
siderably embarrassed. One of them, Lord Eldon, refused to 
sign any report which would leave it open to any conclusion that 
he had altered his opinion, that ‘the charges of 1806-7 “ were 
either contradicted, or rested on evidence wholly undeserving of 
credit.” On the other hand, Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, 
who was one of the “investigators” of 1806-7, insisted as per- 
emptorily that he could not concur in any declaration “importing 
the Princess’s innocence, although the proof was not legally com- 
plete, his moral conviction being that the charges were true.” 
Under these circumstances it was thought, we are told by Lord 
Colchester, who was then Speaker, “fairer to the Princess to pass 
the whole matter by,” and for the committee merely to answer 
the question referred to them. Lord Campbell, writing to his 
father at this date, gives the following lines, whether composed 
or merely copied by him he does not say :— 


‘“’Tis strange this pair should disagree, 
Although so equal are their lives; 
The very worst of husbands he, 
And she the very worst of wives.” 

Such, however, was not the general feeling. ‘The embar- 
rassed position of some of the Ministers, their stupid biunders, 
the extreme unpopularity of the Prince, and the natural interest 
inspired by a wife abandoned by her husband, gained for the 
Princess the entire sympathy of the great body of the people of 
this country.”t The Regent could not then show himself with- 
out being saluted by hisses and hooting, and cries of “George, 
where is your wife ?” 

At the end of January, 1820, the long and melancholy life 
of George III. ended, and the Regent assumed the name of 
King. Within the first few days of his reign the new King, as 
it was said, not only succeeded, but nearly followed his father. 
For a short time he was ill, and in great danger ; but his won- 
derful constitution enabled him to rally, and he lived ten years 
longer. 

He was now in his 57th year, but he was enfeebled by his 
excesses, and by many previous illnesses, and after this renewed 
attack, his weakness, both of mind and body, evidently and 


. 





* Lord Campbell’s “ Life,” vol. i. p. 295. ; 
+‘ Life,” vol. II. ce. viii. to xiii. p. 112 to p. 184._ See Sir Geo, C. Lewis, 
“Administrations,” &c. 
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rapidly increased. He now became subject to various delusions— 
one was, that he had taken an active part in all the notable 
events of his time; he believed, not only that he had ridden 
Fleur-de-lis for the Goodwood Cup, but that he led the heavy 
Dragoons at Salamanca and commanded at Waterloo. On one 
occasion he asserted to the Duke of Wellington—on whose 
authority we have it—that George III. had said to himself, “Of 
all the men I have ever known,-you are the most perfect gentle- 
man!!!” On another, he told the Duke that the old Lord 
Chesterfield had said to him— 

“T must give your Royal Highness one piece of advice; stick to 
your father; as long as you adhere to your father you will be a great 
and happy man, but if you separate yourself from him you will be 
nothing, and an unhappy one; and by God (added the King) I never 
forgot that advice, I acted upon it all my life.” ‘ We all,” said the 
Duke, “looked at one another with astonishment.” 


Such power had this habit of self-deception gained on him, 
and se well was its existence known, that on the occasion of the 
duel between the Duke of Wellington and Lord Winchilsea 
some one said, “ The King will be wanting to fight a duel him- 
self.” “He,” replied Lord Sefton, who knew him well, “ will be 
sure to think he has fought one.”* 

True to his lifelong habits, he, throughout his reign, was 
under the influence of a female favourite, the Marchioness of 
Conyingham. Of course he had secret advisers. The Princess 
Lieven, wife of the Russian Ambassador, had her share of secret 
irresponsible influence. Another secret adviser was Sir William 
Knighton, who had been a physician, but was now his keeper of 
the Privy Purse.t The king hated him. “I wish to God some- 
body would assassinate Knighton,” he exclaimed on one occasion 
—but it was too much trouble to get rid of him. Knighton 
served him faithfully, and ruled him with a rod of iron, by the 
influence a strong mind has over 4 weak one. Another secret 
adviser was Sir John Leach, Master of the Rolls and Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, who looked for the higher place of 
Chancellor of England as the reward of his devoting himself to 
ensure the success of his master’s one great object in life—the 
getting rid of his hated wife, who had become Queen Consort. 
Mr. Fitzgerald describes Leach as “a pliant lawyer, the only 
man of position and ability who adopted and favoured the 
King’s plans.” A more accurate knowledge of the man would 
have taught Mr. Fitzgerald the accuracy of Lord Brougham’s 





* Greville’s “ Journal,” vol. i. pp. 195-241. 
Tt See Sir Denis le Marchant’s “Character of Knighton,” “ Life of Lord 
Althorp,” p. 217, note. According to Lord Colchester, Lady Conyngham and 
ly Knighton were “two intriguants looking only to themselves. “ Diary,” 
vol. iii. p, 539. 
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judgment on Leach—viz., that “not all England, certainly not 
all its Bar, could have produced a more unsafe counsellor, or one 
who was as sure to mislead the King as ever man was that under- 
took to advise another, than his ‘ vulgar adviser.’”* It was said 
at the time, “If Leach be in his Sovereign’s confidence he has 
the confidence of no other person in his dominions.” 

The two great events of the reign were those popularly called 
the Queen’s Trial and Roman Catholic Emancipation. The first, 
with all its attendant evils, was due to the conceited arrogance 
of Leach. ‘The second, though its long delay hindered and 
marred much of its good results, was due to the firmness of the 
Duke of Wellington. Into the well-beaten track of the history 
of these events we shall not accompany Mr. Fitzgerald, whose 
laborious compilation does not see to us to contain avything 
vew. 

On the Queen’s trial we gain some fresh information from a 
quarter not noticed by Mr. Fitzgerald. In the “ Memoirs of 
Metternich,” whom Byron well styled “a drawing-room cox- 
comb,” we find him saying, with all his usual self-sufficiency— 


“Tf I had seen the Prince Regent a vear ago everything would have 
been prevented. Castlereagh «& Co. have not behaved cleverly. Two 
years ago I could have put them in a position to manage matters 
differently. Alarm and want of quickness have brought them into a 
position from which they will not easily emerge. I gather that this 
shameful trial makes a shocking impression in England; what would 
it be if people knew the circumstances more exactly.” 


From the same witness we have an account of his interview 
with George 1V. when he visited Hanover. It is extremely 
characteristic of the man. 


“‘ The King was lying in a chaise longue in a rather fantastic Austrian 
Hussar’s coat. He wore the small cross of the Austrian order. The 
reception accorded me was that of a dear friend. J do not remember ever 
to have been embraced with so much tenderness The King was 
so good as to compare me with all the great men of antiquity, the 
Middle Ages, and modern times—naming them—as if he were saying 
a Litany of Saints He ended with a frightful explosion against 
his own Ministry, especially against Lord Liverpool, but entirely 
excepting Lord Castlereagh of whom he said, ‘ He understands you; 
he is your friend, that says everything.” ¢ 

The King’s conduct with regard to Catholic Emancipation, 
though professedly based on his “religious feeling,” was marked 





* “Statesmen of George III.”: Tit., Geo. 1V. As to the Queen’s Trial, see 
Westminster Review, N.S., No. cxii. Oct. 1879: Art. ‘Lord Brougham,’ 
pp. 500-515. 

+ Mettcrnich’s “ Memoirs,” vol. iii. pp. 384, 563-6-9. 
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by more than his usual duplicity, vacillation, and love of intrigue, 
or, as Mr. Fitzgerald, his apologist, phrases it, ‘a display of the 
acts of delay, wheedling, and craft, in all of which he was a pro- 
ficient.” Lord Russell truly says, “ George III.’s religious 
scruples were respected by the nation ; the religious scruples of 
George IV. did not meet with ready belief.”"* “ Nobody,” said 
the Duke of Wellington, when Premier, “can ever know where 
he stands upon any subject.” “It is painful,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, 
“to find Ministers till the matter [of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion] was settled, declining to trust the King. The Duke of 
Wellington told the Cabinet that, from his suspicions, ‘they ought 
to keep supply in hand.’” Another Minister, Lord Ellenborough, 
tells us simply and tersely the reason for this conduct: “The 
misery is, we have a lying master.” On another page of his diary, 
he writes, “It is impossible not to feel the most perfect contempt 
for the King’s conduct. We should be justified in declaring we 
will have no further intercourse with one who has not treated us 
like a gentleman.” Again, “The Duke of Wellington gives up 
the King as a bad job. He sees him very seldom He 
found what he did one day was undone the next, and he is in 
despair. The King has no constancy. There is no depending 
upon him from one day to another.” 

During the summer of 1829 the King lost the sight of one eye, 
and the sight of the other became indistinct. Early in 1830 he 
fell ill, and the people about him became seriously alarmed, and 
‘he was alarmed about himself. At the close of the mouth 
bulletins began to be issued; and then, to use a well-known 
phrase of Lord Beaconsfield’s, “the initiated knew that all was 
over.” It is painful to read that the King, during his last illness, 
and even when he spoke of himself as a dying man, continued 
to indulge in the excesses which had been his habit all his life. 
As late as May he talked of the necessity of having a new dining- 
room at the cottage at Windsor ready for Ascot, and of attending 
the races. The physicians then thought he cvuld not last a 
week, They are said, by Lord Ellenborough, to have been afraid 
of telling the King of his danger ; but his chief physician, Sir H. 
Halford, afterwards declared that it was not opportune before the 
end of May. 

“To acknowledge to the King my fears for his safety,” and after this, 

“when he had set his house in order, I thought myself at liberty to 
interpret every symptom as it arose in as favourable a light as I could, 
for his Majesty’s satisfaction; and we were enabled thereby to rally 
his spirits in the interval of his frightful attacks, to maintain his con- 





* “Recollections and Suggestions,’ ¥ 59. 
t Lord Ellenborough’s “ Diary,” vol. i. p. 377 ; vol. ii. pp. 31, 41, 100. 
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fidence in his medical resources, and to spare him the pain of contem- 
plating approaching death, until a few minutes before his Majesty 
expired.” * 

The King continued hovering between life and death until 
June 26th. Ata little before three on the morning of that day, 
after a sleep of about two hours, he awoke. Soon afterwards he 
suddenly put his hand to his breast, exclaiming, “Good God! 
what is the matter? This is death! I have been deceived ;” 
and soon afterwards expired without the least struggle or pain. 

None of his family, only his physicians and servants—-friends 
he had none—were present. 

Mr. Fitzgerald relates, but does not give his authority, “that 
Mrs. Fitzherbert offered to come to the King and watch over and 
soothe his last moments.” This is said to have given the dying 
man much comfort. He also states, but his proofs are by no 
means convincing, that the King always wore Mrs. Fitzherbert'’s 
miniature round his neck, and that it was buried with him. 

So lived and died the fourth Sovereign of the House of Bruns- 
wick. Lord Campbell said of him, ‘When he is missed, he may 
be mourned ;”+ but “Certainly,” we quote Mr. Greville’s record 
of the time, “nobody was ever less regretted; and the breath 
was hardly out of his body before the press burst forth in full 
cry against him, and raked up all his vices, follies and misdeecs, 
which were numerous and glaring enough.” } 

Mr. Bright once spoke of “the monarchy of this country, 
venerable with the willing homage of a thousand years.” 

“No people, no rational set of men,” says Lord Brougham, “ ever 
displayed to an admiring world the fondness for kings and queens, the 
desire to find favour in the royal sight, the entire absorption in loyal 
contemplations, which has generally distinguished the manly, reflecting, 
tree-born English nation.” § 

Certainly, the devotion to royalty which could stand the 
Jong-continued strain of the insanity of George III., and the 
selfish libertinism of George IV., and which to all appear- 
ance is undiminished, seems powerful enough to carry the 
monarchy through any future trials which human foresight can 
anticipate. 





* See the passage from Sir Henry Halford’s “ Essays and Orations,” p. 89, 
extracted at length by Mr. Fitzgerald, vol. ii. p. 438, note. 
t “Wile,” vol. i. p. 467. $ “Journal,” vol. ii. p. 2. = 
§ The account of George 1V.’s reign is contained in ‘‘ Life,” vol. ii. book il. 
p. 219, to end. Conf. Sir Geo. C. Lewis “ Administrations,” p. 339-470. 
Greville’s “Journal,” vol. i. passim. Lord Brougham’s “Statesmen of 
George 111].;” and for the last two years, the “ Memoirs of the Right Hov. 
C. J. Herries,” and the “Diary of Lord Ellenborough,” passim. See the 
account of the King’s funeral, vol. ii. p. 291. 
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Art. IV.—Tue Sucar Bounties Question. 


1. Report from the Select Committee on Sugar Industries : 
Evidence and Proceedings. July, 1879. 


2. Report from the Select Committee on Sugar Industries. 

Final Report. August, 1880. 
8. Parliamentary Return of all subsequent Correspondence on 

the Subject of the Export Bounties on Sugar. May, 1881. 
4, Petitions to Parliament from the West India Islands. 

188i. 
5. Annual “ Bluebooks” of the various West Indian Colonies. 

1880. 

R. RITCHIE’S Committee was appointed “ to inquire into 

the effects upon the Home and Colonial Sugar Industries 
of this country by the system of taxations, drawbacks, and bounties 
on the exportation of sugar now in force in various foreign 
countries.” It is our present purpose to deal specially with the 
second of these two provinces of inquiry. A very large share of 
the committee’s attention was directed to this effect of bounties 
on our colonial sugar industries ; and a proportionately large 
percentage of the evidence is concerned with this special aspect 
of the case. 
_ But there is, for the present, some strange fatality that appears 
to haunt the very term “colonies.” No sooner is this term used 
than the affairs treated of fail of just appreciation, not only here 
in England, but even in the colonies themselves. The very men 
who should know most, are often misled themselves into state- 
ments that are hard to reconcile with the records upon which 
they themselves found these statements. In the records of this 
particular committee there occur instances of this; and instances, 
moreover, directly compromising the most important points in- 
volved. For instance, in his answer to question 3,88, one of 
our most trusted authorities on West Indian matters tells us 
that “the diminished production (of sugar in the West Indies) 
commenced in 1872.” But the figures of sugar exported 
recorded in the tables provided by this same authority are as 
follows :— 
Sugar Exportep rrom THE British West Inpres 1x Tons. 
1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 i877 


—_ } 89,000 76,000 84,000 84,000 80,000 102,000 96,000 


West India } 
Islands ; 321,000 173,000 195,000 188,000 237,000 214,000 181,000 


Totals 300,000 249,000 279,000 272,000 317,000 316,000 277,000 
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The “diminished production that commenced in 1872” did not 
continue even till the following year. 
Again, the same high authority tells us (3960)— 


“T think that in, say, ten years half the production of the West 
Indies would be knocked on the head altogether; in fact it has begun 
already. I do not think I should be outside the mark if I stated that 
nearly fifty estates are in course of abandonment now (1879). _ I think 
about fifty have come under my own knowledge, principally in Jamaica; 
about six or eight months ago, so far as my recollection goes, twenty- 
six estates were advertised for sale without any buyer.” 


This latter sentence somewhat qualifies the former ; but if we 
turn to the Jamaica Bluebook itself, we find recorded in dry and 
hard official columns that only four estates were abandoned 
during the year 1879. And it is further to be noticed that these 
four were of very small size, making altogether only 323 hogs- 
heads of sugar, in an island which exports annually over 30,000 
hogsheads. Moreover, there is, in the opposite column, the very 
significant entry of one “abandoned” estate brought back into 
cultivation. 

In the colonies themselves we have evidence that knowledge 
of the actual state of the case is not a conspicuous attribute of 
those interested. It seems that early in the present year a peti- 
tion to Parliament lay for signature in our various West Indian 
colonies, this petition, purporting to back up the report of Mr. 
Ritchie’s committee ; but in one point, at the least, those who 
drew up the petition ignored altogether the Report of the com- 
mittee. The point of the petition is a request for a counteracting 
duty. The committee, in their Report, ‘feel themselves precluded 
from recommending the adoption of a countervailing duty ;” and 
proceed to declare that: “The only certain mode of altogether 
abolishing bounties, is manufacturing and refining under excise 
supervision ;” and again: “The most effectual way of stopping 
the granting of bounties is manufacturing and refining under 
excise supervision.” And yet this petition, with the avowed 
object of supporting the recommendations of Mr. Ritchie’s com- 
mittee, distinctly supports the course which that committee 
explicitly abandons, and significantly omits all reference to that 
course which the committee warmly advocates. 

It is somewhat remarkable to find this lack of knowledge as 
to what is actually proceeding, even in those who are commer- 
cially and personally connected with the West India Islands. 
It is, however, more than remarkable—it calls for protest—to 
find this ignorance reflected in the highest official circles. Among 
the Board of Trade letters is one, dated Dec. 2, 1580, and 
addressed to the “Workmen's Committee for the Abolition of 
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Sugar Bounties.” In this there are three paragraphs dealing 
with the colonial aspect of the question, and the first of these 
three is penned in ignorance of facts, some of which are detailed 
in the second,; the third is penned in ignorance of facts not only 
well known in the colonies, but which has been specially and 
ably treated by the Colonial Office in recent years. Speaking of 
the proposal to “ remedy the complaint of the West Indian sugar 
grower’ by the means of a countervailing duty, the letter runs :— 


“The question at once arises whether, under any circumstances, it 
would be right to ask the consumers of the mother country to forego 
cheap sugar, and to change their commercial policy, in order to 
encourage an industry with which their connection is so indirect. To 
do so would be to make the possession of the colonies a burden, and 
not a gain to this country, which would then have to bear taxes which 
would not be imposed if we had no colonies. 

“ But, independently of these general considerations, I have further 
to point out, for your information, that the production of cane sugar 
in the colonies has not diminished under the influence of competition 
with beet-root sugar, but has, on the contrary, increased during the 
period in which the bounty system has prevailed. The average of 
the production of the principal West Indian Colonies was, for the five 
years ending 1869, about 166,000 tons; for the next five years about 
181,000; and for the four years ending 1878 about 200,000. 

“Tt should be remembered, also, that many of the colonies themselves 
at the present: time place an export duty upon their own sugar, and 
in the face of this impediment, created by themselves, it seems 
unreasonable that they should ask the consumers of the mother 
country to give up the cheap beet-root sugar they now get, and to 
accept in place of it the cane-grown sugar burdened by duties imposed 
solely for the advantage of the colonies.” 


The general spirit of this passage ill consorts with the ideal 
colonial policy which Liberals and Conservatives alike have for 
years agreed to. To speak of the connection between the con- 
sumers in England and the planters in the West Indies as “so 
indirect,” is to ignore altogether the intricate commercial uniou 
at the present subsisting between England and the West Indies— 
a commercial union which is supposed, in these days of freedom 
for the individual, to subsist on its own strength alone; and 
which, if it exist at all, must be direct and close, and by no means 
vague and indirect. Is it possible that the Board of Trade can 
be ignoraut of the fact that Englishmen, for the most part resi- 
dent in England, and for the most part belonging to the great 
body of English consumers, own the capital invested in the West 
Indies, and the West Indian trade? The producers and carriers 
of the West Indies are most of them residents in and “con- 
sumers” belonging to the mother country; their connection with 
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the West Indian sugar-growing industry is of a most palpable 
and direct kind. The West Indies are, in Mill’s happy phrase, 
“ the tropical farms of the British Islands.” 

It is much to be regretted that the Board of Trade, after 
satisfying itself that the West Indies were resisting with marked 
success the supposed action of the bounties, should have inserted 
into these letters clauses, now happily meaningless, implying 
that the refiners and consumers of the mother country still asked 
whether the colonies were “a burden, and not a gain to this 
country.” Such phrases have not been heard since the days of 
the notorious crude and bygone ‘“‘colonial policy,” which the 
English were the first to break through, and which regarded the 
colonies, not as free portions of the mother country, but as segre- 
gated enterprises which could only be supported by the mother 
country if they proved to be a gain and not a burden to herself. 
Such language is all the less desirable seeing that, as a matter 
of fact, no such “change of commercial policy” would do the 
West Indian sugar growers any good. As a matter of fact he 
has no need of such change of policy. The proof follows in the 
succeeding paragraph of the letter. 

It is also to be deprecated that the paragraph concerning the 
export duties should have been inserted. It ought to have been 
well-known at the Board of Trade that these export duties levied 
in the West Indian colonies are levied, not “ for the advantage of 
the colonies,” but as part and parcel of the various local enter- 
prises, especially that of sugar growing. ‘Usually the export 
duty is simply a method of levying a tax on sugar estates, on the 
ratio of their profits, for the purpose of ensuring to these estates 
certain necessaries. These export duties are thus “specially 
appropriated revenues” raised on special property, either to 
secure a supply of labour (as in Jamaica, where they are devoted 
to the immigration of coolies and the support of labourers 
hospitals), or to secure peace and quiet among the unorganized 
crowds of labourers (as in St. Kitts, where they are devoted to 
maintaining a yeomanry militia). They are impediments only 
in so far as all the expenses of production are impediments to 
its cheapness. But they are raised by, out of, and for, special 
industries. The method may be faulty, but it is a method, not 
of general revenue, or for “State purposes,” but simply of self- 
existence for one particular industry. 

It is indeed high time that more attention were paid to the 
actual condition and the actual prospects of this sugar growing 
in the West Indies. We shall here briefly lay out the facts of 
the case, collating all by the aid of recent personal experience in 
almost every Wesf Indian island. We shall confine our exposi- 
tion, in the main, to these islands; they yield us normally three- 
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quarters of our own colonial supply. Sugar that is grown in the 
Mauritius and the East Indies, in Natal and in Queensland, finds 
its chief market in the Eastern Hemisphere. It may be noticed 
incidentally that the local demand in South Africa and in 
Australia is increasing rapidly, but it is increasing out of all 
proportion to the increase of sugar-planting in these large 
colonies. In Australia, at the beginning of this century, there 
was no market for sugar. Now, in the Australias there has come 
to exist a rapidly increasing population of nearly 3,000,000, and 
all great consumers of sugar. Over the vast interior of the 
“island continent” sugar is among the most important of the 
“rations,” which form part of the pay of shepherds, stockmen 
and others; and in the cities, that are appearing with such 
rapidity, well-to-do communities of Englishmen are vying with 
the mother country in their large consumption of sugar per head. 
But these West Indies—these “tropical farms of the British 
Isles,” as they have been termed—are the English sugar colonies 
in most direct connection with the English market, and there- 
fore the group of colonies most typical of our colonia] sugar 
industries, so far as they are influenced-by European Bounties. 

At the very threshold we must notice that there is one great 
fact persistent throughout the history of West Indian sugar- 
planting, and that is the fact of the perpetual plaint that all is 
going wrong. The ‘groans of the planters,” that made so great 
a stir in 1670, have never ceased since then to burden the atmo- 
sphere. This is, indeed, fresh evidence in support of the 
plausible theory that the secret of Englishmen’s success is their 
native propensity to grumble. West Indian planters, like their 
fellow-agriculturists in England, are never satisfied ; and it is 
well they are not. They will have it that what they attempt is 
done better elsewhere, and the consequence is that they do 
things better than they are done elsewhere. They grumble that 
the French have tramways in Guadaloupe, and with this grumb- 
ling they introduce better trams on their own estates. This 
“groan of the planters” must be taken “cum grano.” The 
‘remembrance of the persistent recurrence of these groans is 
necessary to any complete explanation of the case. 

The outrageous assertions of the present evil effect of the 
bounties do not surpass the frantic anticipations of evil which 
centred, in days gone by, respectively round the abolition of 
slave labour, the competition of slave versus free-grown sugar, 
and, more lately, the extinction of the sugar duties in England. 
Forebodings just as. dismal, arrays of figures just as curious, 
arguments just as little founded on fact, cropped up in these 
episodes, and with the same urgency and the same need of 
explanation as in this last. But the sugar-growing industry has, 
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managed to survive. It may be it has changed ; it may be it is 
destined to yet further change; but its destruction would seem 
to be as far off as ever. 

The emancipation of the West Indian slaves, and the whole 
‘movement that has abolished slavery in this western civilization, 
entailed, like all radical changes, much incidental loss and 
trouble. For long Cuba and Brazil kept slavery alive and 
smouldering, though the trade itself was doomed. In this 
interval loss was occasioned to the West Indies by two distinct 
causes. In the first place, the West Indian planters themselves, 
for the moment, failed to devise any efficient substitute for the 
abolished slave labour; in the second place, the Cubans, fore- 
seeing the doom of the slave system, drove the machine to the 
utmost of its power. The very impending end of slavery largely 
stimulated the transhipment of negroes from Africa to Cuba, and 
largely stimulated the Cuban endeavours to force all the work 
possible out of the doomed slaves. The consequence was a 
frightful rate of mortality, which, in the end, made its heavy 
mark on the cost of this kind of labour, and in great measure 
hastened the change that was to ensue when civilized cruisers 
had at last managed to stop this importation of fresh material— 
a change which again set West Indian planters on their legs. 

The gradual extinction of the English sugar duties was again 
a subsidiary cause that soon figured as a main pretext in these 
renewed complaints of West Indian sugar-growers. We have 
here a significant example of the practical difficulties that 
surround even the doing away with government interference 
with industrial affairs. We have again dominant the rule that, 
in such interference, if you benefit one class you must disad- 
vantage some other, at all events for the time being. When 
England took the step of substituting for the graduated scale 
the one uniform duty on all sugars, it is obvious that the 
inferior raw sugars suffered, while the superior gained. The 
West Indians at once found a cause of complaint; and, on the 
whole, it is probable that this step towards the abolition of the 
duties had some temporary adverse effect on the West Indian 
industry. But with the abolition of these duties there ensued 
a majority of redeeming features. The English public, for 
instance, that abolished slavery and the sugar duties, offered 
speedy compensation in the greatly increased consumption of 
sugar in England that followed on each of these high-principled 
acts. In 1840 the total sugar consumed in England was 
4,500,600 cwt., its value was about £10,000,000, and the con- 
sumption at the rate of 15 lbs. per head. In 1873 the con- 
sumption had risen to 51 lbs. per head. The duties were finally 
abolished in 1874, and for the year 1879 the total of consump- 
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tion was at the rate of 65 lbs. per head, representing a total of 
20,000,000 cwt., for which no less than £27,000 000 was paid. 

We are now face to face with the latest phase of these 
complaints. We are told that the abolition of these duties 
injured West India sugar growing by allowing unbridled play 
to the baneful effects of bounties that are given in sundry 
foreign countries on the export of sugar. Incidentally, how- 
ever, it will be remarked that these very bounties themselves 
only exist in countries where sugar duties continue to be levied ; 
and the abolition of these duties in England set up England 
herself as a most successful example of a country thriving in 
an atmosphere where bounties are impossibilities, and where the 
market for cane sugar is free of access. ‘That this example has 
not been without effect we see in the fact that the French and 
other bounty-yielding countries are already exclaiming they can 
no longer compete with English refiners, or with colonial growers 
of sugar. Thus this much complained of abolition of sugar 
duties has in itself come to be one of the most powerful argu- 
ments towards the destruction of these very bounties that are 
regarded with such pious and unfeigned horror. 

Before considering the bounties themselves, the real measure 
of their effect, and the best means to their removal, it is well 
briefly to examine, by the light of recent local knowledge, the 
present condition of the industry of sugar growing in our West 
Indian colonies. We shall at once find that these colonies have, 
during the present century, passed through three periods—the 
one, of corruption and collapse culminating in the abolition of 
slavery in 1838; the second, of mismanagement and uncertainty, 
until some ten or eleven years ago, when matters became more 
settled; the third period that has since set in is of steady 
progress, and of a far more healthy and hopeful tone generally 
of enterprise and management. The most significant feature of 
the middle or transition period was the odd reluctance with 
which those most concerned came to recognize the dawn of new 
and more favourable conditions. It has always been common 
to confine causes to the single influence of slavery and emanci- 
pation. And this common error is rarely rectified by the 
altogether necessary, if forgotten addition of the fact that prices 
of sugar have seen as great changes as this labour question. In 
the world’s market, from causes quite extrinsic to the West 
Indies, the price of sugar has, since the period of emancipation, 
fallen from £50 to £20 a ton. It is true, that here again the 
vast increase in consumption which England’s free trade policy 
hasenabled her to enter upon, has in great measure compensated 
this enormous fall in prices. Prices may have fallen to one- 
third of what they were, but the Englishman consumes just 
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three times as much as he used to do. This would be very 
palpable compensation, but for the fact that the West Indian 
growers do not provide him with the extra supply he now con- 
sumes, And this is in great measure the fault of the West 
Indian grower himself; but it is a fault he is fast remedying. 
His chief obstacle has, hitherto, been his being trammelled at every 
step by the traditions and the arrangements created by and for 
a state of affairs that has passed away. And the dying voice of 
this old dispensation is the present persistent outery that bc ties 
are creating much loss, suffering, and injury-to our West Indian 
sugar-growers. 

As a matter of fact the West Indian colonies, even under 
present arrangements, seem capable of producing sugar cheaper 
than it can be produced elsewhere, or from other plants. Mr. 
Quintin Hogg pointed out (Ques. 3871): “ You get in saccha- 
rine matter fowr times as much to the acre in Demerara as 
you would get in France.” Any one conversant with the West 
Indies will acknowledge that the actual cost of growing and 
manufacturing sugar range from £9 to £12 per hogshead. The 
cost of putting this sugar in the English market ought not to 
exceed £3 or £4 a hogshead. LBeet-root growers and manu- 
facturers universally declare that a price of £18 a ton is a price 
that will, if permanent, destroy their industry altogether. The 
limit that will destroy beet growing will only curtadl profit in 
cane growing as at present carried on in the West Indies. This 
fact should suffice to show bounty-giving countries the prompt 
uecessity of a reform of their ways. The boasted effect of these 
bounties is to lower prices in the great English market; but 
this, in the end, is to abolish bounties, by rendering impossible 
the industry they were instituted to support. The “ bounty- 
fed” refiners already cry out. M. Léon Say himself complains: 
“Ce qui est certain, dans tous les cas, c'est qu’a l’inverse de ce 
qui existe pour les raffineurs Frangais, les raffineurs Anglais 
peuvent obtenir leur natiére premiérs a un prix inférieur in ce 
qui devrait étre son prix normel.” 

Growers are also discovering their error. In his Report for 
Mr. Ritchie’s Committee on the sugar industry in Germany, 
our Secretary to the Embassy tells us, “the average cost of 
manufacturing raw sugar from beet would be about thirty marks 
(403.) a ewt.” And at the present, whatever the actual cost of 
production on the spot, the governments of these countries allow 
the geueral public to subscribe to make good any losses the 
r-finers and growers may become subject to, owing to the low 
prices forced upon the market. How far, and for how long, 4 
confiding public will thus continue this thankless and baneful 
charity tine only can prove. 
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Among our West Indian colonies the Island of Jamaica may 
be taken as a fair sample of what is now proceeding in that part 
of the world, for the Island of Jamaica has not, so far as sugar 
growing is concerned, advanced in recent years with the rapidity 
shown by others of our West Indian colonies. And yet, even in 
this matter of sugar, Jamaica has a tale to tell that is quite 
contrary to the prevailing ideas, not only in England, but in 
Jamaica itself. A great collapse or alteration of all conditions 
occurred in Jamaica on the abolition of slavery. Then followed 
a period of trial and stagnation. Since then there has been 
steady recovery; but also, right through, there have survived, 
even until now, not only traditions but experiences of the older 
state of things : and the contrast, though becoming daily less and 
less marked, has for many years exerted only too much influence. 

In general terms it may be asserted that, from 1500 to 1840, 
there was a general and rapid decline in the prosperity of 
Jamaica. The climax was reaciied in the abolition of slavery, 
and the consequent period of confusion. 

Population. Total Export. 
1800 waa aa 260,000 me eee 3,000, 800 
1360... ~= = 400,000 Sw, 850,000 
1830 ins or 560,000 ose eee 1,500,000 

The period antecedent to the abolition of slavery was a period 
of marked and continuous decline. The period that followed, 
from 1840 to 1865, was a period of false ideas, of mismanage- 
ment, of absenteeism, of debt, of extravagance. The turning 
point came with the Morant Bay troubles; and with the conse- 
quent inauguration of good government commences a period 
of steady recovery. But public opinion in Jamaica has not 
even yet emancipated itself from the traditions of the slavery 
period, or from the sad experiences of the transition period. 
These seem burnt into the heart of Jamaica, and they power- 
fully prevent all timely recognition of the totally different 
conditions and prospects the present offers. It is, perhaps, useful 
to remember that this feeling is mirrored faithfully in the one 
or two leading newspapers. Minds thus affected cannot bring 
themselves to believe that the new Jamaica is, or ever can be, 
prosperous; and yet facts stand out in strong contrast to this 
sentimental conservatism. For instance, the totals of the threz 
chief exports for the last four decades stand as follow :— 

Sugar. Coffee. Rum. Pimento, &c. Total values 
hhds. Ibs. puncheons, ewts, exported. 
1840=9 .., 4)2,000 ... 64,000,000 ... 170,000 ... 37,010,000 ... £9, 000,0N0 
1850-9 ... 369,000 ... 53,000,000 ... 170,000... 61,000,000... 8,000,000 
1860-9... 329,000... 70,000,000. 19,000... 54,900,000... 8,400,000 
1870-9 ©. 352,000 |... 87,000,000 ... 210,000 ... 59,000,000 ... 12,900,000 

Previously to 1840 there had been a steady and very large 

decline. Sugar fell from an annual average production in 1800 
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of 120,000 hgds. to 40,000 in 1840 ; rum fell in the same period 
from 50,000 to 17,000 puncheons. There has been, then, in 
Jamaica a great falling down, but now there is a great recovery, 
This has been most definitely shown in the records of the area 
under cultivation. Such land becomes liable to a tax of 3d. an 
acre. In 1868 there were 39,000 acres paying this tax ; in 1876 
there were no less than 49,000. During the last eight years 
fruit has been grown largely, and exported in fast increasing 
quantities. In 1870 the value of fruit exported was £6,000; in 
1879 it had reached a total of over £40,000. Real social pros- 
perity appears to be spreading fast in Jamaica. The rapid 
increase of the negro in numbers is, no doubt, partly result and 
partly cause of this. The census gave 346,000 negroes in 186], 
and in 187] 393,000, an increase of 46,000 in only ten years, 
with no aid from immigration. This increase is a vast benefit, 
not only to the negro, but to the whole island, and—heresy though 
it is to say so—above all to the sugar planters themselves. The 
negro increasing thus fast fills up the land with population ; and 
it is only in comparatively empty and virgin lands that man can 
feed himself in idleness. With increase of population, land avail- 
able for agriculture rises in value; the negro, to obtain this extra 
value, must work for wages. The more the negro increases in 
numbers the greater will be the need that he work; the more 
the negro increases in numbers the surer will be the supply of 
much needed labour to the planter. Barbadoes is witness to 
this. 

In every way, then, there is in Jamaica hope of better 
prosperity, not only for the community as a whole, but for the 
sugar industry in particular. Among other incidental advantages 
the prosperous negro eats beef; of late years the keeping of 
“pens,” or cattle farms, has thus become a most profitable under- 
taking ; and many a sugar planter is enabled now to live in and 
out of his pens, and take all the clearances from his sugar as so 
much pure profit. Pimento, logwood, fruit, and this supplying 
the local meat market, are opening up to the planter new mines 
of profits ; he need not now look solely to sugar. He will conse- 
quently be enabled to stand pressure in prices which other 
sugar growers will be little able to face. Year by year he will 
become better enabled to hold up through prices that would, if 
maintained, put an end altogether to beet cultivation ; and he 
will, in addition, reap considerable reward in the sudden rise of 
price that will follow any definite failure of other supplies. He 
will not forget that even the shortness of the beet crops in 
1576-7, really a difference of, say 270,000 tons in the world’s 
supply, at once sent up prices nearly 50 per cent. 

We have in Jamaica, it would seem, every sign of a prosperous 
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community. We in England must not be misled by the counter- 
statements of a small clique still extant in Jamaica which, wedded 
to the older conditions, vents its displeasure at the undisguised 
success of the new dispensation by clamorous exaggeration of 
every small ill. The present governor, it seems, with the apt 
instincts of an unbiassed statesman, thoroughly recognizes the 
real tendencies of affairs; and it is a great advantage for the 
Jamaican community that it is under the care of one who is not 
blinded by the traditions of a state of things that has passed 
away : otherwise, these clamorous remnants of “old Jamaica,” 
blind to the actual resulting facts of the present, would prove 
but sorry leaders of their equally blinded fellow-citizens. We 
have nothing but an historical interest in the fact that such a 
clique still survives. By a strange misnomer the old dispensa- 
tion was termed “ representative government.” Government in 
those days lay in the hands of the more prosperous among the 
13,000 whites, and its rule extended over 500,000 negroes and 
coloured inhabitants ; in other words, there existed an oligarchic 
despotism, a system which destroyed itself by its own proven 
incapacity to fulfil the functions of a government. The Morant 
Bay crisis brought in a definite change. In all such changes 
there are some who do not approve, and these in Jaraaica are 
strongly stirred against the present governor because he tells 
them that the whole community is advancing fast in prosperity. 
This is to them little short of “ flat heresy,” and in direct contra- 
diction not only to their convictions, but, above all to their vatici- 
nations. They are soured to find that, under a new dispensation, 
Jamaica can achieve a prosperity proved to have been impossible 
under the old dispensation. 

Governor Musgrave has done Jamaica a real service in calling 
attention to facts. Both imports and exports have increased fifty 
per cent. in the last fifteen years; debt has been paid off to the 
amount of £100,000 ; population has increased from 450,000 to 
550,000 ; savings-banks, telegraphs, government railways are all 
introduced and rising rapidly in public estimation ; the tram- 
cars, started in Kingston only eighteen months ago, already 
yield 15 per cent. profit; education is not only extending 
with great rapidity, it is also increasing with equal strides in 
efficiency ; and the people year by year are becoming better 
housed and better clothed. In such a community, no doubt, 
the home market is a chief concern; but it is additional and 
crowning testimony to prosperity to find that the industries 
that result in exportable products are likewise in flourishing 
development; and for our special purpose it is important to 
notice that among these industries sugar retains the premier 
position. 
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Exports From Jamaica, 1879. 


Sugar wee eee £400,000 
Rem <.._.. 200,000} £800,000 ongar. 


Coffee ... ... 250,000 


Dye-woods_ ... 200,000 
Pimento & Fruit 180,040 £660,000 all other products. 


Miscellaneous... 60,000 


Total, £1,260,070 

It would appear, then, that the industry of sugar-growing in 
Jamaica has come to be a leading industry in an essentially 
flourishing community ; and there is not even logic in the asser- 
tion that this particular industry can be in a languishing or 
decrepid condition. 

And the same account, with increased point, applies to the 
other West Indian colonies. ‘These are, in the aggregate, export- 
ing year by year more and more sugar; and they did this in 
spite of the falling off in prices, which was so much commented 
upon in late years, but which is now over. And there is 
little marvel in this, for those who know the West Indies, 
know that this falling off in price represents, not an en- 
dangering of production by a falling of price beyond possible 
limits of cost of production, but merely a curtailment of profits 
which, so far as this falling off has yet gone, is a curtailment that 
West Indian planting can well meet. Can the same be said for 
beet growing? And, in addition, there are phases of West Indian 
planting, as we shall presently see, greatly benefited by this 
temporary fall in price. This fall hastens the creation of a new and 
free class of plauters, untrammelled by the encumbrances and 
engagements of the older class, that has brooded for so long over 
West Indian productive enterprise. 

It is well worth putting on record the figures supplied to the 
Committee by Mr. Hogg of the export of sugar from the British 
West Indies. They exhibit a marked, sustained, and definite 
increase. They, of course, vary from yearto year. There are 
few crops more variable than the cane crop. It will be well, 
then, to record the totals for four-year periods, and so eliminate 
this element of uncertainty, and better fit the figures for 
general perusal. 

Exports or Sugar FROM THE West INDIES, 


Years. Totals for 4 years’ periods, in tons. 
1844-47... one ‘san ae 554,000 
1848-51... ee ie xg 544,000 
1852-55... +e ss me 603,000 
1856-59... ons one _ 649,000 
1860-63... as se aes 754,000 
1864-67... oot wee se 797,000 
1858-71... aes one ake 903,000 
1872-75... _ eos oa 899,000 
1876-79... sa rv ‘ss 975,000 
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From 1844 to 1865—for twenty-one years—the actual annual 
total never reached 200,000. Since 1865—for sixteen years—the 
annual total has never been below 200,000, except in the two 
years 1869 and 1872. It will be observed, also, that in the 
period 1872-75 there is a falling off, slight indeed, but still not 
an increase. This is worth noticing, in spite of the more than 
compensating increase in the next period, 1876-79; this latter 
great increase, it will be remembered, comes immediately after 
the abolition of Sugar Duties when Bounties were said to be of 
most effect. That this abnormal decrease was the effect 
of seasons alone, we know when we see that the crops of 
1872 and 1873 were very much below the average (amounting 
bus to 400,000 for the two years) ; and there is further proof in 
the fact that for those two years the prices of sugar were, in the 
words of the Report of the Committee, “abnormaily high.” 

It is well to notice parenthetically, that, though the present 
condition of the industry of sugar growing in our West Indian 
colonies is in a condition which enables it to contemplate without 
anxiety the competition of beet-root in the future, it is in a condi- 
tion, nevertheless, which is itself capable of vast improvement. 
Those concerned with the West Indian industries themselves 
give palpable proof of this in the vast sums annually expended 
in machinery, and the introduction of improved methods of culti- 
vation and manufacture. In Barbadoes, for instance, sugar land 
fetches nearly £100 an acre at thisday. These prices would not 
be maintained in a despairing community. 

It has been remarked that the. sight, not uncommon in 
Jamaica, of a ruined windmill or watermill is a welcome sight, 
inasmuch as it tells a tale, not of relapse, but of advance ; a tale of 
the fertilizing introduction of steam power and fresh skill and 
fresh capital ; and, in a similar sense, it is true that of late years 
the records of estates abandoned, and of estates sold for what they 
would fetch, are signs, not of demise, but of fresh life. In the 
days of slavery and of high prices estates were started over large 
areas ; in the course of years most of these became encumbered 
with jointures and charges. In the days of collapse that ensued, 
both in regard to the labour question and in regard to price, the: 
absentee proprietors of these charges and encumbrances let matters 
“drift” in the hopes of better times; they looked to the future 
to solve both the labour and the price troubles. In most cases 
these estates were owned in groups, and the very favourably 
situated paid sufficient profit to cover for the time the losses on 
the badly situated. . By degrees that were altogether too slow, 
estates were one by one put out of cultivation or sold ; and it is 
one great advantage of low prices that they considerably accele- 
rate this salutary process. ‘There were many estates continued 
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in working that had yielded profits when sugar was at £50, but 
which had no chance of doing so with sugar at £20. There 
were many estates that could well yield profits sufficient for one 
or two incomes, even when prices had so fallen ; but such estates 
only too often remained charged with the supply of the five or 
six private incomes that had of old easily been yielded by the 
higher prices. It is, then, a gain to all to find the one class of 
estate absolutely put out of cultivation, and to find the other 
sold for what it will fetch ; and sold, moreover, to new owners who, 
no longer burdened with the old charges and jointures, may pro- 
ceed forthwith to make excellent commercial profit out of the 
legitimate advantages the West Indies undoubtedly possess over 
most other countries in this matter of sugar growing. 

These high prices also helped maintain among many planters 
a proud abstention from attempting to remedy the losses and 
difficulties that had come of the abolition of slavery. There 
arose, not unnaturally, a bitter class feeling, brooding over the 
fact that in order to achieve a national object the individual had 
been made to suffer; there had been an apparent breach of 
justice, and the injured class sat down on their estates, and 
when things went wrong, enjoyed an uncouth and baneful satis- 
faction in proving to the world that the injury done was material. 
These ideas are not yet completely eradicated, and they are 
partly to blame fora slowness, apparent most in Jamaica, among 
planters to improve their cultivation. Already, however, 
sufficient has been done to prove at once the actual value of 
these improvements, and spread the knowledge that they are 
possible. Ploughing, weeding, manuring, and irrigation, have 
been proved to greatly increase the quantity of cane to the acre. 
Better weeding, better care, and better handling of the ‘ working 
oxen,” have curtailed largely the expenses of “ hauling” or taking 
the cane to the mill. Tramways, and “ wire railways ” for ravines, 
have been introduced with similar effect. The “ Usine” system 
will probably pay in certain districts when introduced. The 
railway extensions, and new coastwise steamers, will largely 
relieve many districts of their heavy expenditure in the matter of 
the carriage of the sugar to the port of shipment. Altogether, 
there are many prospects of considerably cheapening the present 
cost of production. 

But, after all, the chief pillar of success is the rise of a new 
class of planters, who shall be free and independent of the over- 
shadowing consignee. It is not only in Jamaica, among West 
Indian islands, that the planter has been weighted with this 
“consignee” burden. The cause has been want of capital ; the 
result, that the planter has to hand over his sugar for sale on 
system that gives him no say in the choice of markets or the 
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time of sale. The present drag that this is on the sugar grower 
is just now apparent in Antigua. Sugar has there been sold for £2 
aton more than was being given for sugar intended for the 
London market. And the reason is that this extra-priced sugar 
is destined for the New York market. The planter, who is in 
the hands of his consignee, has nothing to say as to where his 
sugar is to go; the planter reaps not the benefit ; the consignee, 
who has supplied him in times of pressure, is there to take all 
profits. Many planters are already emancipating themselves 
from this villeinage; and in this way alone it is probable a 
saving of at least £2 a ton might often be effected in the cost 
of putting West Indian sugar into the market. 

It will be seen then, that, so far as fact goes, the West Indian 
sugar industry is in far better and far healthier plight than 
it has been before. But we may not on these reasons forget that 
there are adverse conditions still surrounding this industry which 
specially affect its statistics. To recognize these is to clear away 
many false issues that have come to be regarded as absolute truth. 

For instance, West Indian planters have not been without 
their share of the unlucky seasons and the unfavourable climatic 
influences that usually haunt toilers in the soil. Severe droughts 
have from time to time greatly curtailed exports from Antigua, 
Barbadoes, and British Guiana. A similar effect will probably 
follow on the severe droughts of the present year. The appear- 
ance of hurricanes is unhappily not rare in the West Indies; and 
they create much havoc among the canes, the buildings, and the 
machinery. Floods, too, come often with terrific violence, as 
that in St. Kitt’s last year, when thirty inches of rain fell in three 
hours, and when whole acres of canes were swept off bodily— 
canes, soil, and buildings—into the sea. These climatic influences 
are the causes at the bottom of the remarkable variations, from 
year to year, in the output of estates, and even of colonies. 

_ The present condition of sugar affairs is, however, most affected 
by the fact of the widespread trade depression that had prevailed 
for so many years in the Western world. And it is specially 
noticeable that in no trade or industry has this depression been 
felt less than in this sugar industry. The growing of sugar in 
the West Indies is one of the few industries that has not shown 
unmistakable signs of “shrinkage” during this late unprece- 
dental continuance of bad times. Since 1874 other trades have 
largely curtailed their annual output. Since 1874 the West 
Indian sugar growers have had nothing to complain of but the 
fact that they have not largely increased their output. If we 
take the export figures we find a progressive increase, taking 
one year with another ; all that can be advanced is, that the rate of 
increase has not been so rapid of late. The figures for the years 
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of depression, 1876-79, are 249,000, 246,000, 230,000, 249,000, 
But there are only four individual years in the whole previous 
thirty-six years in which the export exceeded 230,000 tons, 
Thus, the production of sugar in the West Indies seems to have 
more than maintained its ground, when most other industries 
were not merely stationary but suffering actual shrinkage. 

Moreover, these years of depression have undoubtedly been ac- 
companied by a lesser growth in the consumption of sugar than 
might have proceeded had they been years of plenty. The com- 
puted totals of sugar conswmed in the western world of Europe 
and North America, were for these years, 1875-78 respectively, 
2,250,000, 2,223,000, 2,188,000, 2,418,000. As England is the 
great sugar market this falling off was specially noticed in 
England. And in the face of these figures it is in great measure 
reassuring to see that the West Indian exports so exactly follow 
suit. It is difficult to see in this anything but the ordinary 
following of supply on demand. 

When these bad times came with these years 1574 and 1873, 
there was, both in Europe and in the United States, a serious 
failing-off in the consumption of sugar. It has not yet been 
noticed that sugar was one of the first commodities to recover 
itself. But that the industry, as a whole, suffered only ten- 
porary shrinkage when depression set in, is clearly set forth in 
the figures provided by Mr. Martineau and other high authorities 
on this subject. 

But this very recovery—this very fact that the sugar market 
anticipated by a year the recovery in some other markets, so far 
as quantity was concerned, is very largely illumined by the corre- 
sponding fact of a serious falling-off in price; and this is, 
perhaps, the one fact that has had most influence on the prospects 
of sugar growing. As in other industries, so in this, it is the 
price “of the raw material that is the main element in the price of 
the refined article ; but there also is the reflex action of the market 
price obtainable for this latter on the price of the raw material. 

Mr. Hogg, Mr. N. Lubbock, and others, have handed in statistics 
of these prices in various types of sugar, and a knowledge of 
these figures is absolutely necessary to a true comprehension of 
the position. 

Mr. Hogg registers the following prices of “ West India Mus- 
covado” for each year from 1848 to 1878. Mr. Lubbock gives 
the prices for “‘Clayed Manilla” :— 


Years :—1858 1859 1860 1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 1866 1867 
s.d. 83 dc. 8d 8d. 8d. 8d. 8 de 8. ad d. 

Muscovado ... 2710 27 7 2611 24 3 222 216 2811 2 8 

Clayed Manilla 25 2 249 25 6 220 211 22 28 21 3 

Years (con.): —1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 1877 1878 
4 . &. ad sesd&2¢€. «2 @ 2.4.26 80864 «a6 842 & 2 ft 

Muscovado ... 2510 241 263 2611 2832 224 217 218 265 26 

Clayed Manila HH i rs 6 192 #11 22 9 196 1310 180 187 224 7 
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A candid examination of these figures as a whole will show 
that there has been of late years a fallin price. But this fall 
iu price is far smaller than popular report credits. Indeed, if 
we look to the whole list, there will be a great temptation to regard 
the fall rather in the character of a temporary fluctuation than 
an absolute decline. If we take figures “ without their context,” 
we may, indeed, prove anything. Mr. Martineau makes the 
answer (Ques. 6046), “Surely a fall from 25s. 10d. in 1869 to 
21s. 7d. in 1875 is a very great fall.” He omits to add that 
“Surely the rise in price from 22s. 2d. in 1866 to 26s. 11d. in 1872 
isa very great rise.” It is, at all events, a rise of 4s. 9d. in six 
years ; while the fall he quotes is a fall of only 4s. 3d. in six years. 

These prices elicit much curious evidence. Thus, Mr. Mar- 
tineau tells us (Ques. 6028), “Sugar is being consumed at £2 to 
£3 below its cost price at the prerent moment.” This was on 
the 25th of July, 1879, when the “Clayed Manilla” was down 
to the very low level of £18 10s. But if we add this £3 to this 
low price, we are at once driven to assert that for the last twenty 
years, in only five has sugar been sold above cost price! We 
are driven, on Mr. Martineau’s own showing, to assert the other- 
wise phenomenal fact, that an industry has survived fifteen years 
of production of a commodity which never during those fifteen 
years even once fetched in the market the price of the cost of its 
own production; for every ton of sugar sold during the whole 
twenty years there would have accumulated a dead loss of 14s. ; 
a loss to sugar-growers in the aggregate of £50,000,000 sterling. 
This is a serious charge on the wisdom, or rather on the sanity, 
of sugar planters. 

That prices have fluctuated is obvious, and that during the 
last few years these fluctuations have reached a rather lower 
level than other years is true. It is difficult to see why this 
level is not far lower, considering tiat in these years commercial 
depression was far more severe than in any other years. But the 
crux of the whole question is the double fact that the refiners 
do not object to seeing these prices of the raw materials as low 
as may be ; the growers, on the other hand, only wish to see prices 
rise. The explanation of the question is the explanation of the 
conditions that bring about these fluctuations. 

It is not to be gainsaid that these prices depend on the con- 
ditions of supply and demand. These conditions include the 
human factors of increase of population, of such disturbing 
causes as war, for instance, or commercial depressions ; the natural 
factors of kindly or unkindly seasons ; and the political factors of 
peculiar commercial or industrial policies which affect, whether 
directly, or merely incidentally, the price of such a first article of 
consumption as sugar. 
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For instance, during these twenty years the population has in- 
creased in England by nearly 10,000,000, and in the United States 
by 20,000,000, and in Continental Statesin proportion. The aver- 
ageconsumption of sugar per head has increased during the same 
period from 34 lbs. to 64 Ibs. in England, and from 20 lbs. to 40 lbs, 
in the United States. War, too, has greatly affected sugar, both 
in supply and price. The great war in the United States affected 
sugar in the States enormously. The following are the figures 
of domestic production about that period :— 


1862 1863 1864 1865 1866 1867 1877. 

tuns. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

190, 000...53,000 ...'28,000 ... 5,000 ... 9,000... 23,000 ... 79,000 
The Franco-Prussian war greatly affected beet-sugar growing, 
both during its continuance and afterwards, when the French, 
among other ways of paying expenses, doubled their sugar duties, 
and in so doing doubled their bounties. These mere “ human” 
factors are main causes in the overstocking of markets. And 
they are largely supplemented by the periodical appearance of 
widespread commercial depression—the resultants of all three 
classes of factors. Again, the business man concerned with sugar, 
as in other matters, is not free from the human infirmity of faulty 
prescience ; this working on supposed knowledge of the future 
that is really impossible, regulates prices to a degree only 
little acknowledged. ‘This idea of knowing the future is traded 
upon more eagerly by the human intellect than real knowledge 
ofthe present. It is based upon that combination of chance and 
enormous possible profits which always proves insuperably attrac- 
tive ; and it is, in some measure, a salve to man’s ruling vanity 
when it is wounded by its conscious inability to penetrate the 

future. | 

And further, the “natural” factors have an important and 
great influence on the price of sugar. We have here a crop of 
proverbial uncertainty ; a fact which is readily to be seen by the 
merest glance at the lists of sugar annually produced on any 
estate, or in any particular district or country. And it is, perhaps, 
a main cause of the continued success, not only of refiners, but 
also of consumers of sugar in England, that the area of their 
supply is world-wide. Evidence of this was seen in the signal 
failure of the beet crop in 1876. Sugar at once flowed to Eng- 
land from most unwonted quarters. It may have been that 
Chinamen and Indians deprived themselves for the time of their 
sugar; but the English millhand and the English refiner were 
none the less enabled by their free-trade tariff to thrive on, and 
to pay for, the contributions of the whole world. To continue 
such a policy is to enable Englishmen, as consuming producers 
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in times of severe depression, to obtain one great item of food, 
as well as of raw material, at favourable prices. 

These two classes of causes have, however, in recent investiga- 
tions, been ignored in favour of one small species of the third 
genus—the political. And yet it is difficult—eminently difficult— 
to trace any real effect of any magnitude directly to this par- 
ticular division. The centre of the argument, at which we have 
now arrived, is the fact that certain foreign countries give boun- 
ties on the export of sugar. We pass, then, to ascertuin the real 
measure of this effect, and the best means for the removal of 
these bounties. 

The battle waged round these bounties may be well likened 
to some medizval struggle for a standard, wherein leading 
knights find themselves suddenly the cynosure of all eyes; and 
when the real contests and material combats of the rest of the 
field are forthwith hushed and suspended, as if by mutual con- 
sent, in order that all eyes may feast on an intrinsically insigni- 
ficant incident that has now become the centre and point of all 
effort. The possession of the standard in itself is of little value— 
so much wood and linen, or, it may’ be, silk. So with these 
bounties; all other arguments seem suspended, and the contest 
centres itself on a something, which, the more we look into it, the 
less does it prove to be of material value or influence. As with 
the military standard, so these bounties are fought over with such 
fierce excitement that all enquiry is for the time ignored as to 
the intrinsic value of the bounty itself. Many men rush to the 
attack with the battle-cry, ‘ Bounties lower prices ;” they heed 
not, neither do they require proof of the measure of this asserted 
influence, or of the connection of the result with the asserted 
cause, 

The whole influence of these bounties needs to be set out 
clearly. Many of those interested in the trade have of late 
years sought to impress the outside public with the idea that 
bounties are the cause of all these iils. The instinct of the out- 
side public has, as yet, refused to credit all this ; and it is well, 
in the interests both of those concerned in the trade as well as 
of the general consuming public, to seek out the grounds on 
which this instinctive reasoning is based. 

The bounties, in the first place, are supposed greatly to en- 
courage the production of sugar from beet-root. Granting that this 
be so, it is obvious the cane-grower cannot complain, unless this 
action lowers prices. From some of the Tables in the Appendix 
to this Report we can cull most apposite figures, even though 
we regret that these tables fail to bring results further than the 
year 1874, 
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Years—1864 1865 1866 1867 1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 187% 
ai4320€2406€0640.8@4064 6.6 86 6 2.'4. 8. 8E 

Prices of cane sugar 2811 238 22 2 225 241 2510 241 26 3 26 11232 224 
Hundreds of {ret se ett+#¢¢e##ts Ss 


of cane 
pc | 14 14 15 14 16 16 16 16 18 18 #67 


tons grown 

We see there is a sustained increase, year by year, in both 
crops till 1874, in which year there is a slight falling off in both 
—largest proportionately in the beet crop. We see also that 
beet increases far faster than cane ; and, in the ten years under 
review, beet, from monopolizing in the first year about 2—9ths of 
the supply, comes in the last year to monopolize over 3—ths, 
But it will be noticed that prices show no tendency whatever of 
being affected by the alterutions in the proportions of beet and 
cane supplies. Commencing at a high figure, prices fall rapidly; 
but only to rise again nearly to the same height, and then again 
to fall. 

And this relation of price to this beet v. cane argument is 
further illustrated by a table supplied by Mr. Lubbock. Jn this 
Mr. Lubbock gives most interesting data in regard to the effect 
of the detailed growth of the beet crop on detailed prices of cane 
sugar, and the results are most siguificant :— 


1865 1866 1867 1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 
Price of cane ? L248 84.4.0 8 8 0284 42.464. 6.2 Cte oe 
(Trinidad) 5 216 18 8 2010 2265 2211 198 234 2410 201 197 184 
Beet crop; in- 
crease or ae-| 
crease per ccnt. 
over previous 
year’s crop i . . 
According to these figures, it would strangely appear, increase 


in the price of cane sugar is usually accompanied by increase 
in the amount of beet produced ; whereas, in two of the only 
three cases when the crop of beet was less than the previous 
year, there is a decided fall in price over that of the previous 
year; and in the remaining case there is a decided rise in price 
in the following year, though the production of beet showed an 
increase of no less than 30 per cent. We have seen that the 
consumption of sugar in the world increased during this same 
period from 18 to 27; that of these proportions, cane supplied 
respectively 14 and 17, while beet, supplying 4 in the first 
instance, came to supply no less than 10 in the latter. Beet has 
thus monopolized the supply of a great proportion of this in- 
creased demand; but the figures have yet to be produced, it 
seems, which shall prove that this new supply is in direct con- 
nection with any definite fall in price. Indeed, in the evidence 
before Mr. Ritcbie’s Committee, the West Indian planters, over 
and over again, assert their confidence in their ability success- 
fully to cope with beet-roo competition, “ provided bounties be 


+34 +22 +4 +13 +27 +11 -7 +381 -3 -5 +0 
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done away with,” and the two methods be left to unrestricted com- 
petition. Jt would seem, then, that beet-growing in itself has 
little to do with this lowering of prices. The question remains 
—do the bounties affect these prices; and, if so, to what extent ? 

When one’s own case is good, it is often well to assume, for 
the sake of argument, the correctness of the evidence brought 
forward by one’s opponent; and in this present case we may 
even admit, with the most eager opponent of bounties, that a duty 
of 2s. on every sort of sugar imported from bounty-giving coun- 
tries would etfectually “countervail” the effects of this bounty. 
But we must in that case also make it clear that, as at most only 
one-third of our sugar supply comes from bounty-giving countries, 
the actual effect of the bounties, so far as growers are concerned, 
is not 2s., but only 8d. a cwt. Again, we see that if sugar (as 
was stated in answer to question 6028) at the price of 18s. 6d., was 
being grown 3s. below its cost price, bounties, at their best, must 
be merely partial causes of this effect, even when we allow them 
the full influence claimed for them by their most ardent oppo- 
nents. And the advocates of this countervailing duty will have 
to devise some remedy to correct this larger class of influences, 
double the effect of the bounties, which, if true and lasting, must 
absolutely drive all sugar out of cultivation. 

But there are other matters in connection with this asserted 
effect of bounties which merit more attention than they have 
received. If we look to the condition of the industries in the 
hounty-giving countries themselves, we find much to countenance 
Sir L. Mailet’s opinion :— 

“Ques, 6344.—I myself greatly doubt whether the effect of thie 
bounty is such as to enable the receivers of the bounty to sell their 
produce at a very much lower rate than they would be able to sell it 
without the bounty.” 


One thing is certain, that even the keen desire to do away 
with bounties exhibited by English refiners and importers is no 
whit keener than that shown by Frenchmen, at all events, who are 
interested in sugar. And these Frenchmen have reason for their 
keenness. Among others, they complain of the fact that the 
English refiner can, and the French refiner cannot, avail himself 
of the Austrian bounty on raw sugar; indeed, French statesmen 
have already asserted that the bounty given to French refiner 
may be defended as the duty that cowntervails the advantages 
reaped by the English refiners in obtaining Austrian bounty-fed 
taw sugar free of duty. 

The French authorities gave valuable evidence before the 
Committee. M. F. Georges described the position of the industry 
of growing beet for sugar as “extremely critical.” The fabricauts, 

(Vol. CKVI. No. CCXXIX.]—New Sznigs, Vol. LX. No. L I 
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he declares, “are almost at the last gasp, and if they lower the 
prices of beet the farmers will entirely leave off growing beet.’ 
West Indian planters should notice that, even while the dreaded 
bounty system lasts, prices are now so low that a fall, even frac- 
tional, will prevent beet-growing altogether. Prices, so far as 
beet-competition is concerned, are at their lowest ebb. But the 
cultivation and manufacture of beet is at its highest perfection. 
Neither of these assertions can be made of sugar-cane growing 
in the West Indies. 

M. F. Georges also gives evidence to the effect that sugar-beet 
production in France is even diminishing, and certainly not in- 
creasing. West Indian growers should pay attention to question 
6074 :— 


“‘ Ques.—I understand, to summarize your evidence, you believe 
that Austrian and other bounties, if they continue, will greatly damage 
the French growers of sugar ? ” 

“« Ans.—It will destroy the French manufactures entirely in a certain 
number of years; that is to say, that the productions will be reduced 
to a certain extent every year. I would add that, if the price of beet 
were to be lowered, the farmers would not be able to grow it any 
more.” 


This means the lapse of 400,000 tons of sugar now grown 
annually, and whether the French refiners are to continue to 
refine by importing cane sugar (and probably to abolish import 
duties on it) ; or whether France has to buy her sugar elsewhere, 
—either way cane growing would be largely benefited. 

This is, perhaps, a useful example of the complexities and 
intricacies that come of artificial interference with production. 
If we abolish the Austrian bounties, French refiners and French 
growers continue as now; if we do not abolish the Austrian 
— English growers and English refiners both prosper over 

rench. 

And another French authority, M. Fouquet, gives it as his 
opinion : “If all the Powers, Austria, Germany, and Belgium, 
continue to have bounties, we shall be in a very short time 
obliged to leave off entirely making sugar in France.” 

And M. L. de Mot, on being asked— 


“« Why should the production fall off so much in France while the 
home consumption is so large as it is at present,’ replied, ‘ Because of 
the actual price. We sell under cost price actually ; and there is 10 
doubt that, if things are to go on as they are, in two or three years 
production will diminish We expect, if things go on as they 
are, that, next year at least, probably 40 factories will be closed.’” 


From Belgium, the Secretary of Legation reports :—“ Very 
small advantages indeed must have been derived by Belgian 
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refiners from the surpluses (bounties) they obtain, judging from 
the fact that for the last fifteen years sugar refining has steadily 
diminished in Belgium.” It is not surprising to find Belgium, 
as a bounty-giving country, eager to abolish bounties; they do 
her no good, for she imports but little sugar. From the Hague 
comes the same tale of diminishing exports, in spite of the bounty 
which exporters can secure by means of the drawback. In Italy 
there is great dread of bounties; and both Government and 
Legislature recommend “that no time should be lost by the 
Government in entering into negotiations with other states 
interested in the sugar question, with a view to taking measures 
for guarding against the conversion of drawbacks into bounties.” 
In Germany, as the industries, both of sugar growing and of 
refining increase, so does the revenue derived from sugar fall off, 
because incidentally the exports increase and take so much the 
more in drawbacks. And the German refiners themselves make 
an interesting complaint. They say, concerning “ moist” 
sugars :— 

“Nor can the German refining industry compete in these products 
with English refiners drawing their supplies of German raw sugars 
from Germany, inasmuch as Germany pays a larger drawback of 
duty on the export of raw sugar than would be paid proportionally 
on the export of the refined sugar produced from it.” And their report 
proceeds ;: ‘‘ The German refineries buy duty-paid raw sugars 
German refining industry employs, spread over upwards of 50 
establishments, a large capital (3,000,000 florins), invested in buildings 
fixtures and stock. The sad results obtained, on an average from these 
institutions during the last few years, threaten this capital with annihi- 
lation.” And again, further on: “The condition of German sugar 
refineries has been for a long time, not only an unfavourable one, but, 
indeed, has declined from year to year.” 


Lastly, we come to Austria. Our Secretary, Mr. Jerningham, 
reports : “ The drawbacks allowed hitherto, instead of remaining 
that which they were intended, viz., a true return of the excise 
duties, have iu reality proved bounties to the manufacturers; and 
the history of sugar taxation is that of the struggle of the Govern- 
ment to remedy this.” The system of assessment was necessarily 
at fault, and encouraged fraudulent practices. Matters came to 
a crisis in 1876, when it was discovered that on the system in 
vogue, Government paid 947,000 florins in drawbacks on sugar 
exported, and which has only paid 931,000 florins duty and taxes. 
Government has consequently interfered in self-defence of its 
own revenue, and ordained that eventually there is to be paid 
annually a contribution to the revenue of 10,000,000 florins. This 
revenue argument is thus one of immense cogency. The Belgian 
Government have similar experience; they know thet some 

12 
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two million francs more revenue ought and could be obtained 
from sugar, but that this now finds its way into the pockets of 
the growers, because of the insuperable difficulties of collec- 
tion wherever sugar is concerned. Russia is in similar evil 
plight. 

But the success of the Austrian growers and refiners at the 
expense of their country, has in its course roused and frightened 
other nations. Thus, M. Jacquemont, speaking on behalf of 
French sugar manufacturers, after describing these results in 
Austria, recommends, on behalf of France, “That in all treaties 
of commerce which may be negotiated, measures be taken to 
suppress bounties on export generally. If not, we may expect 
to see our great agricultural industry succumb in this struggle, 
so strangely unequal, which it sustains, not only against rival iv- 
dustries, but against the revenues of the different European 
States.” 

And it may be noted incidentally that this action of the 
Austrian Government will have the effect, not only of almost 
doing away with the asserted outside effect of the bounty ; for, 
if we judge by the present state of the industry, as pointed out 
by M. Jacquemont: “If the proportion of the exportation to 
the total production should diminish, the bounty would increase ; 
if, on the contrary, the proportion should increase to 60 or 70 
per cent. of the total production, the bounties would decrease.” 
Thus, the case in Austria is at the present moment eminently 
favourable to English refiners and growers. 

It would thus appear that in one and all the countries that 
now give bounties there is a strong desire, on the part both of 
Government and of manufacturers, to abolish any bounties on the 
exportation of sugar, whether raw or refined. The great duty 
of England has been to accelerate the realization of this salutary 
desire. 

It is remarkable to trace in the history of the negotiations to 
put an end to bounties that have already taken place between 
the Governments interested, that they have invariably originated 
in the desire of these Governments to remedy defects in their 
own financial arrangements. The advantage of the sugar in- 
dustries was merely incidental, and, indeed, only brought to the 
light of day by the sugar manufacturers and refiners themselves. 

It is also remarkable to notice that in all these countries where 
bounties are given, the sugar industries are in a precarious con- 
dition ; refining dwindles where bounties exist, while it is on the 
increase in England. Growers of beet all the Continent over 
declare themselves ruined by the bounty-fed competition of each 
other. It is, therefore, exceedingly remarkable to find so many 
of the witnesses before the Commission, “interested in sugar,” 
so persistently, in the face of the figures they have themselves 
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produced, declaring that refining must die out in England. It 
was shown them that, on their own calculations, the bounties so 
received annually in England was so many million pounds 
sterling ; that every few years these bounties paid into England 
as much capital as all that invested in English sugar industries : 
that thus, even supposing the bounties did destroy the industry, 
nevertheless they would have paid for both capital and “ good- 
will” over and over again. And then the argument went 
further, and the contention that if we allowed these bounties to 
destroy our industries by the means of lowering of prices, then, 
in the future—and this is the only threat advanced—dire retribu- 
tion would come on us as a people in a rapid rise in the price of 
sugar. Yet surely the very measure of this retribution will be 
the measure of the possibility of our re-starting our sugar in- 
dustries, and the war will have to be renewed. 

And so with our Colonies. If sugar in all of them were to go 
out of cultivation to-morrow because of low prices, when these 
high prices we are threatened with return, it will pay again to 
cultivate. But it is altogether derogatory to the good sense of 
the British people even to recognize-in public print such a petty 
and short-sighted line of argument, and a line that can only be 
founded on ignorance of the facts of the case. Sugar is produced 
at the least as cheaply in the British Colonies as anywhere else 
in the world; and if English sugar estates go out of cultivation, 
so will nearly all the sugar estates in the world, and what will 
then become of the price of sugar? To this whole argument the 
only fit conclusion is the Euclidean Q. E. A. 

It is, then, evident that all the countries interested are anxious 
to do away with these bounties. There are but two methods of 
procedure desirable. The one is the freeing of sugar from all 
connection with the Exchequer. This has been accomplished 
in England ; but it is not within the range of “ practical politics” 
that this should be accomplished in many, still less in all, of the 
States that at present, in spite of themselves, grant bounties. 

(Parenthetically, we may note that countervailing duties have 
been proposed as a remedy. It is difficult, exceedingly difficult, 
to understand that any man who has any knowledge whatever 
of political affairs could sanely or seriously propose such a remedy 
in the present frame of mind of the English public. Arguments 
have been endless to show the inadequacy of this remedy ; 
countless explanations have been offered of its intrinsic imprac- 
ticability ; its obvious embodiment of Protectionist principles 
has been declaimed against almost ad nauseam ; but the one 
great fact remains, that whatever its inherent merits or demerits, 
it is a remedy that will not gain the ear of the majority ; it isa 
remedy out of joint with the times, and altogether without the 
pale of practical politics.) 
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We are compelled, then, to fall back upon the second and less 
satisfactory of the two desirable methods—that of manufactur- 
ing and refining in bond. Here again we find much happy 
unanimity arising among the various Governments interested, 
When this remedy was broached years ago there were many more 
or less idealistic objections put forward, on the score of the evils of 
direct government interference in industrial details. Some evils 
are, however, necessary evils. Taxation itself is one of these; 
and it is not altogether illogical to infer that the collection of 
taxes should follow suit in this respect. But even in France 
refiners themselves have withdrawn their objections, and chiefly 
by reason of the experience there gained since 1852 by the 
manufacturing in bond of beet sugar. On this point the autho- 
rized evidence of M. Georges is conclusive :— 


“ Ques. 4047.—In the opinion of the fabricants in France is the 
refining in bond the only efficient mode of abolishing bounties? Yes; 
it is the sole one, in their opinion. For ten years past they have been 
soliciting this measure. At the Trade Congress, at Brussels, they 
passed a resolution that refining in bond was the only means of 
abolishing bounties. 

“*4(\48,-—And you agree with that opinion? Yes, entirely. 

“*4049.-—-You manufacture your sugar under supervision, do you 
not? Yes; the whole of the French raw sugar production is manu- 
factured in bond. 

**4050.—Do you find a difficulty in carrying on your manufacture 
under supervision? Not at all. 

“© 4051.—Do you find that it hinders improvement in machinery and 
in the mode of production? No; the presence of the officers is an 
assistance, and in no way an interference. 

“‘4052.—It does not prevent improvements being carried out? In 
no manner whatever. 

“4053.—In fact, you find no difficulty at all? None whatever.” 


To the same effect is the evidence of M. de Mot :— 


“ Ques, 4246.—You, as a fabricant, also consider that there is no 
difficulty whatever in working under supervision? Not at all. 

“Do you believe that that is the only method by which bounties 
can be abolished? Yes.” 


M. Fouquet puts the matter very clearly in his evidence :— 


“ Ques. 4160.—And the only system by which bounties can be 
dispensed with is the system of refining in bond? . Evidently, because 
there is no duty paid on raw sugar going into the refinery ; and then, 
when the refined sugar goes out of the refinery, it goes either into 
consumption, and then has to pay the duty, or it goes to export, and 
then, of course, it does not receive anything in the shape of drawback, 
because no duty is paid when it goes in, 
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“4161,—You are aware that various objections by refiners have been 
raised to the system of refinery in bond? The refiners made objections 
at one time, because they thought that the officers would trouble them 
in their working, but to-day it is only necessary to see the exact 
quantity going into the refinery, and to follow the sugar and weigh it 
when it goes out.” 


M. Fouquet handed in to the Committee the joint agreement 
entered into by the refiners and the fabricants of France advo- 
cating refining in bond. Already, in Austria, the excise autho- 
tities test sugar, supervise in the factories, and examine books. 
The factory owner is required by law to provide accommodation 
for these officers. The Austrian Government and the refiners 
are thus already working without trouble a system of govern- 
ment inspection, in which more interfering than even the refining 
in bond set up. But after all has been said to show the de- 
sirability of refining in bond, there remains the difficult task of 
tealizing the proposal. And the apparent difficulty hinges on 
the desire or demand that any action in the matter must be 
action accepted and joined in by all the sugar-growing states. 
Here again crops up the great difficulty of all general inter- 
national action—the absence of what in law would be termed 
the sanction. There is need of a common compelling power. 

The decision has now been come to that a Conference of 
the Powers interested will have no good issue, unless they 
meet on the understanding that they will create some sanc- 
tion as a common defence of themselves against those who may 
elect not to join such a convention as may be agreed upon. 
It has, therefore, been suggested that the Powers joining 
such a Conference shall agree beforehand to the insertion of a 
“Penal Clause.” 

Of what nature is this clause tobe? The French Government 
maintains that it should impose a specific duty on any sugar 
imported from the recalcitrant country or countries. It has, 
indeed, been held that the mere insertion, or even intention to 
insert such a clause will accomplish the desired effect, and scare 
all the Powers interested into joining the Convention. For an 
English Government, however, to assent to such a clause is 
simply impossible in the present temper of the English people. 
They will not impose fresh import duties for any other than revenue 
purposes. The English people are happily well aware of the 
prosperity and growth that has followed on their definite 
adoption of free trade principles ; and to go back to interferences 
with trade for industrial purposes is a retrograde step that is 
happily an impossibility in the England of to-day. 

There is another penal clause that is worthy of mention, and 
that is the declining to receive sugar from the erring State. This 
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would be a specially powerful weapon in the hands of England, 
It would encounter many difficulties—such as those that cluster 
round “ certificates of origin” ;—but both as a threat and asa 
check it would in all probability have most salutary succes, 
Concerning the principles on which it is founded, it is no doubt 
an interference with the free course of trade, but we are working 
for concert with Powers that follow a policy of protection. We 
do not levy a duty ; we do not seek or obtain revenue ; there is 
nothing fiscal in the whole arrangement ; it is merely, as it were, 
joining in the concerted blockade of a nation that is generally 
felt to be acting contrary to the best interests of all. Sucha 
clause has the merit of assured efficacy, if of nothing else. But 
it is a measure of warfare and not of peace. 

The question remains, what have we left we can trust to in the 
absence of a penal clause? We have, on the one hand, the 
welcome fact that all the nations interested are in favour of 
establishing the manufacture and refining in bond. The history 
of previous sugar conferences is the history of the elimination of 
objections to such united action. In 1862 attention was drawn 
to the fact that the various arrangements of drawbacks and 
duties on sugar were practically bounties. Each country soca 
saw the error of its ways, and expressed its intention to do away 
with bounties. But the one great obstacle was the fact that 
other countries might continue in their independence. The con- 
ference 1862-1863, was occupied in the main on the futile search 
for some method of exactly measuring percentages of sugar, either 
raw or refined. The standard of colour was adopted ; and the 
consequent greater exactness certainly reduced the effect of the 
bounty system. But it was soon seen that colour was 0 
reliable test of strength ; not only was it liable to “ manipulation,” 
fraudulent and otherwise, but sugars from different countries and 
of the same strength, are often differently coloured ; and again, 
sugars of the same colour are often of different strengths. 

These, and other practical obstacles arose, and gave rise to 
fresh conferences—each of them a step in the right direction. 
By the year 1872 a fresh conference was proposed, in which 
the British delegates were instructed to ask for refining in bond. 
Nothing came of that conference save a recommendation for 
further investigation. 

The following year, 1873, another conference was held ; and 
at this “saccharimetry ” of a highly scientific type was proposed 
as a method of determining with all-sufficient accuracy the 
relative percentage of sugar in the raw material. England 
this time withheld her consent. 

The conference in 1875 led to the convention of that year 
which was to establish refining in bond in France and Holland. 
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Holland withdrew on the plea of a misunderstanding as to her 
retention of her liberty at any time to abolish her sugar duties 
altogether. France then defended herself by establishing 
Saccharimetry. 

Next followed the Paris Conference of 1876. At this confer- 
ence Saccharimetry wascarefully enquired into and declared finally 
to bea failure. “The conference eventually suspended its sittings 
without any agreement having been arrrived at, in order to report 
to the respective governments, with a view to the subsequent 
resumption of the conference, to which it was proposed to invite 
Austria, Germany and Italy. This conference was resumed, but 
the three new States declined to send delegates. Eventually 
this conference, after the fashion of its predecessors, separated 
without visible effect. 

During this eighteen years of effort much advance was, however, 
made. The Dutch and the French Governments declared in favour 
of refining in bond, and the other sugar-producing countries were 
invited to join. Moreover, the first motion was then made towards 
discussing bounties on raw as well as on refined sugar. The 
Governments of Italy and of Austria dre in favour of abolishing 
bounties. These are new developments; aad yet there still 
remains the hard task of prevailing on these various States to 
carry out in combination what each are individually desirous 
to see realized. 

England comes to a new conference with clean hands. She 
has taken what is admittedly the very best course; she has 
suppressed sugar duties altogether. And in her hands she wields 
the powerful lever of the recorded success attending on this 
move. Our very sugar refiners, despite the real effects of 
bad times and low prices, and despite the more suppositious 
effects of bounties, are doing far better than the refiners of these 
bounty-protected States. We continue to make use of more 
and more raw sugar, to consume more and more sugar. But 
we also export more and more refined sugar ; and we also import 
less and less refined sugar. he very latest figures are those for 
the first five months of the current year ; it is well to put these 
side by side with those of the last two years :— 


The first five months in 

; 1879 1880 ‘1881 
i. Refined Sugar Imported from the Continent 723,000 . 617,000 . 575,000 = — 148,000 tons, 
Pr? ‘” *” » France ... 47,000. 31,000. 28,000 = — 19,000 ,, 
mM, yy » Exported ,, kngland ... 197,000 . 167,000 . 203,000 = + 6,000 ,, 

French refiners in these respects are stationary, and Dutch 
and Belgian actually retrogressing. Our West Indian producers 
also continue to increase their output ; and these facts give the lie to 
the supposition that bounty-fed beet-growing is or can be in any 
way successful in supplanting the cane-growing of the tropics. 
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It is in these facts that England has her most powerful 
argument—her one great lever. We could even contemplate the 
substitution for the troublesome penal clause, in a convention of 
this example, of the pre-eminent success of England’s freed 
production of sugar, both raw and refined. So may England 
in years to come, bring the bounty-giving States to see that, 
while they discover that bounties injure their own native 
industries, and become a terrible drag on their own ex- 
chequers, yet that these bounties are quite incapable of 
making anything like a disastrous impression on the “ Home 
and Colonial Sugar Industries of this Country,” for the 
reason that these industries in the British Empire are 
free of the baneful incubus of the bounty system. With 
these facts in our pockets we may safely face negotiations for a 
new convention ; we may trust,even if with hope rather than with 
confidence, that other Governments will in due course pay 
heed to their experience in their own exchequers, and to the 
unanimous opinions of their own sugar growers and refiners, as 
to the deleterious influence of the bounty system. And that 
they will follow the successful lead of England in removing all 
that in any way directs or restricts industrial energy and deprives 
it of its essential liberty to follow its natural bent. 


—— 


Art. V.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. 


— is an era in the history of intellect and thought in which 

the sharp distinction between the real and the ideal is un- 
noticed, and indeed is undiscovered ; in which, what is imagined 
is assumed to possess equal authority with what is observed, and 
the products of imagination and perception blend imperceptibly 
with each other, as the sober colours of the early dawn merge 
in the brighter tints of the opening day. But though this period 
is not enriched by the knowledge of those truths which the 
activity and industry of modern science and philosophy have 
revealed to the world, it is brightened by the colours with which 
an active and morbid fancy bas gilded nearly every event and 
fact in the social life of the time, as well as by the element of 
life and personality with which it has vitalised all the natural 
phenomena by which early man is surrounded. The baldness 
and barrenness of actual life are relieved by the number and variety 
of those spiritual hosts with which the imagination of primitive 
man has peopled his environment. And though more correct 
methods of verification and research have discarded as valueless 
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the assumed truths concerning natural phenomena which satisfied 
that early age, yet its fancies and speculations relating to the 
unknown and unknowable have tinged, if not indeed moulded, 
the opinions of men from that time till the present. So that 
even now it is only within the realm of veritiable truths, and 
under the hard teaching of inexorable fact, and no further, that we 
have been enabled to discard that supernaturalism, the lingering 
heritage of the ignorance, fears, and fancies of that primitive 
age, 
“We say that early man endowed his whole environment with 
life, ascribed a personality similar to his own, in all its thoughts, 
feelings, weaknesses, and desires, to whatever came within the 
range of his experience; to his weapons and utensils, to the 
animals and plants he knew, to the woods, rivers and mountains 
of his habitat, and to the celestial bodies that circled over him. 
But while that wide field of intellectual phenomena characterized 
by belief in the supernatural presents an intellectual unity, it is 
broadly divisible into two parts, corresponding to the ditferent 
emotional forces by which they are respectively vitalised. In 
the first instance, the emotional factor is fear; and fear related 
to the supernatural is fetishism: in the other case, the animating 
emotion is the milder and more civilizing sentiment of reverence, 
dependence, awe ; and reverence related to the supernatural is 
religion. 

Fetishism is the earliest form of spiritual belief, and necessarily 
precedes religion, as the emotion of fear is an earlier mental 
development than reverence. Fear is an experience common to 
man and the lower animals, aud is manifested by men in the 
very lowest stages of existence. It is the principle of personal 
preservation, is the product of personal exigencies and interests, 
and is, therefore, a disruptive social force, tending to keep meu 
apart, isolated, and in a state of mutual jealousy and distrust. 
On the other hand, the emotion of reverence is the exclusive 
prerogative of our race, is only manifested by civilized races or 
Taces gravitating toward civilization, and is peculiarly the pro- 
duet of conditions of life arising out of men living in organized 
communities or societies. Reverence fur superiors in rank, 
power, services, or worth, is the germ of all natural authority and 
social subordination ; it is the principle of social organization, 
am men together by the tie of allegiance to one common 

ead, 

We have, then, in the supernatural beliefs of any age or people, 
the three factors of an intellectual conception of the spiritual or 
supernatural, and the two emotional forces of fear and reverence. 
The strength and importance of supernatural concerns, interests, 
and opinions will therefore depend, in the first place, upon the 
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richness and variety of the spiritual conceptions with which the 
national imagination has endowed its environment. And that 
is very much the same as saying it will depend upon their intel- 
lectual development. For as mental power increases, as more 
correct habits of observation and inference become the experience 
of a people, the more will the field relegated to the play of fancy 
be circumscribed, and the progress of the natural and the known 
be at the expense of the supernatural and the unknown. 1o 
ascribe the operations of nature or the course of events to personal 
agency is the earliest and most natural disposition of the mind. 
It is also much the easiest course. To observe, remember, con- 
pare and infer, involves an amount of mental attention and 
labour of which barbarous races are quite incapable. In the 
second place, the importance of supernatural beliefs will depend 
upon the extent to which the natural conditions surrounding a 
people are calculated to stimulate their fears and oppress their 
courage. As for example, if the physical features of the country 
are on a large and striking scale, if the climatic laws are subject 
to extreme and direful variations, and if such visitations as 
p'agues and famines are of frequent and disastrous ozcurrences. 
And, in the third place, if the social relations of a race are such 
as will entail astrong manifestation of dependence upon authonity, 
either from an inherent weakness in the mental capability of the 
people governed, or from its relation to other contiguous ant 
hostile populations, or from its industrial prosperity depending for 
its successful development upon a widely spread area of authority, 
such as great irrigation works, and national needs supplied 
through distant and physically distinct channels, the growth of 
supernatural beliefs is especially and powerfully fostered. 
Now, all these conditions we find manifested with great per- 
manence and power in the original Indian home of the Aryan races. 
With such strength, indeed, have these physical and social cou- 
ditions stamped themselves upon the character and institutions 
of the Indian peoples, that religion has become their characteristic 
endowment, and religious conceptions have received among 
them their widest and fullest, most varied, and most permanent 
development. In that country religion is the main business of 
life. The literature is of an almost exclusively religious cha- 
racter. The mythology is singularly rich in the number, variety, 
and character of the supernatural conceptions with which it is 
crowded. The most familiar operations of nature are ascribed 
to Divine agency. The most ordinary experiences of every-day 
life are prompted and controlled by Divine or demoniacal pover. 
Numerous implements and utensils, many wild and domestic 
animals, as well as buildings, wells, tanks, and striking natural 
objects are revered as sacred. A large class among the -popl 
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lation claim, and are allowed, a sacred character. A great 
portion of the time of the people is applied to religious devotions, 
fasts, and festivals; and a considerable portion of their means is 
also appropriated to the support of the regular officers of 
religion. It is evident the causes which have resulted in so 
remarkable and unnatural a development of the intellectual 
aud emotional life of the Indian people must be very powerful, 
and far from difficult to discover. And, indeed, to persons living 
in this country, with the mass of information illustrating and 
pourtraying the character and condition of the Indian races 
ready to hand, and with that critical faculty begotten from 
viewing interests with which we have only a distant and im- 
personal concern, and feelings and hopes with which we have 
little or no sympathy, a fair estimate of the various natural and 
intellectual causes conducing to these results is not only a 
possible but an easy task. 

The first cause is, undoubtedly, the comparatively feeble 
intellectual capacity of the Indian races. In some special 
mental qualities they exhibit considerable eminence. Their 
imagination is active and powerful. They exhibit great meta- 
physical and introspective subtilty. Their speculations con- 
cerning many of the deeper problems of existence are bold, rich, 
and, from a metaphysical point of view, logical and compre- 
hensive, But such mental results are purely contemplative, 
retrospective and introspective; they are the productions of 
minds which shrink from a conflict with external nature and 
surrounding social conditions. They lack the correct observation 
and firm grasp of energetic minds resolved to assert the supre- 
macy of man’s intellect and character over an unfavourable 
environment. It is the mental activity of an arrested develop- 
ment, and savours of a distant and bygone age. In India, the 
soil is rich to an extraordinary degree, and that sustenance, 
which in less favoured countries is only the reward of ardent 
labour and incessant intellectual activity, is there the privilege 
of the slightest physical exertion, and the very minimum of 
mental effort. In India, that constant strain upon the intellect 
to sustain life, which is the normal experience of European 
countries, is absent, and is replaced by the refined and subtle 
speculations of individuals naturally predisposed to intellectual 
pursuits; and thus, through not being the daily necessity of the 
many, mental research has become the pastime of the privileged 
fev. The climate, also, is enervating and unfavourable to active 
physical exertion, and, therefore, to those habits of observation 
and reflection upon natural phenomena which alike stimulate 
and give character to the intellect. Ordinary -life thus becomes 
listless, the favourite occupations sedentary, and the mind lies 
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torpid, in a state of dreamy contemplation and repose, favourable 
to all kinds of fancies and imaginings. Such conditions, inevi- 
tably weakening the physical energies of the people, result in 
deteriorated mental power, as is amply illustrated in the fate of 
those military and warlike tribes who periodicaily burst upon 
the rich plains of India from their own barren and inhospitable 
homes, but in a few generations, under the enervating circum- 
stances of their new surroundings, lose the energy and courage 
by which they had originally effected their conquests, and sink 
to the level of those whom they had formerly dispossessed. 
Another cause, besides that of feeble intellectualism, of the 
growth and constancy of supernatural conceptions among the 
Indian people, is the absence of the corrective of intercommunion 
with rival and differently formed civilizations. To see ourselves 
as others see us, is an important corrective of national, no less 
than individual, idiosyncracies. But from this source of improve- 
ment India, until] recent times, was practically debarred. A large 
peninsula, with a line of the loftiest and most impassable moun- 
tains in the world separating it from the continent of which it 
forms a part, with the almost inaccessible recesses of these moun- 
tain inhabited by fierce and predatory tribes, the communications 
of India with its neighbours are, in ordinary circumstances difi- 
cult, and at all times ephemeral. The great diversity in the 
physical features of the country, producing with rich profusion 
such a wide variety of vegetable and animal products, combined 
with her mineral wealth, renders her nearly self-supporting, and 
makes her independent of that indebtedness to foreign countries 
for the gratification of her tastes, or supply of her necessities, the 
general experience of less favoured countries, and which is the 
origin, aud certainly principal incentive of commercial enterprise 
and national intercommunication. But even were India les 
self-supporting than she is, the width of the seas surrounding her 
shores, the dangerous character of the navigation from unknown 
rocks and swift currents, the terrible fury of the hurricanes that 
sweep these latitudes, and the absence of good harbours along 
great stretches of her coasts, have all tended to make commerce— 
not at anytime a matter of first importance to her social or physical 
wants—a very unimportant feature in the life of that great country. 
This absence of contact with a foreign civilization has been some- 
what modified since the military occupation of India by this 
country ; but the period of occupation is too short, and the rela 
tion of the conquerors to the great mass of the population 9 
transient and superficial, as to have only to a very limited degree 
affected the opinions and habits of a few of the upper class of 
natives, leaving the great body of the people quite unaffected, 
either in’ their social institutions or religious opinions. Thus, in 
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India, the nature of the soil, the climate, and the geographical 
position are aJl unfavourable to the development of the intelli- 
gence, and the growth of accurate and useful knowledge; while, on 
the other hand, the national imagination is stimulated, not less by 
the grandeur and striking character of all the physical features of 
the country which greet the eye, than by the introspective activity 
of the mind, debarred from the healthy and corrective influence 
of an active life. The popular imagination has, therefore, crowded 
its whole environment with supernatural hosts who, for number, 
variety, and excessively marked character, surpass any similar 
mental effort in the world’s history. 

It is, however, not only intellectual conditions which have 
brought about these striking results, but the strong emotional 
development of fear and reverence as well, to which these concep- 
tions have simply given form and expression, and which are 
equally important factors in determining the extent and character 
of supernatural beliefs. Examining, first, the conditions of life 
which affect the development of fear, we notice that in India the 
physical features of the country, and the operations of Nature, are 
on such a large scale as to dwarf altogether the importance of 
man, and produce in his mind a most deleterious consciousness 
of his own insignificance and helplessness. It is not only that 
the mountains are lofty and inacessible; the rivers large, swift, 
and majestic ; the sun powerful and scorching ; the forests gloomy 
and haunted-like ; but the active forces of nature are numerous, 
energetic, and destructive. The rain descends in torrents, the 
wind rises to the wild sweep of the tornado, while the earth 
trembles under frequent shocks of earthquake. Prolonged 
droughts, parching the soil, and producing famines, which, in turn, 
are followed by pestilence, are of periodical occurrence. Epi- 
demics are common and fearfully destructive; and, indeed, all 
forms of disease in that country run their course with such 
rapidity as to introduce an additional element into the uncer- 
tainty of life. The fields and forests are inhabited by numerous 
and dangerous beasts and reptiles. Then, in addition to all these 
depressing circumstances, the various mountain ranges running 
through the peninsula, and especially the mountain range form- 
ing its continental frontier, are occupied by predatory tribes, who 
burst with unexpected violence upon the plains to harry, murder, 
and destroy, paralyzing industry and arresting effort. What 
wonder, then, that the people of India should manifest an 
abnormal development of fear; that their thoughts should turn 
from the misery of this life to a possible cessation of conscious- 
ness as a happy release; that their ideal of happiness should be 
absence of misery, and that the morbid activity of an imagina- 
tion stimulated by fear should crowd the confines of the known, 
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and people the unknown with spiritual beings, terrible in cha- 
racter and power—the reflex of the terrorism permeating their 
whole social existence. 

The supernaturalism of India is largely influenced by anotker 
mental emotion which constitutes the distinction between 
fetishism and religion, and is that feature in their spiritual life, 
which, transplanted to Europe, has continued the most marked 
charactcristic of the European form of superuaturalism. It is the 
emotion of reverence, manifested in the form of veneration, 
dependence, awe. This is a product of social life, is developed 
to supply the exigencies of men living in societies, and is ouly 
indirectly influenced by their physical environment. And, 
indeed, it may be almost said to be entirely owing to feeble 
intellectualism that such a dependence upon authority is gene- 
rated. For where the intellect is active, and the character strong, 
there is a personal independence and impatience of authority, a 
self-confidence and critical faculty developed, which precludes 
the idea of either dependence upon, or revereuce for, authority. 
But such are not the characteristics of the Indian people. 
Among them the consciousness of personal inadequacy is so 
strong that dependence upon superior power or authority is a 
necessity. And certainly this sense of reverence is, in the cir- 
cumstances, useful, because the people thus secure that measure 
of government which results from intelligence and vigour on the 
part of their rulers, with reverence, dependence, and subordina- 
tion on the part of the ruled. This feature in the Indian 
character has extracted even from her frequent conquests a 
measure of good. Because, when the invaders, strong in the 
character and intelligence developed in the severe struggle to 
maintain existence in their own inhospitable homes, had settled 
among the conquered people, the sentiment of reverence, homage, 
awe, and dependence of the latter, inevitably turned toward 
those manifesting so strongly their title to rule, and thus secured 
for the country a generation or two of prosperity and happiness, 
as evidenced by the many brilliant reigns of rulers of foreign 
extraction recorded in Indian history. The enervated courage of 
the Indian people, and the defenceless character of her large 
open plains, also fostered this instinct of reverence for authority, 
as the best means uf defence against the numerous warlike tribes 
by which her mountains are inhabited. For it was only by the 
unity and subordination of a large population under one common 
head that a successful front could be presented to those tribes, 
small in point of numbers, but extremely formidable from their 
activity and vigour. Even the industrial necessities of India 
stimulated the same feeling. For her industrial prosperity 
depends to a very large extent upon extensive irrigation works, 
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which not only must be formed upon a very extensive scale, but 
be initiated at a considerable distance from the district to be 
benefited. In such circumstances only a government of con- 
siderable resources, and ruling a large area and population, could 
attempt successfully to undertake such a task. Dependence 
upon the assistance, guidance and protection of the governing 
power is thus an engrained virtue or vice of the Indian popula- 
tion, And the same characteristic is reflected in their religious life. 
For, instead of asserting their independence and individuality, 
they prostrate themselves before the supposed power of their 
deities, invoke their assistance and blessing in the most ordinary 
duties, endeavour by abject conduct and oblations to appease 
their anger or invite their interest. Their religious customs and 
ceremonies imitate the demeanour and conduct of the meanest 
slaves in the presence of the most powerful and tyrannical of 
masters. The objects worshipped are the magnified types of 
the power, brutality, and inconstancy of their temporal rulers, 
and the devotees themselves but exaggerate the emotions, habits, 
and postures they have learned to use in the presence, or at the 
instance, of their secular chiefs. : 

Such are the causes, physical and social, contributing to make 
and mould the supernatural beliefs of the Indian people. So 
powerful are they, that if we attempt to weigh the relative im- 
portance of spiritual and secular concerns in the intellectual life 
of the people, we must accord the balance of interest and 
influence to be undoubtedly on the side of the former. India 
presents the maximum development of supernaturalism. It is 
the source from which modern European nations have inherited 
their spiritual conceptions. The Aryan races, in their migration 
westward, carried with them their religious beliefs, not less 
than those predispositions to organized social life, which only 
required favourable conditions again to take root and flourish. 
But, as the spiritualism of India is the result of marked condi- 
tions in the environment of the people of that country, so in their 
new home, and under altered physical and social surroundings, 
those Aryan beliefs are profoundly modified, and adapted to the 
new conditions among which those energetic races finally settled 
themselves. 

The most marked difference is the diminished influence of 
fear in colouring the spiritualistic conceptions of Europe. We 
miss that abject terrorism on the part of the devotee, those 
conceptions of mingled diabolic ferocity, arbitrariness and power, 
characteristic of the Indian divinities. The objects of worship 
are less the malevolent than the beneficent deities. The deity 
18 not so feared for his malign power as revered for his provident 
goodness, That change has been brought about by the diminished 
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influence of the emotion of fear upon European conduct. The 
European environment is unfavourable to its development. 
Those striking natural features, present iv India, so calculated to 
inspire awe and create a feeling of conscious helplessness, are 
absent or greatly modified. Nature is displayed on a smaller 
scale. The mountains are not so high, the rivers not so large, the 
forests of lighter and freer growth. The tempests and floods of 
Europe cannot rival their Eastern prototypes in violence. Earth- 
quakes are comparatively rare. Famines and epidemics are 
seldom known, and, even then, are of less disastrous effect than 
among the huddled millions of India. Diseases are of a milder 
type, and not so sudden in their ultimate result ; while ferocious 
or venomous animals are practically extinct. These circumstances 
all tend to diminish the activity of the sentiment of fear, and 
give man greater confidence and courage. The climate of 
Europe is also very favourable for physical exertion all the year 
round. The summers are not characterized by such intense heat 
as to make physical effort painful or impossible ; neither are the 
winters of that extreme rigour, which in other continental areas 
exclude all but the minimum of out-door exposure. An active 
life is not only possible but enjoyable, and thus there is gene- 
rated those habits of observation of nature, and successful 
adaptation of means to ends, and courageous facing of difficulties 
it is known can be victoriously encountered, which an active life 
invariably begets. The European physical environment is thus 
a corrective of any undue development of fear, and is calculated 
to stimulate confidence and beget courage. 

Neither is that environment, in its earliest known conditions, 
favourable to the undue development of reverence and depen- 
dence. Rather the reverse. It requires a crowded and settled 
population requiring law and order, authority and efficient 
government, to generate reverence and beget dependence. But in 
a barbarous or semi-barbarous condition, with a widely scattered 
population following field or pastoral pursuits, that sense of 
dependence upon our fellows is comparatively unfelt; an indi- 
vidual feels a personal consciousness of his own unaided ability 
to master his circumstances. Indeed, all show of authority is 
resented, and independence is the most cherished social privilege. 
The liberty of the early Greek republics was but the retention, 
in a settled population, and in a civilized state, of that personal 
independence always enjoyed by the rude tribes of the north and 
centre of Europe, That abject reverence’and dependence then 
of the people of India is present in early Europe in a very much 
milder form, being represented by the vague attachment of the 
individual to the eleoted tribal chief. 

Even more marked is the superior intellectualism of the 
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European races. Such a superiority was to be expected in a popu- 
lation that had pushed its way through such a variety of trying 
and adverse conditions to such a distance from the ancestral 
home, and after victoriously dispossessing the aboriginal popula- 
tion. The process of natural selection in such circumstances 
must have been continuous and severe, and the residue propor- 
tionately efficient. The natural environment of the European is 
peculiarly fitted to secure intellectual improvement. For its 
climatic conditions are favourable to vigorous and active physical 
effort, and thus indirectly contribute to healthy mental power. 
Life cannot be sustained without intellectual exertion, and yet 
the struggle to live does not present those arduous difficulties 
which repel the will from attempting an uncongenial, if not 
hopeless, task. The mind is exercised and strengthened, not 
exhausted and weakened. Thus, the supernaturalism of early 
Europe is not only of a milder and more reasonable character, 
arising from the greater mental calibre of the people, but, from 
the same cause, the emotions have less influence upon life, through 
the consciousness of superior power of defence, and through 
the dissipation of many of those fancies which have only the 
authority of the imagination and the emotions for their supposed 
existence. 

Thus, when authentic European history opens to view among 
the miniature republics of ancient Greece, we find displayed a 
supernaturalism fairly representative of the European religious 
development. It is logical, greatly free from Oriental extrava- 
gances, sometimes assumes forms of wondrous beauty. It no 
longer dwarfs or excludes secular interests or pursuits ; neither 
does it rest exclusively upon the fears, helplessness, and depen- 
dence of the devotees. For the ewsthetic sense has its spiritual 
co-relative. And the emotions of beneficence and rightfulness, 
the domestic affections, and the consciousness of the dignity of 
human nature, have all secured a place in the mythology, and 
stamped themselves upon the spiritualistic conceptions of the 
Grecian people. The spiritual life of Greece is not only intellec- 
tually more logical and reasonable, varied and beautiful, but the 
emotional forces to which it is related are more numerous, 
benign and civilising. This gleam of brighter light was, how- 
ever, only transient. The national history of Greece was 
crowded upon too limited a stage to be permanent. Her 
social life was, after all, in its highest development only the 
culture of a limited class, which adventitious circumstances 
had elevated above the popular level. And when that. class 
became debauched, when the independence of the country was 
overthrown, the religious life of Greece approached the original 
form and character of that of the typical Aryan races. 

K2 
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This religious reaction in Europe became even more marked 
after the rise and development of the Roman power. At no 
period in her history does the political and social state of 
Europe more nearly approach the mingled misery and terrorism 
of the normal Indian life, than from the period of the full 
establishment of the imperial power under the Casars, until the 
rise of the middle industrious classes in northern Europe, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; and neither at any time 
was there such a close resemblance between their respective 
religious beliefs and spiritualistic conceptions. It is impossible 
adequately to describe the misery, wretchedness and degra- 
dation of the general body of the various populations brought 
under the dominion of the Roman arms: their manhood was swept 
into the ranks of the Roman legions ; their wealth and substance 
were drafted to fill the coffers and supply the needs of the imperial 
city, and, without rights, as against the governing class, they were 
plundered by a succession of hungry officials—eager to amassa 
fortune during their tenure of office. Meanwhile, the adminis- 
tration, gradually impoverishing the country, lead to the decline 
of commerce and the decay of agriculture, with their invariably 
concomitants of famine and plagues. These are the terrible com- 
mentaries upon those histories which recount with pride and 
approval the wealth, genius, military and administrative ability, 
and grandiose sentiments of a plutocracy fattening upon the 
misery of the general body of the people. The tribes enclosed 
within the circle of the Roman lines exchanged personal liberty, 
martial independence, a pastoral life, and a form of government 
sitting lightly upon them for a sedentary and agricultural life 
for which they were unfitted—for loss of individual freedom, and 
a government that planted its heel upon their necks, Thus, we 
fiud developed in Europe the fears, the consciousness of helpless- 
ness, the dependence upon authority and power, the personal 
abasement, the ignorance and intellectual apathy, the weariness 
of this life, and the looking beyond it for relief, characteristic 
of another age and country. And accompanying all this there 
is a corresponding development of supernaturalism. The spiri- 
tualistic conceptions have become gross and fearful, super- 
naturalism pervades the whole social life, ordinary events are 
arbitrary and under spiritual controj, the whole environment is 
crowded with spiritualistic and malevolent agencies. Men's 
minds are in a morbid state of fear and expectancy, their 
character and individuality seem for the time destroyed. Spiri- 
tual concerns have wholly superseded secular in interest and 
importance. This mental and moral lethargy continued the 
normal condition of Europe until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, when a series of new moral and social forces came into 
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operation, which largely influenced the thoughts, emotions, 
habits, and institutions of modern Europe. 

It is to be observed, however, that though we speak of this 
great movement as belonging to all Europe, as a matter of fact 
it is confined almost exclusively to northern Europe, and to 
those nations which were either never absolutely under the 
Roman yoke, or were the first to throw it off. The wild and 
warlike tribes of Germany, the Rhine, and Britain were often 
defeated by the Roman legions, but they were never conquered. 
Their spirit of independence and hostility still remained, while 
their institutions and social habits were but superficially affected 
by the temporary military occupation of their countries. Even the 
conquest of Gaul, though militarily complete, was socially 
superficial ; and whenever the military and political decay of 
the empire began, at once the Gauls reasserted successfully 
their independence, and proved that their native vigour was 
unimpaired. Northern Europe, therefore, was not brought 
within the baleful moral and religious reaction of the popu- 
lations long under the debasing sway of imperial Rome. And 
when the causes to which we are about to refer produced the 
moral and religious revival of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, it was more a continuation of the legitimate European 
development—of which the reaction under Rome, imperial and 
ecclesiastical, was an interruption and an abnormal excrescence— 
than a new departure, and bears the same relation to primitive 
northern Europe that the political and social life of early 
Greece bore to the independent and vigorous tribes by which 
she was surrounded. On the other hand, Italy, Spain, and the 
whole of the countries embraced within the old Eastern Empire, 
wherever the system of imperialism had time and opportunity 
to eat into the heart and mind of the population, were but 
little, or not at all, affected by this revival. In those countries 
the strength of the fears, reverence and dependence, generated 
and fixed in the national character by ages of misrule and 
individual impotence, is still illustrated by the important part 
which superstition and religion play in the emotional and 
intellectual life of their populations. And it is only in recent 
years, and under the pressure of northern culture and progress, 
that the bonds impeding the advancement of these countries are 
being loosened, and that they are joining in the march towards 
intellectual and morai freedom. 

To assert: that the unique emotional supernaturalism of 
modern northern Europe is the result of superior racial develop- 
ment and a favourable environment, though true, is too general 
a statement to be satisfactory. These characteristic spiritual- 
lstic conceptions are marked by a decline in their number, 
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variety and importance, and they are now animated less by the 
emotions of fear and reverence than by those of duty and bene- 
ficence. An account, then, of European religionism requires an 
exhibition of the causes contributing to the decline of super- 
natural conceptions, the circumstances producing a diminution of 
fear and reverence, and the social forces strengthening and 
developing the sentiments of duty and beneficence. 
Undoubtedly the modifying influence of first importance is the 
large growth in interest and variety of purely secular concerns 
during the last four centuries. The number of merely material and 
physical wants and luxuries have every year largely increased ; s0 
also have the facilities for their gratification. Science, art, 
trade, manufacture, and agriculture, have all made vast strides, 
devising new processes, developing old resources, and calling 
into existence new classes and interests. Labour is more needed, 
more abundant, and better remunerated. Wealth has increased, 
and is more generally distributed. The number of purely secular 
concerns which are arousing interest, fixing attention, and crush- 
ing spiritual concerns into obscurity and forgetfulness, through 
sheer lack of time to devote to them, is vastly increased. The ques- 
tion of a future life is all but forgotten in the manifold excitements 
and growing importance of the present. The number of persons 
finding life not only bearable, but enjoyable, is vastly greater than 
even acentury ago, and every year the number is being added to. 
On the other hand, in the same period, the occasions suggesting 
the idea of supernaturalism are gradually becoming fewer in 
number, and are brought less vividly before the mind. The 
universal idea of the interposition of a personal agency in the 
most common concerns of every-day life, and the most ordinary 
natural processes, inherited by the European, has become 
gradually discarded. As science by successive efforts explains 
the sequence and changes in natural phenomena, so mysterious 
to ignorance, the idea of personal agency becomes gradually 
eliminated, and driven further beyond the region of direct 
observation and experience. And, as it escapes ordinary atten- 
tion, the idea of a supernaturalism gradually fades from the 
recollection, and ceases materially to influence conduct. The 
idea of law, of invariable uniformity under the same conditions 
of phenomena, at first a discovery, next the belief of the scien- 
tific few, is now the tacit assumption of the many. The 
conception of the universal reign of law, whether compatible 
with the idea of the co-existence of a co-relative or superior 
intelligence and will or not, is, at all events, fatal to the hold of 
such a distant, abstract, and spiritualistic conception upon the 
minds of persons engaged in secular pursuits, gratified by secular 
pleasures, and aspiring to secular ambitions and ends. Thus, 
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there has been within recent times a constant increase in the 
number and variety of secular interests and pursuits, and a 
corresponding decline of opinions and conditions favourable to 
the stimulation, activity, and growth of supernatural conceptions, 
which seem to be slowly, but surely, dying out through sheer 
inanition and want of appropriate nutrition. 

This movement is powerfully supported by a distinct and 
definable change in the emotional development of the northern 
European nations—a change reflected in the character of the 
national civilizations and political institutions. The characteristic 
feature of all the ancient political constitutions with which we 
are acquainted—with a few transient, and, for our purpose, unim- 
portant exceptions—was national unity secured by fidelity to one 
common head. The mental emotion which secured this result 
was the sentiment of reverence; its political co-relative was 
personal authority ; its usual realization the powerful chief or king; 
and its distinctive advantage in the struggle of existence that 
social subordination, national unity, and executive efficiency, 
begotten of national power vested in a single hand. It is the 
earliest, simplest, and most natural form of government, and 
though not the best, is at all events the only form possible where 
the people to be governed are unfit to assume the task them- 
selves. But this reverence for authority, this dependence for 
guidance and protection upon a superior will, could not be con- 
fined exclusively to its proper function of reverence for parents, 
for superiors in worth or service, and for authority in the state. 
Its very usefulness and importance fixed it in the national 
character with an intensity which determined the whole current 
of the national life. Reverence for inherited customs and beliefs, 
dependence upon state aid and guidance, became the principle 
animating trade and commerce, agriculture and manufacture, 
science and art, religion and literature. Customs, sanctioned by 
time or high authority, superseded all desire for investigation 
andexperiment. The people revered their leaders ; both com- 
bined to revere antiquity and inherited institutions. Not what is 
or should be, but what was, and had been, occupied the interest 
and attention of the masses, and formed the criterion of opinion. 
The past was mirrored in the present. Thus was handed down 
from generation to generation all those fancies and fallacies 
which had gradually encroached upon the body politic, which 
warped the social habits, and distorted the religious convictions, 
and the literary, scientific, and philosophic opinions of ancient 
peoples. Progress upon such a line of emotional development 
could, therefore, be very limited indeed. While it secured in its 
best phases all the advantages of social cohesion, the due admini- 
stration of law and executive vigour, it was calculated to depress 
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individual effort, to allay that restless discontent and dissatis- 
faction with what is, which generates criticism, invites experi- 
ment, and prompts to search after novel and improved methods, 
But in the modern European development progress is secured, 
not by strengthening the formal organization of the state, but by 
stimulating independent individual effort. National unity is 
realized, not so much by the tie of allegiance to one common head, 
as by the increased number and variety of social and industrial in- 
terests. The importance of the influence of the political constitu- 
tion and state authority upon national or personal welfare is quite 
dwarfed by the result of those internal economic changes, brought 
about by personal exertions, in the fields of science, art, and 
industry. The sense of duty and reciprocal obligation is the 
animating mental emotion, instead of reverence and dependence. 
This change has been brought about by the northern populations 
retaining in civilized life much of that personal independence, 
and sense of personal dignity, generated in more primitive and 
barbarous conditions. And this has been rendered possible by 
the rapid development of the industrial arts, by the expansion of 
trade and commerce, and the more general diffusion of knowledge, 
all of which are favourable to the reteation of tke pristine 
individual character. The influence of this change in the popular 
character upon religious development is twofold. In the first 
place, it tends to diminish the influence of that reverential spirit 
which fosters religious feelings, and multiplies the objects of 
religious devotion, while at the same time it removes that halo of 
sanctity which shields opinions and institutions from the assaults 
of the critical spirit. It is from the declining influence of the 
emotion of reverence that the great and growing encroachment 
of secular interests, and pursuits upon the domain of the super- 
natural has been mainly effected. And, in the second place, it has 
imported into religious life, as of equal importance with reverence, 
the sense of duty and obligation. Nothing is more striking than 
the change in the tone of the religious writings of the present 
day compared with those of a few centuries back. In the latter, 
the power of God is mostly dwelt upon, and the sense of depend- 
ence upon Him, and the duty of revering and obeying Him, is 
constantly appealed to; while in modern writings, the wisdom, 
providence and beneficence of the Deity are the Divine attributes 
most attractive to the writers, and the sense of duty and the 
emotion of love are the sentiments most frequently inculcated. 
The sentiment of beneficence and the emotion of love have 
also in modern Europe attained increased influence upon 
human conduct, and correspondingly coloured the religious 
feelings and beliefs. This most salutary development has been 
greatly aided by the superior knowledge and ability which 
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recent times has secured. A barbarous age must be a cruel 
age, because superiority in such circumstances will be one of 
physical power ; and active superiority in physical strength and 
courage 1s in general the triumph of power over weakness, 
coarseness Over refinement. But progress in knowledge has not 
only corrected the popular taste in this matter, changed the 
current of personal ambition, and elevated the criterion of 
opinion, but has thereby placed a new and powerful weapon 
of defence in the hands of those physically weak or emotionally 
benign. The same advance in knowledge kas also. elevated 
war into a science, and necessitated the creation of standing 
armies ; and thus removed the great bulk of the population from 
the contact and contamination of military interests and ideas. 
Human life has become more valuable; for wealth and know- 
ledge being the source of power, the units of the population— 
the productive cause of these—have attained a value and con- 
sideration impossible in a military or barbaric age. The 
greater security awarded life and property, the growth of 
material comfort, and the necessity of education, have further 
strengthened the family relationship, and stimulated the de- 
velopment of those kindly feelings upon which that relationship 
rests; while the interests of commerce and the facilities of 
international communication have broken down those barriers 
of prejudice and isolation by which national jealousies and hates 
have been fomented and perpetuated, and the rising emotions 
of beneficence and love chilled and arrested in their growth. 
This evolution of benevolent feeling speedily manifested 
itself in religion, and shares with duty the favour of 
modern writers and preachers. So much so, that in the form 
of religion which has been adopted by Europe, the popular 
opinion, discarding as valueless nearly all that is distinctive 
in the teaching of its two great founders, has fastened upon 
asingle feature, or rather phrase, in that religious system as 
the best expression of its feelings and aspirations, and by 
adopting the doctrine of love to God and love to man, testifies 
to the evergy and completeness of the latest religious emotional 
development. 

We will now sum up the course of these remarks, The 
extent of the development of religious belief depends primarily 
upon the intellectual calibre of a people, and the influence of 
the emotious of fear and reverence upon their conduct. From 
causes contained in their physical and social environment 
the people of India present the maximum development of 
supernaturalism. In their journey westward, the Aryan races 
carried with them into Europe their spiritualistic conceptions. 
There, however, they were toned down by the advantages which 
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European conditions of life present to intellectual development and 
the streugthening of character. But under the pressure of Roman 
domination a reaction took place, and the form of European 
religion again approached the Asiatic standard in intensity and 
character. When the advance of civilization at length embraced 
the virgin ground of northern Europe, the progress of religious 
development was resumed, and assumed nearly its present form. 
The region allotted to the supernatural was circumscribed. 
Secular interests supplanted spiritual in interest and importance. 
The emotions of fears and reverence retained less influence upon 
conduct and religion; while, on the other hand, the sentiments 
of obligation and beneficence, the sense of duty and the feeling 
of love, attained a more important place in the motives governing 
human action, and, imported into religion, are now the aspects 
of it which secure greatest regard and retain most influence. 
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aon sense of loss, as when the light is withdrawn by the 

sunken sun, or as when the earth lies in the giant shadow of 
eclipse, was felt by many a heart, not only in English, but in Euro- 
pean and American homes, when, at the close of the last year, the 
tidings were told that the high souled woman to whom, under the 
name of George Eliot, the world owed a debt of gratitude for 
lessons of noble thought and revels of mirthful wisdom, was never 
again to move it with her pathos, instruct it with her human 
science, or delight it “with the invigorating shocks of laughter,” 
and “ the irrepressible smiles’ which waited on the marvellous 
sallies of a humour profound as life itself. 

A period of sixty years had passed since she had witnessed her 
first summer. Of the greater part of this period but little 1s 
known in detail; the leading incidents have already been 
chronicled by others; but our readers will be grateful to us for 
a twice-told tale, and will pardon unavoidable repetition in the 
case of one, whose literary career, in its earliest promise 18 
associated with the full performance of that promise, in the early 
days of the present series of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Mary Ann Evans, was born at Griff, near Nuneaton, in the 
county of Warwick, on the 22nd November, 1819. Her father, 
a man highly respected for general trustworthiness and business 
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capacity, began life as a master carpenter, but was afterwards 
appointed land-agent and surveyor to five estates in the Midland 
Counties. Mr. Evans was twice married, a son and daughter 
being the fruit of the first marriage. Mary Ann was the youngest 
of the three children of the second marriage. Her early years 
were marked by quiet thoughtful earnestness. At twelve we 
find her teaching in the Sunday school, in a little cottage near 
her father’s house. When she was about fifteen years of age her 
mother died. In one of her “Sonnets” she dwells on that mother’s 
tender care and loving gaze, when she prepared her brother and 
herself by stroking down the tippet and setting the frill for their 
accustomed ramble “across the homestead to the rookery elms,” 
on the days when they dug earth-nuts, or fished together, or 
listened to the parting cuckoo as it flew to a fresh spring-time. 
The more systematic education appropriate to her age separated 
her from the brother whom she so tenderly loved. The school at 
which she was now placed was kept by the Misses Franklin, whose 
careful training she in later years gratefully acknowledged. 
Among the experiences of her childhood we ought to particularize 
her first acquaintance with gypsy life ; she dreaded, indeed, rather 
than admired, the mystic race, that still lurked between her and 
each hidden distance of the road a gypsy, having once startled 
her at play and blotted the brightness of her sunny hours. As 
the brother and sister of the “ Sonnets” were dim adumbrations of 
Tom and Maggie Tulliver, the gypsies of those far off days re- 
appear in an improved version in the well-known adventure in 
the “ Mill on the Floss.” 

The Evans family remained at Griff till Miss Evans was about 
twenty years of age. The friends who knew her best, in the 
immediate sequel of her life, have detected in the experiences 
registered in the “Scenes of Clerical Life,” evidences of a 
memory which drew material from all that she had observed and 
felt in the prosaic country district where she had spent her 
childish days. “Several of the scenes,” says a Nuneaton resi- 
dent, “depicted in her works are faithful word-paintings of the 
surrounding localities ; and many of the incidents which she has 
80 graphically described are founded upon events which occurred 
in that town or its vicinity. Several of the characters pourtrayed 
by the eminent authoress were evidently suggested by the habits 
and characteristics of persons living near the home of her girl- 
hood, and the originals are easily recognizable by old inhabitants 
of the district.” The letters which she wrote at this period 
of her life are said to evince a penetration and insight beyond 
her years, breathing a spirit of deep religious fervour, not with- 
out a strong infusion of evangelical sentiment.- 

In the iuteresting letter addressed to her friend, Miss Sara 
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Hennell* (who, in the wise exercise of a discretionary right, has 
placed it before us, without suppression or qualification) she thus 
touches on those buried years :— 


“There was hardly any intercourse between my father’s family 
resident in Derbyshire and Staffordshire and our family. Few and 
far between visits of (to my childish feeling) strange uncles and 
aunts and cousins from my father’s far-off native country, and once a 
journey of my own, asa little child, with my father and mother, to 
see my uncle William (a rich builder) in Staffordshire, but not my 
uncle and aunt Samuel—so far as I can recall the dim outline of 
things—are what I remember of northerly relatives in my childhood. 

“‘ But when I was seventeen or more, after my sister was married, 
and I was mistress of the house, my father took a journey into Derby- 
shire, in which, visiting my uncle and aunt Samuel, who were very 
poor, and lived in a humble cottage at Wirksworth, he found my aunt 
in a very delicate state of health, after a serious illness; and to do her 
bodily good he persuaded her to return with him, telling her that J 
should very happy to have her with me for a few weeks, I was then 
strongly under the influence of evangelical belief, and earnestly 
endeavouring to shape this anomalous English Christian life of ours 
into some consistency with the Spirit, and simple verbal tenor of the 
New Testament. I was delighted to see my aunt, although I had 
only heard her spoken of as a strange person, given to a fanatical 
vehemence of exhortation in private as well as public. I believed 
that I should find sympathy between us. She was then an 
old woman—about sixty—and I believe had for a good many years 
given up preaching. A tiny little woman, with bright small dark 
eyes, and hair that had been black, I imagine, but was now grey; 4 
pretty woman in her youth, but of a totally different physical type 
from Dinah. The difference, as you will believe, was not simply 
physical; no difference is. She was a woman of strong natural 
excitability, which I know from the description I have heard my 
father and half-sister give, prevented her from the exercise of dis- 
cretion under the promptings of her zeal. But this vehemence was 
now subdued by age and sickness; she was very gentle and quiet in 
her manners—very loving—and what she must have been from the 
very first, a truly religious soul, in whom the love of God and the 
love of man were fused together. There was nothing highly distinctive 
in her religious conversation ; I had had much intercourse with pious 
Dissenters before; the only freshness I found in her talk came from the 
fact that she had been the greater part of her life a Wesleyan; and 
though she left the society when women were no longer allowed to 
preach, and joined the new Wesleyans, she retained the character of 
thought that belongs to the genuine old Wesleyans.” 





* Authoress of “Present Religion” and “Thoughts in Aid of Faith,” 
reviewed in the WesTMinsTER, July 1860. Mr. Grote, in his “ Plato,” vol. il. 
195, referring to “The Analogy,” says, ‘‘the soundness of Butler’s argument 
has been acutely discussed in a good pamphlet by Miss Iennell.” 
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This interesting quotation carries us into the dim background 
of her life; places us among scenes and persons that left 
impresses on her mind, influencing her thoughts and feelings, 
and surviving, in changed form, in the ideal world of her books. 

Three or four years after the date indicated by herself, Mr. Evans 
removed from Griff to Foleshill, near Coventry. By this time 
(1841) her brothers and sisters were all married, and Mary Ann 
now lived alone with her father. A devoted daughter and 
excellent manager, she long presided over the household at 
Foleshill. Ever desirous to administer to her father’s comfort 
or gratification, she accompanied him in his drives during the 
day, and entertained him in the evening by reading aloud the 
novels and romances of Walter Scott—works she continued to 
almire in the maturest years of her life. A passage in “ Middle- 
march,” wherein Caleb Garth (who has borrowed for his own 
personality traits derived from that of Robert Evans) is described 
as driving with his little daughter beside him in the gig, 
embodies an incident which “ a tender, filial reminiscence alone 
suggested to George Eliot.” 

There was, perhaps, little at first sight, says a decisive autho- 
tily, in a communication to the Pull Mall Gazette, “ which 
betokened genius in that quiet, gentle-mannered girl, with pale, 
grave face, naturally pensive in expression; and ordinary 
acquaintances regarded her chiefly for the kindness and sym- 
pathy that were never wanting to any. But to those with whom, 
by some magic affinity, her soul could expand, her expressive 
grey eyes would light up with intense meaning and humour, and 
the low, sweet voice, with its peculiar mannerism of speaking 

. would give utterance to thoughts so rich and rare, that 
converse with Miss Evans, even in those days, made speech with 
almost all else seem flat and common.” 

At Foleshill the real education of “ Marian” Evans began. 
A prodigious memory, with unwearied industry, favoured that 
rapid acquirement of knowledge, the variety and solidity of 
which were so remarkable. From the Rev. T. Sheepshanks, 
then head master of the Coventry Grammar School, she received 
lessons in Greek and Latin; from Signor Brezzi she acquired 
French, German and Italian ; for her knowledge of Hebrew she 
was dependent on her own unassisted efforts. The range of her 
classical studies was comprehensive. By her intimate friends 
her fine musical sense was duly appreciated. For the instruction 
which, combined with it, made her, in after years, an exquisite 
pianoforte player, she was indebted to Mr. Simms, the veteran 
organist of St. Michael’s, Coventry. 

Among the friends whom Miss Evans made in that town, none 
stood so high in her regard, as none showed her such undeviating 
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kindness, as Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bray, of Rosehill. Mr. Bray, 
whose philosophical writings were recently (April, 1879) the sub- 
ject of critical appreciation in this REVIEW, had early turned his 
attention to political and social problems. “If,” says his critic, 
“he would reduce his many works to one containing nothing 
unessential, he would doubtless obtain that high place among 
the philosophers of our country to which his powers of thought 
entitle him.” Besides being a practical, as well as theoretical 
philanthropist, Mr. Bray was also a courageous impugner of the 
dogmas which form the basis of the popular theology. Mrs. Bray 
shared in this general largeness of thought, while perhaps more 
in sympathy with the fairer aspects of Christianity, which had so 
strange a fascination for “the girl with the pale, grave face and 
singular endowments of mind,” who became her lifelong friend, 
and ever welcome guest*. 

Religious discord in a home is not an unusual characteristic of 
the social life of the present day. Forty, or even twenty years 
ago, dissent from the orthodox creed was not only regarded as 
criminal, but was generally unintelligible to the older generation, 
except as the result of a wicked heart, a weak head, or that 
universal solution of the problem of theological aberration— 
Satanic possession. It was in some such crisis that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bray proved themselves the true friends and wise protectors of the 
possibly “ wayward child,” through the counsels which reconcile 
the rebellious aspirations of youth with the claims of grey autho- 
rity and reverent tradition. 

In the letter addressed to Miss Sara Hennell, and already so 
freely quoted by us, her gifted correspondent tells her that the 
interview with her aunt in the Wirksworth cottage was less 
interesting than that described in a previous extract on a prior 
occasion, attributing the change apparently to the fact that the 
visitor was less simply devoted to religious ideas, At a later 
period, when her Wirksworth relatives came to see her, in their 
turn, at Foleshill, “there was some pain,” for she “ had given up 
the form of Christian belief, and was in a crude state of free- 
thinking.” 

About this time—the end of 1841—Miss Evans first met with 
“ An Inquiry Concerning the Origin of Christianity,”’+ by Charles 
C. Hennell, the brother of her friends, reading it twice over in close 
succession, and pronouncing it “the most interesting book she 





* Mrs. Bray’s “Physiology for Schools,” now in a fourth edition, is written 
with a rare intelligibility. In her “ Duty to Animals,” in general use in schools 
in the Midland Counties, she teaches humanity to children. 

+ Translated into German at the instance of Dr. Strauss, and reviewed in 
Dr. E. Zeller’s “ Theologische Jahrbiicher,” vol. i. 1842. 
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had ever read.” In 1842 the more ardent minds of the day, 
growing more and more estranged from the dominant creed, had 
their attention arrested by the bold and original solution of the 
problem presented by the life of Jesus, which Dr. David Strauss 
had proposed in his earlier “Leben Jesu.” Among the persons thus 
interested were the friends and guests of the late Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, in earlier days a solicitor of Birmingham, afterwards the 
legal adviser of the Reform Club, and a zealous “ Parlia- 
mentary agent” on behalf of the Liberal Party. It was at 
at the house of this gentleman that a translation of the uncom- 
promising work of Strauss was suggested. The friends there 
assembled at once agreed to provide the funds requisite for the 
accomplishment of this literary enterprise. Mr. Hennell, one of 
the guests, undertook to find a competent interpreter of the 
German theologian. The task was entrusted to the lady selected 
by him for this purpose—the daughter of Dr. Brabant, then of 
Devizes; and by her a moiety of the first volume,* some few pages 
excepted, from Miss Hennell’s pen, was rendered into English. 
Miss Brabant’s marriage to Mr. Hennell took place soon after 
that lady’s introduction to Miss Evans. . They had been included 
in an excursion party, the several members of which, converging 
at a pre-appointed rendezvous, had crossed in a steamboat from 
commercial Bristol to Tenby, with its transparent waters and 
miniature “ emerald island.” There are but feeble echoes of the 
stay at Tenby now. One of them whispers faintly of a public 
ball which was a failure, though graced by the presence of genius 
then unknown, for Miss Evans danced on the occasion, yet 
“without the spirit in the feet” which lent an inspiring influ- 
ence to the rhythmical movements of her noble Fedalma. 
Another echo reports that while at ‘Tenby the ponderous volumes 
of Sir Archibald Alison’s “ History of the French Revolution ” 
were read by her, one after the other, in a swift, latent sort of 
way—actually read, but with no visible indication of their being 
read at all. 

The Tenby excursion took place in July, 1813, Dr. Brabant 
joining the party at Swansea. His daughter's marriage was 
celebrated in the autumn of the same year. With the ready 
sympathy which was an abiding characteristic of hers, Miss 
Evans offered to supply for a season the daughter’s place to the 
old father, to whom the marriage of one who had long been his 
dearest, most congenial, and intelligent companion, was felt as a 
bereavement. 

Dr. Brabant, the friend of Strauss and Paulus in Germany, of 
Coleridge and Grote in England, had withdrawn early from his 
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professional career, for leisurely prosecution of . his: favourite 
theological studies. “A vigorous self-thinking intellect,” as he is 
styled by the late “ historian of Greece,” in a private letter, he 
delighted his youthful guest with his logical eloquence and 
genial companionship.* 

The marriage of Miss Brabant to Mr. Hennell occasioned the 
transfer of the task which she had commenced to the able and 
not unwilling hands of Miss Evans. The occupation was not 
altogether congenial. With the final issue of the argument 
sustained by Strauss, she had no quarrel, but the undertaking 
proved to be one of arduous and exhausting toil. In due time, 
however, the task was completed, and the English “ Leben Jesu’ 
was published in 1846 by Mr. John Chapman. 

The excellence of the translation was universally admitted. Un- 
fortunately, only a fraction of the sum promised by the twelve 
original guarantors of the fund was forthcoming. Mr. Joseph 
Parkes then magnanimously undertook to advance the sum 
necessary to induce Mr. Chapman to publish the work. Happily, 
after the sale of the entire impression, the profits were such that 
that liberal financier had no reason to regret his generous 
confidence. The sole remuneration which Miss Evans received 
was the exiguous sum of twenty pounds, and, we believe, twenty- 
five copies of the book itself. Miss Evans’s translation of a 
kindred work, Feurbach’s “Essence of Christianity,” was pub- 
lished by Mr. Chapman in 1854, in his “ Quarterly Series,’ in- 
tended, as we learn from the prospectus of it, “ to consist of 
works by learned and profound thinkers, embracing the subjects 
of theology, philosophy, biblical criticism, and the history of 
opinion.” For the translation of this work she received from 
Mr. Chapman fifty pounds. Unfortunately the work was s0 
slightly appreciated by the British public that the publisher's 
share in the transaction proved to be a heavy loss. 

The study of Feuerbach’s subtle speculations may have pre- 
disposed her to regard with favour the Positivist Ideal, since its 
key-note is sounded thus: “ Man has his highest being, his God 
in himself; not as an individual, but in his essential nature—his 
species. 


i 





* In the Spectator, March, 1878, in a review of ‘Moore’s Literary 
Remains,” reference is made to an article on German Rationalism in the 
Edinburgh Review, 183—* It was admired by the late Dean Milman, who could 
not be brought to believe that it was by Moore.” The fact is, the original 
article was by Dr. Brabant. Recast by Moore, it “abounds in puns and 
amusing similes.” With some intention of reprinting it ina projected work, 
Moore wrote to Dr. B: “I shall then have great pleasure in acknowledging 
your excellent exposition of Rationalism which is the best part of it.” 
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A third translation, still unpublished, of the Ethics of Spinoza, 
was not executed during the period of her residence at Folesbill, 
but in the year 1854. It is to this translation, evidently, 
that Mr. Lewes refers in his deservedly popular “Life of 
Goethe.” But though a complete version of the “Ethics” 
was not prepared till the date now specified, Miss Evans had 
translated, about ten years previously, the first part (“ DeDeo ”) of 
Spinoza’s great treatise, for the edification of a philosophical 
friend. 

The residence of Miss Evans at Foleshill terminated in 1849, 
the year of her father’s death. At Rosehill, Mr. Bray’s house, 
she then found her recognized and acknowledged home. Soon 
afler the sad event just commemorated she joined Mr. and Mrs. 
Bray in a continental tour. It was probably in passing through 
London that Mr. Chapman first saw her on business connected 
with the publication of the “ Leben Jesu.” She was then looking 
very worn and broken, in consequence, as he supposed, of sorrow 
for her recent loss, and of the great physical suffering superinduced 
by her too assiduous attendance on her father during his last 
illness. On the departure of her friends for England, Miss Evans 
elected to remain in Geneva, and here she lingered till the 
return of spring. On her arrival in England she resought 
her Coventry home, and there continued to the following 


year. 

In the household at Rosehill she found “sympathy with her 
ardent love of knowledge,” breathing a free and finer atmosphere 
of thought, and, as she threw off the excrescences of an artificial 
theology, attaining higher and broader views of the mysteries of 
Nature and life. Among the distinguished men who were at 
various times guests at Mr. Bray’s house while Miss Evans was 
there, either as inmate or occasional visitor, were the American 
essayist, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Froude, the brilliant historian 
of the Tudors, George Combe, the: phrenologist, and Robert 
Mackay, whose “Progress of the Intellect,” could only be 
sprain by the “fit audience” to whom the book appealed. 

any a time, says a friend, writing of those days, you might 
have seen “ pacing up and down the lawn, or grouped under an 
old acacia, men of thought and research, discussing all things on 
heaven and earth, and listening with marked attention when 
one gentle woman’s voice was heard to utter what they were 
quite sure had heen well-matured before the lips opened. 
Among such friends the “ Marian of Rosehill” made her home 
till the spring of the year 1851. 

_ In that year the new series of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW was 
inaugurated under the. management of Mr. John Chapman, and 
by him Miss Evans was induced to remove to London and assist 

[Vol. CXVI. No. COXXIX.]—New Sznuts, Vol. LX. No. I. L 
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him in the conduct of this periodical. There are some living 
who still remember the fortnightly gatherings at Mr. Chapman's 
house in the Strand, distinguished as they were by the presence 
of men and women who had risen, or were rising into intellectual 
eminence. The gentler editor of the WESTMINSTER, we may be 
sure, was among the greatest in that kingdom of intelligence; 
It was in this year, and not till this year, that her friendship with 
our most profound philosophical thinker, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
commenced. In the letter addressed by him to the editor of 
the Daily News, Mr. Spencer, in correction of the current 
report, denies that he “had much to do with her education.” 
When he first became acquainted with her she was, he says, 
“already distinguished by that breadth of culture and univer- 
sality of power which have since made her known to all the 
world.” 

It may interest our reader to learn that the notice of Carlyle’s 
“ Life of Sterling,” in the WESTMINSTER Review for January, 
1852, was her earliest contribution to our pages. The articles 
which we can guarantee as undoubtedly from her pen, are 
“ Woman in France: Madame de Sable,” October, 1854; 
“ Evangelical Teaching: Dr. Cumming,” October, 1855; 
“German Wit: Heinrich Heine,” January, 1856 ; “ Silly Novels, 
by Lady Novelists,’ October, 1856; “The Natural History of 
German Life, July, 1856, and “ Worldliness and other- 
Worldliness : the Poet Young,” January, 1857. 

During the time of her residence in London, Miss Evans was 
the frequent guest of Sir James and Lady Clarke. The 
authoress of “‘ Deerbrook” also invited her to her house, situated 
amid the romantic scenery of Ambleside. It appears to have 
been about the end of 1853 that she ceased to co-operate with 
Mr. John Chapman in the conduct of the REVIEW. 

The most momentous event of her life was now impending. 
Mr. George Henry Lewes, whose intellectual force, brilliant 
versatility, and many endearing qualities are acknowledged by 
all who had the good fortune to be admitted to the privilege of 
his friendship, had enjoyed numerous opportunities of appre- 
ciating the rare excellence of the noble woman whose genius, yet 
latent, was, ere long, to be known to all the world. 

To the earlier married life of Mr. Lewes we shall make but a 
passing reference. It had a decisive and irreversible close. Of 
the circumstances which led to the union of the co-inheritors, 
though with unequal claims, of an enduring renown, we have 
nothing to record. That union was from the first regarded by 
themselves as a true marriage—as an alliance of a sacred kind, 
having a binding and permanent character. When the fact of the 
union was first made known to a few intimate friends, it was 
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accompanied with the assurance that its permanence was already 
irrevocably decreed. 

The marriage of true hearts, for a quarter of a century has 
demonstrated the sincerity of the intention. “The social sanc- 
tion,” said Mr. Lewes once in our hearing, “is always desirable.” 
There are cases in which it is not always to be had. 

Such a ratification of the sacrament of affection was regarded 
as a sufficient warrant, under the circumstances of the case, for, 
entrance on the most sacred engagement of life. There was. 
with her no misgiving, no hesitation, no looking back, no 
regret ; but always the unostentatious assertion of quiet, matronly, 
dignity, the almost queenly expression and unconscious affirmation, 
of the “ Divine right” of the wedded wife. We have heard her 
own oral testimony to the enduring happiness of this union, and 
can, as privileged witnesses, corroborate it. 

As a necessary element in this happiness she practically 
included the enjoyment inseparable from the spontaneous re- 
ciprocation of home affection, meeting with an almost maternal 
love the filial devotion of Mr. Lewes’s sons, proffering all tender 
service in illness, giving and receiving all friendly confidence in 
her own hour of sorrowful bereavement, and crowning with a 
final act of generous love and forethought, the acceptance of 
parental responsibilities, in the affectionate distribution of pro- 
perty, the visible result of years of the intellectual toil whose 
invisible issues are endless. 

To the influence which Mr. Lewes, through his wise persua- 
sion and persistent encouragement, wielded over the mind of the 
gifted woman, whom he henceforth regarded as his wife, we are 
indebted for the conquest of that extreme distrust of her powers 
which rendered her so strangely sceptical of their existence. It 
was towards the close of the year 1856 that the first independent 
demonstration of this victory was afforded us, for in the autumn 
of that year Mr. Lewes, himself a contributor to Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, forwarded to the editor, as the work of an 
anonymous friend, the tale entitled “The Sad Fortunes of 
Amos Barton ”; the remaining scenes of “ Clerical Life,” being 
then unwritten. At first the criticism passed on the story had 
a disheartening effect on the author. Learning this, Mr. John 
Blackwood, the editor, generously offered to accept “ Amos” at 
once, at the same time expressing a hope that he should be able 
to approve of the contributions to follow, as “ Amos gave indi- 
cations of great freshness of style.” By the author of the appre- 
ciative paper in Blackwood (February, 1881) we are told how, as 
successive instalments of the manuscript were received, the 
editor’s conception of the power, and even genius, of his new. 
contributor steadily increased. “Amos Barton” vccupied the 
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first place in the magazine for January, 1857, and was com- 
pict in the following number. The “Scenes of Clerical 

ife” appeared month by month until they ended with “Janet's 
Repentance ” in the November of that year. 

The authorship of “ Clerical Scenes” was the subject of much 
speculation and conjecture. The editor of Blackwood, arguin 
from the scientific illustrations which the work contained, and 
similarity of handwriting, was inclined to assign it to Professor 
Owen. By others, Lord Lytton, whose Caxton novels were at 
this time soliciting the suffrages of the public, was supposed to 
have ventured into a fresh field of literary fiction. Dickens, 
when the series was completed, addressed the anonymous author 
a letter of generous appreciation very gratifying to her.* In 
1858 the tales appeared in a collective reprint. So great was 
the success of the work that the editor was able, before the end 
of the first month of the new year, to assure Mr. Lewes : “ George 
Eliot had fairly achieved a literary reputation among judges, 
and the public must follow, although it may take time.” With 
prophetic discernment Mr. Blackwood pronounced her progress 
sure, if not so quick as he could wish. 

The early experiences of religious life which she had stored up, 
while at Nuneaton, are reproduced in these “Scenes,” though 
always, of course, with a difference. Deeply impressed with 
a sense of the invisible soul of goodness dwelling in the old 
natrow creeds, and still retaining some belief in the Divine word 
of her childhood, the authoress, with strong, fresh artist power 
combining with her hwman feelings, wrote out from her heart 
what she had seen, heard and felt, and, individualizing and yet 
transforming it, through her creative force substantiated and 
localized it in the ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.” The only — 
influence that we can trace in them is that of Thackeray, chiefly 
in his confidential whisper of satirical reflection, and, perhaps, 
though in a scarce appreciable degree, that of Miss Austen. The 
penetrating glances that George Eliot throws into the foibles and 
affectations, the pretensions and assumed superiorities of the men 
and women we meet with in ordinary life, is like that of a moral 
detective ; yet it rarely scathes, as does that of Thackeray ; but 
has rather the omniscience of an enlightened love; but a love 
that with all its enlightenment tolerates no imposition, In the 
“Sorrows of Amos Barton” the characters are drawn with a few 
bold touches. Amos is not an heroic personage, but superlatively 
middling. He has no refinement, no culture; but though, too 
like one of those “ mongrel, ungainly dogs who are nobody’s pets,” 





* For all these particulars we are indebted to the writer of the Article 
“ George Eliot,” in Blackwood’s Magazine, Feb. 1881. 
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he is not grudged his sweet wife, the lovely Milly. With the 
serpentine wisdom for which he gave himself credit, “he preached 
Low-Church doctrine—as evangelical as anything to be heard in 
the Independent Chapel, and he made a High Church assertion 
of ecclesiastical powers and functions,” absolutely certain that the 
“ Dissenters would feel that the parson was too many for them.”’ 
The selfish, unscrupulous Countess Czerlaski, who quietly quarters 
herself on the establishment of a poor curate, is the pungent 
antithesis of the gentle, helpful, uncomplaining Milly, who “did 
not take all her love from the earth when she died, but left some 
of it in Patty’s heart.” 

All this pathos is repeated in “ Mr. Gilfily’s Love Story,” where 
the bright Italian life and nature are represented, though in 
eclipse, in contrast with the knots and ruggedness of our English 
world. The selfish trifling of Captain Wybrow, and the self- 
affirming conventionalism of Miss Asher, are admirably con- 
trasted with the devoted, silent affection of the open-eyed, loving 
Maynard Gilfily, and the passionate despair and abandonment, 
the repentance and recovery, and sweet, sad acquiescent love of 
Caterina Sarti, “the soul that, born anew to music, was born 
anew to love.” 

In “ Janet’s Repentance,” the concluding tale of “ The Scenes,” 
the characters of the blustering, drunken husband, with his hol- 
low morality and vulgar blatant theology, and of the wife, with 
herspontaneous tendencies to good,and her temporary retrocession 
to evil, under the terror awakened by the frightful excesses and 
frantic violence of the drink, maddened tyrant, are depicted 
with the skill and power which belong to ample knowledge of 
life. The scene in which the furious sot beats the poor trembling 
delinquent, and turns her out, scantily draped, into the cold, 
bleak, windy night, to wander in the streets, or to find refuge 
where she could, has a tragic pathos in it. The death of 
Dempster, with all its delirious horror, appears in surprising vivid- 
ness before us; the description of Janet’s mental condition, 
after that appalling scene, when she reflected that the man once 
so tenderly loved had gone for ever, that “her husband would 
never put her hand to his lips again, and recall the days when 
they sat on the grass together, and he laid scarlet poppies on her 
black hair and called her his gypsy queen: ” the restoration of 
Janet to physical and spiritual health ; the conquest of that ac- 
quired bias to evil, under the consolatory and encouraging teach- 
ing of the narrow-minded, but earnest-purposed curate of Salem 
Chapel, are so many illustrations of a pathos often very exquisite, 
of imaginative power of a high order, and of mental talents and 
qualities capable of still nobler performance. Indeed, all the 
characteristic properties of George Eliot’s literary genius appear 
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in these volumes, including her flashing wit and laughing humour, 
and that intense, self-identifying imagination, which enabled her 
to interpret, appropriate and picture to us, the life of shepherds, 
and field labourers, and handicraftsmen ; to call up before us the 
old and buried social existence in remote towns and villages, when 
coaches were absolute realities, and nasal clerks and top-booted 
parsons had claims to some sort of friendly recognition. All 
these old quaintnesses and odd rusticities, even to the “ anthem 
in which the key-bugles always ran away at a great pace, while 
the bassoon every now and then boomed a flying shot after them,” 
are lovingly noted in the village comedy of George Eliot, as 
they are described with a more elaborate care in her larger and 
greater stories. The love of children and babies; the grace ac- 
corded to dogs and the other poor brutes, who are, in some sense, 
our fellow creatures; the appreciation of all varieties of human 
character ; the parsons, and doctors, and Dissenting ministers ; the 
Pilgiims, Pratts, Jeromes, Bairds, Pughs, and Tryans, of remote 
country life, are already conspicuous in these tales. Here we 
find that strong sympathy with human suffering and human 
limitation, which is distinctive of her ethical creed. Here, also, 
we note the author’s strong spiritual tendencies, while yet 
struggling with old forms of faith. Anxious to recognize the 
importance of an idea or self-subordinating principle, she detects 
it, even under the shabby guise of a Congregational dogmatism 
or a phraseological evangelicalism, where “folly often mistakes 
itself for wisdom, ignorance gives itself airs of knowledge, and 
selfishness, turning its eyes upwards, calls itself religion.” Here, 
too, we find the initial proclamation of a favourite doctrine—that 
even in the lives of commonplace people there are sublime 
promptings ; that poetry, pathos, tragedy and comedy may be 
seen lying in the experience of a human soul that looks out 
through dull grey eyes, and that speaks in a voice of quite 
ordinary tones. Here, too, we may remark her cheerful accept- 
ance of a fragmentary goodness, her wise contentment with 
heroes who have done some genuine work, though the rest be 
barren theory or blank prejudice. Here, too, we find the separate 
clauses of her humanitarian creed : “ Religion is kindness, The 
first condition of human goodness is something to love; the 
second, something to reverence.” Above all, we find in this, her 
earliest work, though in its less peremptory form, the expression 
of the doctrine, which is the first article in the creed of George 
Eliot—the old Pagan doctrine, though interfused with Christian 
sentiment, of the Nemesis or Retributive spirit that regulates the 
world. “We reap what we sow; but Nature has love over and 
above that justice, and gives us shadow and blossom and fruit 
that spring from no planting of ours.” We may crown our 
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critical estimate of “Scenes of Clerical Life”? with the remark 
that in them lies the substance of the thought, the promise of 
the power afterwards so splendidly exhibited in the greater 
works of the woman who was henceforth to be known to the 
world under “the euphonious and impressive designation of George 
Eliot.” * 

The “Scenes of Clerical Life” were scarcely completed in the 
magazine form than a new tale,“ Adam Bede,” wascommenced. In 
the spring of 1858 the greater part of the second volume was 
sent to Blackwood from Munich, where George Eliot then was. 
‘Her residence on the Continent closed with the brilliant days of 
August in that year. An extract from a letter addressed to the 
daughter of an old friend gives an interesting outline of some in- 
cidents of travel :— 

“Next .... comesa message from. ... whom doyouthink? From 
Strauss, whom I saw for a quarter of an hour the day before we left 
Munich; some agreeable chance sending him hither for a short visit. 
He inquired with much interest about you, as well as about Dr. 
Brabant, and desired me to give his kindest greetings to both. Dr. 
Brabant will be pleased to hear that Strauss looks much more placid 
and healthy than he did some years ago—not happy, perhaps, but as 
if he were contented to bear sorrow. He is busy now with the life 
of Klopstock, about whom he has collected some new facts, or shadows 


of facts. 
‘We stayed three months at Munich, chiefly for the sake of the 


people we found there, for the climate is afflicting, and the galleries 
always shut, except just at the time when we could not go out to see 
them. Then we had a delicious journey to Salzburg, and from thence 
through the Salz Kammergut to Vienna, from Vienna to Prague, 
and from Prague to Dresden, where we spent our last six weeks in 
quiet work and quiet worship of the Madonna.” 


Mr. Blackwood at once appreciated the merits of the new tale 
forwarded from Munich, and in the last week of January, 1859, 
“ Adam Bede” was published. The place of “Adam Bede” among 
the great classical novels of the world is assured. ll the 
characteristic qualities of the writer's genius, foreshadowed in the 
previous series, now appeared in all their splendid maturity. The 
large conception, the vivid colouring, the earnest purpose, the 
austere and noble ethic, the marvellous humour, the ample 
culture, the delicate selective and creative talent of the new 
novelist, all testified to the truth of Thackeray’s prophecy, that a 
star of the first magnitude would soon appear above the literary 
horizon. In one of the confidential digressions of the book she 
renounces altogether the notion of writing in the lofty style of a 
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conventional ideal, and declares that she feels “obliged to creep 
‘servilely after nature and fact ;” that she aspires to give no more 
than a faithful account of men and things.as they have mirrored 
themselves in her mind. To this laborious fidelity of observation, 
and realizing felicity of report, we are indebted for the life-like 
delineation which gives to the places and persons of this story, 
that visible and tangible existence, which in an old Anacreontic 
poem is ascribed to the Rhodian painter, who to the coloured 
shadow on his canvas was said to have given breath, and speech, 
and motion. The scenery of the mat ae is as startlingly 
true and as strangely minute and magically impressive as that of 
the-world without. The one seems to reflect the other. The 
geography of Hayslope revealed the true locality of the district: 
the village of Snowfield was identified with its corresponding 
village. - The dialect of the people who lived and died in Loam- 
shire tallied with that of the Midland County which suggested it. 
Their individualizing reality is shownin the discriminative con- 
trast between the two brothers ; the practical, scheming, somewhat 
secular Adam, and the visionary, brooding, absent-minded Seth. 
The portrait, too, of Mr. Irwine, the rector of Hayslope, with his 
scholarship and gentlemanly refinements, his love of ease and 
practical auciadlbennn: is a miniature, as real in conception, as it 
1s delicate in execution. The constructive art of the novelist is 
most noticeable in two of her best creations, the sweet, unselfish, 
saintly Dinah, with her earnest activities, and self-subordinating 
compliances, and the vain, light-headed worldly Hetty, with her 
indescribable witch-like beauty, and her simple, confiding, win- 
ning gentleness, The passage which describes Hetty’s “ peculiar 
form of worship,” her fanciful night toilet, and self-admiring con- 
templation of her beauty, with the warning contrast in the 
adjoining room, where Dinah watches with a mind full of anxious 
presages, before she seeks and finds her lovely “ peacock ” friend, 
with cheeks flushed and eyes glistening from the imaginary 
drama, is one of the most subtly conceived and singularly beautiful 
individual scenes in all prose fiction. The pis. which has so 
appalling a development, the flight of Hetty from home, the 
pining in despair, the agony in the field, the preternatural dis- 
figurement of the beautiful features, where all the rounded 
prettiness—the love and belief in love utterly gone—still re- 
mained, like the wondrous Medusa face, with the passionate, 
passionless lips, show how near the writer approached to the great 
secret springs, where human thought and feeling are lost in the 
inexplicable mystery of a paralyzing sorrow, a remorseful shame, 
and a wrecked and wasted life. 

But, turning from the shadow to the sun, where in modern 
fiction shall we find more of the exhilarating surprise that is the 
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offspring of wit, or humour more profoundly, yet more laughingly 
wise, than are to be found in the pages of “Adam Bede?’ 
Where, out of those pages, shall we find fitting counterparts to 
the immortal Mrs. Poyser, and her fellow-immortal, the amiable 
cynic, Bartle Massey. The humour of Scott never pierces into 
the heart of things, as does that of George Eliot ; the humour of 
Dickens, glorious in its frolicsome extravagance, is clownish and 
superficial, and cannot be compared with the “ ideal comedy,”— 
touse Shelley’s expression—which we find in the prose drama of 
George Eliot. 

In some minor respects “ Adam Bede” is less satisfactory. 
Arthur Donithornre is less real, less realizable than we could 
wish. Asa man of the world, we have heard it objected, he would 
nothave allowed Hetty to have remained unaided and unprotected 
in her trouble. He would have foreseen it, and made due pro- 
vision for the days of darkness. The Reprieval episode is an 
artificial and mechanical contrivance; the violent conflict of 
Adam with Arthur is an offence to art ; and the commonplace, 
sensible marriage of Adam with Dinah is a disappointing close 
to the career of the sweet Methodist saint. The spiritual element, 
the religious “ time-vesture,” of Adam Bede, is Christian, as in 
the “ Scenes of Clerical Life ;’ Christian, too, in so fervid a sense 
of the word, that the prominent character of it is that of a feverish, 
hectic, though still very beautiful supernaturalism. With Metho- 
dism the writer, in 1859, could have only the sympathy which 
belongs to all human beings who can see the soul of goodness in 
things—we will not say evil, but not absolutely good—and, above 
all, to the artist whose duty it is to describe life as it is, to depict 
all religious aspects, whether those of Greek or Roman polytheism, 
or those of mediseval Catholicism, or of the Society of Friends, or 
of modern Methodism. The ability to recover the past moods 
and impressions of a religious life which was once our own, and 
out of which we have passed, and to represent them vividly, lay in 
the nature of George Eliot. Her extreme susceptibilities as a 
woman and artist, permitted her to reanimate and temporarily 
appropriate that, of which, as the Latin poet says, she had once 
been a part. Whether the popular religion, with its paradoxes 
of hate and love, of terror and delight, is not too near us to recon- 
cile us entirely to this artistic treatment, admits of question. 

The sentiment of “Adam Bede” is profoundly human and 
universal in its humanity, The lovableness and sublime mystery 
to be found in every mortal mixture of earth’s mould, from pro- 
phets and heroes down to old women scraping carrots with 
their work-worn hands, and heavy clowns taking holiday in dingy 
pothouses, are recognized throughout. The tragic, choral strain 
of moral piety, which is heard, like the “ ear-piercing fife,” through 
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-the grander music of the fateful drama enacted in all her novels, 
rings with deadly resonance through that of “Adam Bede’ 
.“ Consequences,” says the High Muse here, as in “ Romola,” “are 
unpitying ;” and consequences are hardly ever confined to our- 
selves, “There is no sort of wrong deed of which a man can 
bear the punishment alone.” 

We pause here to insert an explanation, and record an inci- 
dent. The Explanation relates to the personal experiences of 
the great novelist, and their possible influence on the creation of 
her characters, notably of Dinah and Hetty, as well as on her 
local representatives in “ Adam Bede.” Ina letter bearing the 
signature of W. C. Owen, and written soon after the death of 
George Eliot, we are told that in Coldwell Street, Wirksworth, 
there lives a Mrs. Walker, cousin of George Eliot, and daughter 
of the veritable Dinah Morris; that Mrs. Walker has in her 
possession a portrait of Dinah, with other relics; and that in the 
Wesleyan chapel in that town is placed a tablet, erected by 
numerous friends to the memory of Elizabeth Evans, known to 
the world as Dinah Bede, and of Samuel Evans, her husband, 
both members of the Methodist community. Mr. Owen’s letter 
received an elucidatory notice, at the instance of early friends of 
George Eliot, in a letter from Mr. Herbert Draper, which appeared 
in a contemporary journal. In it Mr. Draper announced the 
intended publication of a letter—the letter, in fact, from which 
we have already quoted—“ with a view to show the extent to 
which the dead aunt, Mrs. Evans, of Wirksworth, suggested 
Dinah.” This letter, as we have seen, was addressed (in 185%) 
to Miss Sara Hennell, by the authoress of “Adam Bede,’ 
“ prompted to write it by the feeling that in future years ‘ Adam 
Bede, and all that concerns it, may have become a dim portion of 
the past.” A passage from this letter contains the Explanation :— 


“ As to my aunt’s conversation, it is a fact that the only two themes 
of any interest I remember in our lonely sittings and walks, are her 
telling me one sunny afternoon how she had, with another pious 
woman, visited an unhappy girl in prison, stayed with her all night, 
and gone with her to execution; and one or two accounts of supposed 
miracles, in which she believed, among the rest, the face with the crown 
of thorns in the glass. Inher account of the prison scenes I remember 
no word she uttered. I only remember her tone and manner, and the 
deep feeling I had under the recital. Of the girl she knew nothing, I 
believe, or told me nothing, but that she was a common, coarse git, 
convicted of child-murder. The incident lay on my mind, for years 
on years, as a dead germ, apparently, till time had made my minda 
nidus, in which it could fructify ; it then turned out to be the germ of 
‘ Adam Bede.’ ‘ 

“T saw my aunt twice after this. Once I spent a day and night 
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with my father in the Wirksworth cottage, sleeping with my aunt, I 
remember, Our interview was less interesting than on the former 
time. And once again she came with my uncle to see me when 
father and I were living at Foleshill; then there was some pain, for I 
had given up the form of Christian belief, and was in a crude state of 
free-thinking. She stayed about three or four days, I think. This is 
all I remember distinctly, as matter I could write down, of my dear 
aunt, whom I really loved. You see how she suggested Dinah ; but 
it is not possible you should see as I do how entirely her individuality 
differed from Dinah. How curious it seems to me that people should 
think Dinah’s sermon, prayers, and speeches were copied, when they 
were written with hot tears, as they surged up in my own mind! 

“ As to to my indebtedness to facts of local and personal history of 
asmall kind, connected with Staffordshire and Derbyshire, you may 
imagine of what kind that is, when I tell you that I never remained 
in either of these counties more than a few days together, and of 
only two such visits have I more than a shadowy, interrupted recol- 
lection. The details, which I knew as facts, and have made use of for 
my picture, were gathered from such imperfect allusion and narrative 
as I heard from my father, in his occasional talk about old times. 

“ As to my aunt’s children or grandchildren saying, if they did say, 
that Dinah is a good portrait of my aunt—that is simply the vague 
and easily satisfied notion imperfectly instructed people always have of 
portraits. It is not surprising that simple men and women, without 
pretension to enlightened discrimination, should think a generic 
resemblance constitutes a portrait, when we see the great public so 
accustomed to be delighted with misrepresentation of life and 
character, which they accept as representations, that they ‘are scan- 
dalized when art makes a nearer approach to truth.’” 


The Incident is a circumstance not very creditable to 
human nature, and only deserving of commemoration as the 
antecedent event which withdrew the veil from the hitherto 
hidden figure of George Eliot. The faithful portraiture of 
character in “Clerical Scenes” had already produced a 
persuasion in the neighbourhood of Nuneaton that the author 
was, if not a native of the place, at least intimately acquainted 
with the country and people. A broken-down gentleman of the 
name of Liggens, who had celebrated his early youth by 
squandering a fortune at Cambridge, one day, like Lord Byron, 
awoke and found himself famous. While the “Scenes” were in 
course of publication in Blackwood, an Isle of Man paper 
revealed to the world that Liggens was the author. Mr. 
iggens’s initial denial of the pleasant impeachment was 
withdrawn, when the success of a new story offered an irresistible 
inducement to that part of human nature that does not lean to 
virtue’s side. Mr. H. Anders, the rector of Kirkby, man 
certainly too clever by half, affirmed in the Zimes that Mr. 
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Joseph Liggens of Nuneaton, Warwickshire, was the author 
of “Clerical Scenes,” adding, that “he and the characters he 
— are as familiar there as the twin spires of Coventry’ 

his bold assertion elicited a reply from George Eliot, in which 
she retorted that the Rev. H. Anders has, “ with questionable deli. 
cacy, and unquestionable inaccuracy, assured the world through 
the columns of the Times that the author of ‘ Clerical Scenes’ 
and ‘Adam Bede’ was Mr. Joseph Liggens, of Nuneaton. | 
beg distinctly to deny that statement. I declare on my honow 
that that gentleman never saw a line of these works until 
they were printed, nor had he any knowledge of them what 
ever.” 

The protest against “ prying discourtesy” with which the 
letter closed was not effective ; even the indignant denial of Mr. 
Liggens’s claim did not convince a credulous circle of sympathetic 
dupes. Mr. Liggens had by this time got the better of his 
“natural modesty.” It is said that this singular claimant not 
only consented to receive subscriptions from the charitably 
disposed, but actually produced a drawer of manuscripts which 
he pretended were the original copy of the novel. The general 
curlosity was now more insatiable than ever. At length the 
secret was discovered. Before the publication of the “ Mill 
on the Floss,” the masque of anonymity was withdrawn, and 
George Eliot was found to be none other than the young 
girl with the pale, grave face, who in earlier days had st 
under the old acacia at Rosehill, and who, in writing to Mis 
Hennell, had signed herself, “ Your loving Marian.” 

In the beginning of April (it seems presumptuous to correct 
Blackwood ; but we are certain that it was not “in the end of 
April)” appeared the “Mill on the Floss,” an appropriate and 
“curiosity-exciting title’ for which we are indebted to the 
editor of Maga, in his most poetical hour; the original title of 
the work being “Sister Maggie.” While we protest against the 
error of seeing substance where there is only shadow, there is 
undoubtedly, a personal element in this book, which makes it 
additionally attractive to the more sympathetic readers of the 
volumes, The characters of Tom and Maggie are complementary 
opposites. Tom is practical, utilitarian, decided and energetic; 
and, while rigidly upright, narrow-minded and prejudiced. As 
a boy he had more than the usual share of boys’ justice in him— 
“the justice that desires to hurt culprits as much as they deserve 
to be hurt, and is troubled with no doubts concerning the exact 
amount of their deserts.” A high sense of personal honour and 
family pride, and the postponement of all considerations to the 
sovereign aim of winning or retaining a good name, an im- 


placability, arising out of a mistaken sense of duty, are his dis 
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tinguishing traits. He is also sternly realistic, treating his 
sister's fairy tales and romances with invariable disrespect. In 
Maggie’s nature the craving for affection, the want of being 
loved, was the strongest need. To her prosaic brother she was 
very tenderly attached, though somewhat tried by the severe 
scoldings which Tom, with a strong sense of his masculine 
superiority administered when Maggie’s misdemeanours invited 
them. Imaginative, impulsive, with a musical nature vibrating 
to all that is beautiful and heroic, Maggie has those tragical 
elements in her character which make life a perpetual struggle ; 
and, ostensibly, an ultimate failure. The circumstances of her 
childish existence are admirably pourtrayed. The great attic, 
where she fretted out her ill-humours ; the fretish-doll which she 
used to punish for her misfortunes, driving an occasional nail into 
its head, when it personated Aunt Gleg, or some other natural 
enemy, with a luxurious reminiscence of Jael in the old Bible 
similarly avenging herself on Sisera; her visits to the mill, in 
whose great spaces she loved to linger, enjoying the dim, delicious 
awe of its resolute din, till her black hair was powdered to a soft 
whiteness that made her dark eyes flash with new fire; her 
sorrow over her brown complexion, and superabundant locks that 
wouldn’t curl; her desperate attempt to run away from her own 
shadow, make herself Queen of the Gypsies, and forget all her 
troubles in the noble work of ruling and regenerating that 
wandering race with whom she fancied she had some special 
affinities ; her affections and ambitions ; all the bitter grief of her 
young heart over her wounded love or unrecognized merit—all 
these traits and incidents of Maggie’s early years are presented 
with such marvellous force and fidelity, as to more than justify 
the admiring panegyric of the accomplished critic who first 
praised in our hearing this exquisite picture of child-life. We 
confess that the womanhood of Maggie saddened and disappointed 
us. We had expected a nobler issue of all this rich, luxuriant 
pa. Yet, notwithstanding Maggie’s decline and fall, we 
ardly dare justify our primary judgment. Such is our rude 
mortal lot, such are the workings of those inexplicable forces 
which make us what we are, that the finest and most spiritual 
natures have often in them the prophecy and antecedent of a 
rebellious outbreak or a moral deterioration. If it is difficult to 
forgive Maggie for a temporary perversion, where the temptation 
does not in our eyes possess any of that fascinating splendour 
that excuses sin ; we can, at least, reverence the noble repentance 
and sublime self-renunciation, which crown her, as restored 
heretic and returning martyr, after her ignoble lapse, and in the 
else irrevocable failure of her life. 

“The Mill on the Floss” has not the concentration nor the 
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satisfying unity of Adam Bede. But there is an equally affluent 
portraiture of character : the description of boy-life is almost as 
surprising, though less profoundly touching and _spell-binding 
than that of Maggie’s childhood. Tom Tulliver, Philip Wake, 
Bob Jakin, with his dog Mumps, have all an undeniable right 
to their existence. The humorous wisdom scattered over the 
book is scarcely inferior to that of “ Adam Bede.” The sayings 
and doings of Mr. Dodson, Mr. Tulliver, the Glegs and Pullets, 
and the philosophical appreciation of Luke, the head-miller, who 
opposes Maggie's sanguine prediction of the better behaviour of 
the Prodigal Son, with the remark—* Eh, miss, he’d be no great 
shakes, I doubt ; let’s feyther do what he would for him”—areall 
utterances of that natural comedy of life which may be found 
on the roadside and the meadow, in the farmhouse, the cottage 
and the mill. The Dorlcote mill, the venerable town of St. 
Oggs, with red-fluted roofs and broad warehouse gables; the 
Dodson sisters, whose religion consisted in revering whatever 
was customary and respectable ; the sweet-natured, fairy-like 
cousin Lucy ; the legal and clerical persons who play their part 
in the drama, all exhibit the same keenness of observation, and 
the same delicate executive force which distinguish the earlier 
tale. 

The story, however, has its flaws or defects. The minutely 
registered circumstance in the Dodson life is apt to weary the 
impatient or romantic reader. The assault which Mr. Tulliver 
commits in his bull-headed frenzy on the prostrate person of the 
unoffending lawyer, and the somewhat sensational catastrophe 
with which the tragedy closes, are the chief blemishes of this 
powerful and impressive tale, which has for its ethical teaching 
the same old doctrine of Nemesis, or the retributive order of the 
world, rehearsed, however, with a loftier application since it pro- 
duces “ the inevitable suffering, whether of martyrs or victims, 
which belongs to every historical advance of mankind.” 

In Mr. John Blackwood George Eliot recognized a judicious 
critic and trustworthy counsellor. ‘“ He judged well of writing, 
she says ; “because he had learned to judge well of men and things, 
not merely through quickness of observation and insight, but 
with the illumination of a heart in the right place.” In inter- 
vals of comparative leisure she showed her regard for the editor 
whose moral judgment she so valued, and the interest which she 
took in the magazine in which her earliest essays in fiction had 
found a welcome, by occasional brief contributions. We antici- 
pate, when we say that the “ Address to Working Men, by Felix 
Holt,” taught wise lessons to the artisan class in January, 1868. 
“ The Lifted Veil,” published anonymously in the July number 
of Blackwood, 1860, was generally approved, and drew expressions 
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of admiration, we are told, from the late Lord Lytton.* In the 
following year her most finished—we do not say her greatest 
book—was given to the world—* Silas Marner, the Weaver of 
Raveloe.” 

The perfection of this work lies in the fine proportion and 
symmetry resulting from the harmonious co-adaptation of its com- 
ponent parts. All superfluous, disturbing irrelevant matter is: 
carefully excluded. There are no flaws, or gaps; no didactic or 
episodical prominences, to interfere with the continuity of nar-: 
rative, or to block out or obscure the light which the imagina- 
tion sheds over the world that it has created. And as the unity. 
is complete, as the effectiveness is sustained, the sense of a satis- 
fring whole is realized. There is in it a recurrent simplicity, 
like the endless returning progression in an antique urn, where 
the silent forms are ever moving with unchanging but unweary- 
ing repetition. The characters are created, not in accordance 
with mechanical law, or as the common phase is, from without to 
within, but in accordance with the laws of poetic biology, from 
within to without. They have grown with a natural growth, 
like the trees and flowers ; and demonstrate with their presence 
the justifying fatality of their birth. There is the action of the 
same law of moral and artistic necessity manifested in place as 
in person. The people are fitted to the country, are the natural 
products of the soil; and the correspondence between the material 
scenery, and the mental configuration, is a witness to the unity 
and genuineness of the creative impulse. Primitive English life 
has never been painted with such simple truth and unpretending 
philosophy as in “Silas Marner.” The lingering echoes of the 
old demon worship among the grey-haired peasantry; the obscure 
religious life which has gone on in the alleys of our towns; the 
conviction of the poor confused hero of the story that the 
religion of his adopted country was unknown to the pious folk 
he had once lived with—as in the early ages of the world it was 
believed that each territory was inhabited and ruled by its own 
divinities ; the sorrows that spring from false ideas for which no 
man is culpable ; and, above all, the great sorrow of minds un- 
hinged from their old faith and love, are all noted here, with 
such wisdom and grace, that the significance of the thought is 
often veiled by the modest beauty of the expression. The most 
elaborate portrait in. the book is that of Godfrey Cass, the 
worshipper of Favourable Chance, the mighty creator of success 
with him ; as the Evil principle which he deprecated, was “ the 
orderly sequence by which the seed brings forth a crop after its 
kind.” The bewildering grief of Silas, and all his sad fortunes, are 
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touchingly recorded. The picture of little Effie, with the soft 
yellow rings round her head, as if there were gold on the floor in 
front of his hearth, as if his own lost treasure were mysteriously 
restored, is exquisitely imagined. The minor characters are all 
sketched with a true, steady hand. Dolly Winthrop, with her 
tender heart and her genial stoicism, delights us with her un- 
consciously humorous piety; and the parish clerk, the farrier, 
the butcher, and the landlord, with their talk at the “ Rainbow,” 
are worthy to rank next to the homelier creations of the 
Sovereign Wit, whose name has lent an immortality to that 
sister inn, the “ Mermaid.” 

Before the completion of “Adam Bede,” George Eliot had dis- 
cerned the rich promise that lay in the Age of Savonarola asa 
subject for a grand historical fiction. ‘“Romola,” so was the new 
romance entitled, was published in monthly parts, in successive 
numbers of the Cornhill Magazine, from the summer season of 
1862 to that of 1863 inclusive. Mr. Lewes, in a letter dated 
July 5, 1862, 16, Blandford Square, answering an obvious re- 
mark of ours, observed : “ My main object in persuading her to 
consent to serial publication, was not the unheard of magnificence 
of the offer, but the advantage to such a work of being read 
slowly and deliberately, instead of being galloped through in three 
volumes. I think it — unique, and so will the public when 
it gets over the first feeling of surprise and disappointment at the 
book not being English, and like its predecessor.” A few months 
later (December 18) he wrote again: “ Marian lives entirely 
in the fifteenth century, and is much cheered every now and 
then by hearing indirectly how her book is appreciated by the 
higher class of minds, and some of the highest ; though it is not, 
and cannot be, popular. In Florence we hear they are wild with 
delight and surprise at such a work being executed by a foreigner, 
as if an Italian had ever done anything of the kind.” Some- 
thing of the kind had been attempted, and not altogether with- 
out success, by Manzoni, in his “ Promessi Sposi.” In contrast with 
“ Romola,” however, the Italian tale may be pronounced a secon- 
dary and heterogeneous performance: and Mr. Lewes’s jet of 
affectionate indignation is justified by the essential correctness of 
his implied denial of Italian priority. 

“Romola” has been called the greatest of George Eliot's 
works. It is certainly the most ambitious, It is the most rich 
in culture; it is the most daring in effort. It is the most Mil- 
tonic. In it, she, too, endeavours in some sense to achieve what 
was never yet attempted in prose or rhyme, An English 
woman, she has selected an exotic subject ; she has revived the 
Florentine past ; the age of restored scholarship, of grand ambi- 
tion, of religious revivalism, of glorious projects, of splendid 
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hopes. The great city; the long valley of the Arno, with its 
grey, low-tufted luxuriance; the steep height of Fiesole, with its 
crown of monastic walls and cypresses ; the great dome, with its 
large curves; Giotto’s bell-tower, with its distant hint of rich 
colour; the graceful, spired Badia and the long dark mass of 
Santa Croce ;—all spring up before us with that ideal palpable- 
ness which belongs to high poetic creation alone. The wits and 
scholars and statesmen, the new Charlemagne, the expected 
Saviour from France, the inspired teacher and prophet Savo- 
narola, the politic Machiavelli,—all pass before us. The pictures 
of life are elaborate, minute, and conscientiously executed, but 
are also, we think, wanting in spontaneous expression, in move- 
ment, and flexibility. In fact they are studies—not inspirations. 
Savonarola is drawn with psychological truthfulness and tragic 
pathos. But the character wants mass; it does not profoundly 
impress or interest us. Bardo, the blind scholar, is a Rembrandt- 
like sketch, but he comes like a shadow, and so departs; Bal- 
dassara crosses us, from time to time, like a dreadful preter- 
natural and latent form of malignant evil, threatening to break 
out, as indeed he does, into a material and visible vengeance ; 
but his final act of vindictive violence in a not. very probable 
crisis rather revolts than impresses us. Romola is the incarna- 
tion of nobleness, and is no less stately in soul than she is in 
body. She, with the conspicuous emphasis of habitual action, 
still demonstrates “ that life to be the highest which is a conscious 
voluntary sacrifice.’ In her devotion to her father, to Tito, to 
the poor and pestilence-stricken villagers, to Tessa, and the 
children which are her husband’s but not hers, she realizes the 
angelical ideal of humanity, without losing the majesty and 
Madonna-like sweetness of true womanhood. Still, with all this 
feminine loveliness, she is somewhat passionless and didactic. It 
must also be conceded that the circle of ideas in which she 
Moves is that of the nineteenth rather than of the fifteenth 
century. The same remark, though in a less degree, applies to 
Tito Melema. Tito is, however,a more successful delineation 
than Romola. Indeed, we know not if there is any character in 
the novels of George Eliot which is more subtly devised or more 
consistently developed. His serpentine beauty, his winning 
gtaciousness, his zsthetic refinemeat, his masculine energy of 
intellect, his insinuating affectionateness, with his selfish love of 
pleasure and his cowardly recoil from pain, his subdolous serenity 
and treacherous calm, as of a faithless summer sea, make up a 
being that at once fascinates and repels, that invites love, but 
turns our love into loathing almost before we have given it. The 
traitor look, that made the artist who beheld it in the shop 
select him as the true model for the Greek Sinon, deceiving old 
[Vol. CXVI. No. CCXXIX.]—New Sentes, Vol. LX. No. 1. M 
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Priam, impresses itself on the memory, and pursues and haunts us 
through all the successive scenes of the tragic story. What shall 
we say of Tessa, the child-wife, yet no wife—the sweet fool-baby 
with her maladroit fingers weaving flowers not very cleverly, 
and never ceasing to be “astonished at the wisdom of her chil- 
dren ;” but that she is very charming in her ignorant innocence: 
a pretty, pastoral figure, “exquisitely knit” with the delicate 
dexterity needful for such idyllic creatures? In this great 
fiction, which has something of Roman majesty about it, the 
exuberant humour which laughed out in the novels that preceded 
it appears to keep silence before the ethical grandeur with 
which the doctrine of the dreadful vitality of deeds, and their 
indestructible life, both in and out of consciousness, is enforced 
and illustrated. 

In the spring of 1865, Mr. Lewes became the editor of the 
new periodical, the Fortnightly Review, and its first number 
was enriched with a brief essay on “The Influence of Ration- 
alism,” a review of Mr. Lecky’s deservedly popular work, from 
the pen of George Eliot. In the summer of that year Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewes, who had removed from Blandford Square to the 
Priory—a residence which will long be associated with the tradi- 
tions of her genius—once more sought a change of scene in Con- 
tinental travel, returning at the end of August, or beginning of 
September, after a tour in Normandy, Brittany, and Touraine. 
Early in the following year “ Felix Holt” was published, about 
three years after the publication of “ Romola.” 

In this novel the authoress returns to the centre of her spells 
She again carries us with her in the country, and paints for us 
fresh pictures of Provincial Life. The clerical element again 
appears, but its principal representative is no longer an 
evangelical curate, or an amiable but somewhat secular rector. 
The Reverend Rufus Lyon, “ the singular looking apostle of the 
meeting in Skippers Lane,’* is recommended to us by the 
curious traits of character which he exhibits, As an Independent 
minister, he is interesting, because, with his religious and studios 
fervour, his restless intellect and passion for argumentative 
conquest, his unworldliness, simplicity, and oddity of manner 
and appearance, he unites great personal ambition, a sensitive 
and beautiful face, and has interwoven in the web of his prosaic 
and commonplace life, “ golden threads of mystery and romance, 
rare in the life of any man.” His daughter Esther, with au 
inborn sense of ladyhood, a self-complacency, feminine vauity 
and daintiness in dress, manner and disposition, but with a fine 
intelligence, felicitous wit and essential nobility of nature 





* Tn a southern seaport town; later, of Malthouse Yard, Treby Magna. 
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under all these graceful superficialities, is also a happy creation. 
Felix Holt, the hero of the tale, the model Radical, notwith- 
standing his sincerity, honesty, self-denying industry, and 
mental promise, has for us no particular attraction. His 
determination to renounce the pursuit of wealth, to be an honest 
demagogue, who instead of flattering will censure the people, 
deserves all praise. The general character of Felix is constructed 
in harmony with the ideal workman of Auguste Comte. 
Asserting the claims, not of patrician, but of proletary blood—the 
blood of a line of handicraftsmen—he vindicates “ the lot of the 
handicraftsmen as a good lot,” offering excellent opportunities 
for the development of all the best functions of his nature ; but 
he does not effectively illustrate this admirable lesson. There 
is, at any rate, a miscarriage in his career, a miscalculation, an 
hour of folly, which leads to a somewhat lame and impotent 
conclusion. Felix is a typical conception, with all the reality in 
it that the genius of his creator could infuse, but still only a 
typical concepticn. We question, too, whether, as the Radical 
workman of 1832, he is not also an anachronism. The trial 
scene, in which the hero is the prisoner at the bar, has two 
really fine passages in it—the sympathetic, spontaneous utterance 
of the Independent minister, and the earnest and self-forgetting, 
yet self-restraining passion which impels Esther to volunteer and 
give her evidence in vindication of the unlucky Felix. In 
humorous talk and witty repartee this novel is less affluent than 
“Adam Bede,” the “ Mill on the Floss,” or “Silas Marner.” 
The opening chapter offers, perhaps, the very finest picture of 
rural scenery and remote country life to be found even in the 
works of George Eliot. One great defect in the book is the 
absence of that preliminary information which is necessary for 
the clear understanding of the antecedent action ; another defect 
is the unreasonable multiplication of fortuitous concurrences, 
the mechanical aggregation -of actors and incidents for the final 
close of the Transome Mystery, so long, so successfully concealed, 
notwithstanding the whispers of suspicion and the conspiracy of 
circumstance. In this, as in all other tales of George Eliot, we 
note how she points to the tragic mark of kinship in the one 
brief life to the far stretching life that went before, and to the 
life that is to come after—we recognize her detection of the 
“inherited sorrow” that is the progeny of “old paralytic vice.” 
Between “ Felix Holt ” and “ Middlemarch ” was interposed an 
interval of five years; between “ Middlemarch ” and “ Deronda” 
the same quinquennial period elapsed. In “Romola,” George 
Eliot reached perhaps her highest “heaven of Invention.” For 
four great flights she had soared steadily and loftily upwards. In 
“Felix Holt” her descent began and ended. For neither 
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“Middlemarch” nor “ Deronda” exhibit any fresh evidences 
of decline. 

A provincial epic, a kind of village panorama, “ Middlemarch” 
commands a wider view of the human horizon than any of her 
previous works. Of all her novels it is that which is richest in 
personal portraiture—that which presents the greatest variety 
of life. It is a kind of biographical labyrinth, which is not per- 
plexing, because there are no intricacies of plot. The story con- 
structs itself with little or no effort, adding on successive accre- 
tions of incident with a kind of self-organizing art, recalling the 
process by which the chain-coral secretes and builds up its stone 
house, erecting, in succession, compartment after compartment, 
forming a delicate masonry, which yet has power to withstand 
the force of water and stress of winds, and thus becomes an apt 
symbol of that more spiritual architecture with which genius 
defies the stormy vicissitudes of devastating time. 

On the other hand, the self-unfolding unity of composition is 
too monotonous to be effective, the construction too colossal for 
satisfying survey. The narrative, again, is curiously wanting in 
plot interest ; the drama is marked by no concentration of pur- 
pose, and the general inefficiency of action is so conspicuous, 
that we are half inclined to interpret it as an intended reflection 
on the futility and unprofitableness of life. But how marvellous, 
after all deductions, is the creative ingenuity which has produced 
a Casaubon, a sort of one-eyed literary Cyclops, groping in hope- 
less, helpless confusion, in the bewildering fog of his own obsolete 
pedantry ; a Rosamond, “ practising behaviour to her shadow,” 
making herself, from morning till night, her own standard of 
perfect ladyhood, with her unusual talent for a large, precise 
rendering of noble music, her refined manners, her appropriate 
and decorous cleverness, her worldly arts and aims, and her 
heartless, imperturbable self-complacency ; a Dorothea, with her 
Quixotic misplaced admiration, her devotion to vague, unverified 
ideals, with her lofty aspirations and her pitiable descent to dis- 
appointing realities, fretting under the torture she cannot escape; 
wise in counsel, and magnanimous in conduct where others are 
concerned, yet exemplifying, through her determining acts, “ the 
mixed results of young and noble impulse, struggling amidst the 
conditions of an imperfect social state, in which great feelings 
will often take the aspect of error, and great faith the aspect of 
illusion.” The character of Lydgate, with his professional am- 
bitions and “foiled potentialities ” of genius; that of Farebrother, 
the generous-natured, wisely-speaking, though not always wisely- 
acting, vicar; the imprudent Caleb Garth, with his chival- 
rous devotion to work ; of his daughter Mary, with her daylight 
honesty of nature, and her quaint, sarcastic impulsiveness ; and, 
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above all, that of Bulstrode, the sanctimonious banker, with his 
tragical self-delusion, and that crowning deception with which 
he attempted to cajole himself into the belief that he was not a 

ilty man, while the secret self within declared his guilt—all 
testify that the observing faculty and constructive talent of the 
artist are still active and vigorous. The rich variety of moral 
and intellectual life, as exhibited in the less important person- 
ages—Mr. Brooke, Sir James Chetham, Ned Viney, Peter 
Featherston, Trumbull, Mrs. Waule and Mrs. Cadwallader— 
makes a stroll through such a portrait gallery an illustration 
of our journey through life, where “we insignificant people are pre- 
paring the lives of many Dorotheas,some of which may present a far 
sadder sacrifice than that of the Dorothea whose story we know.” 

“Middlemarch ” is not without occasional glimpses of that sun- 
light on the water which we name humour; though far less 
genially luminous than that of the earlier novels. In “ Deronda” 
the loving humorous laugh is heard no more. At best we find 
only the sparkling epigram and aphoristic sarcasm. The scientific 
phraseology, which appears to have been always a characteristic 
of the style of George Eliot, is more frequent and far-fetched ; 
the structure of the sentences more elaborate and artificial. If 
less witty, the pages are fragrant with wise and weighty reflec- 
tions. The old burthen is there, but witha variation. For the in- 
telligible Nemesis of “Adam Bede,” or the “Mill on the Floss,” we 
have a daunting, intimidating sense of latent, inexplicable wrong, 
with oracular announcements of possibilities of sin and retribu- 
tion, which evade foresight and baffle interpretation. The 
heroine, who is first introduced as a “ Nereid in sea-green robes 
and silver ornaments,” attracts but perplexes us. She is, and 
apparently is meant to be, a moral enigma and psychological 
puzzle. Her beauty fascinates us with its witch-like charm: 
with the provocative set of her head, the singular lustre of her 
brown eyes, the musical ring of her laugh. It is a sort of Lamia 
beauty. She has a splendid figure and a royal carriage, with a 
surpassing charm in her attitudes and movements. An ethical 
paradox—she is selfish and even cruel; often indifferent to the 
pain she causes, and yet not without a certain kind of affection- 
ateness. Her ambition is commonplace, yet she cares only for 
what is unusual—for distinctions, pleasures, activities, which 
others do not share. With all these unpromising qualities she 
unites an extraordinary depth of feeling, indicating capability of 
moral improvement. Occasional visitations of remorse, vague 
fears in solitude, strange fits of spiritual dread unconnected with 
the religion taught her, or with any known relations, and hanng 
their physical-correspondence in pallid lips, dilated eyes, prostra- 
tion of form and concealment of face, are expressions of this 
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nameless fear, this terror of the invisible. The cardinal aberra- 
tion of Gwendolen lies in her marriage to Mr. Grandcoutt, 
and a deliberate exclusion of the prior claims of Mrs. 
Glasher ; though we very much doubt whether so exalted a 
personage as this territorial magnate, had Gwendolen not stood 
in the way, would have admitted those claims, and have made 
the compromised lady his wife. Gwendolen’s purgatorial experi- 
ences in married life under her rigorous taskmaster ; her crime, 
which, however, was only a criminal desire, a murderous thought ; 
her remorse, which aggravates her guilt by misrepresenting the 
desire as an act ; the consequent awakening of a new life, and her 
resolve to dedicate her powers to the promotion of the welfare of 
others, are among the incidents external and internal which make 
up the interest of this singularly fascinating paradoxical perso- 
nality. The portrait of the self-regarding, self-sufficing, super- 
cilious, Satanic Grandcourt, is one that we fail to appreciate ; but 
the lavish admiration of others will compensate for our deficiency. 
On the other hand, we applaud that of the German musician 
Klesmer, as vividly conceived and boldly delineated. 

Deronda is the elaborate result of a vast expenditure of ana- 
lytic power; but he is too much of a lay-figure, too like the 
officious Mentor in the insufferable “Telemaque.” He exhibits 
some emotion, however, in the scenes in which the Princess 
Halm-Eberstein is introduced. The recoil of this lady from the 
artificialities and limiting humiliation of her race iv natural, and 
this protest was perhaps, intended as an admission that 
Judaism has its weak and repulsive phases. Mordecai, a kind of 
impalpable enthusiast, is a fair enough type of the visionaries 
who indulge in dreams of restored nationality. He is acceptable 
to us, moreover, as an incarnation of the purely ideal; 4 
representative of the romantic, which George Eliot so sparingly 
recognizes in her fictions. Mordecai has been erroneously 
identified with the Jew Cohen, some account of whom was given 
by Mr. Lewes many years ago in T’he Fortnightly Review. But 
not only did Mr. Lewes repeatedly confute this hypothesis, but 
George Eliot herself, in her letter to Mr. Myers (Jan. 18, 1879). 
reiterates this confutation, declaring that Cohen resembled 
Spinoza, the antithesis to her conception of Mordecai ; thus finally 
disposing of the notion that this visionary being was suggested 
by a corresponding reality. 

The study of Jewish family life, in the Cohen household in the 
novel, fails to enlist our sympathies. Deronda’s devotion to 4 
Jost cause, the restoration of a political existence to the Jewish 
people, is beautiful to us only as all aspiration after what is great 
and noble is beautiful. One of the imperial nations of the world, 
with a sublime and pathetic history, and a grand literature of 
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story, song and prophecy—when intelligibly interpreted—the 
Hebrew race deserves the estimate which has been formed of it 
by its eloquent champion. George Eliot’s reclamation, too, is 
only too well justified when she complains that “the European 
world has long been used to consider the Jews as altogether ex- 
ceptional,” to the disregard of “the rules of justice and mercy 
which are based on human likeness ;” but, in her noble defence 
of this people in “The modern Hep! Hep! Hep!”* does she 
not dwell too exclusively on the degradation and persecution to 
which they have been subjected? Infamously treated as the Jews 
have often been, we must not forget that their history, since the 
establishment of the Christian religion, has its bright as well as its 
dark side. To convince ourselves that it is so, we have only to 
recall the splendour of the Israelites in Babylonia, under the 
Prince of the Captivity ; their commercial prosperity throughout 
the dominions of Charlemagne; the court they received from 
the princes and nobles of Europe in the ninth, and their power, 
magnificence and extensive traffic in Spain in the succeeding 
century. It was the theological fanaticism and popular super- 
stition, the avarice of monarchs, and the war-passion of nobles, 
which, in a later day, led to the odious acts of confiscation, per- 
secution and cruelty, with which the Jews are justly entitled to 
reproach Christians. With the substitution of the religion of 
humanity, which George Eliot so persistently proclaims, for an 
effete Mosaism and a moribund Christianity, may we not venture 
to predict that the future of the Jewish people will ultimately be 
blended with that of the various nations among which they are 
domiciled, on the basis of a common civil and political equality ? 

The volume in which we find the essay on the character and 
fortunes of the Jewish race, purporting to be the production of 
Theophrastus Such, records the “Impressions” of that avowedly 
impartial spectator in seventeen other essays. These miniature 
dissertations are characterized by an extraordinary penetrative 
sagacity, and an almost cynical keenness of observation. In her 
assumed character of a modern “Theophrastus,” George Eliot 
reproduces the mental physiognomy of typical men and women,— 
Merman, Grampus, Lentulus, Mixtus, Ganymede, Scintilla, and 
Vorticella—with an accuracy of imitative delineation which 
attests the piercing and detective sharpness of her moral insight. 
Professing to share in their weaknesses, and the better to interpret 
them because she shares in them, she exposes with curious 
felicity their labyrinthine self-delusions, notes the inconsistencies 
in their zealous adhesions, and smiles at their helpless endeavours 
after action in a rashly-chosen part. The most delightful, the 





* Tn Germany, in the Middle Ages, the Jews were massacred at the cry of 
“Hep! Hep!” the initials of the words “ Hierosolyma est perdita,” 
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most lovable essay in the volume is “Looking Backward,” a 
beautiful and touching retrospect, with delicate, tiny picturings 
of pastoral scenes, and pleasant glimpses of far off vanished days, 
The most valuable of these essays, because of its opportune pro. 
test against a growing evil, and the corresponding indispensable- 
ness of its advice, is that on “ Debasing the Moral Currency.” In 
this apposite remonstrance, while allowing wit and humour to 
play harmlessly and beneficently round “the changing facets of 
egoism, absurdity and vice,” Theophrastus discountenances 
“the screaming laughter,” the offspring of a buffoonery which 
“degrades all historic beauty, majesty, and pathos.” In the 
essay called “The Watch-dog of Knowledge,” the weak self- 
protecting egoism which always guards itself against being 
surprised into an admission of ignorance, and pretends, at least 
in a negative sort of way, to the possession of universal informa- 
tion, is most amusingly exposed. There is nothing, indeed, more 
humorous in any of the essays than the sketch of the respect. 
able factotum, Pummel, the “horrid example” of this omniscient 
ignorance :— 

“T have a sort of valet and factotum, an excellent, respectable 
‘servant, whose spelling is so unvitiated by non-phonetic superfluities 
that he writes ‘ night’ as ‘ nit.’ One day, looking over his accounts, | 

said to him jocosely, ‘Youare in the latest fashion with your spelling, 

“Pummel ; most people spell night with a gh between the 7 and thet, 
but the greatest scholars now spell it as you do.’ ‘So, I suppose, Sir, 
says ‘panei ‘I’ve seen it with a gh, but I’ve noways give into that 
myself .... 

ve . . . I've taken to asking him hard questions, and as I expected, 

he never admits his own inability to answer them without repre- 
senting it as common to the human race. ‘ What is the cause of the 
tides, Pummel?’ ‘Well, Sir, nobody rightly knows. Many gives 
their opinion ; but if 1 was to give mine it ’ud be different.’ ” 

In wit of the antithetic kind the volume abounds; nor is it 
without a welcome proportion of pleasant humour. It is princi- 
pally remarkable, however, for wise comment and urbanely 
sarcastic observation on the vanities, foibles, and futilities of men. 
It is not a book that is likely to be acceptable to the literary 
world, because it is a mirror wherein different individualities 
will see themselves too faithfully reflected ; because, in short, the 
skilful analyst of human nature has inevitably gone counter to 
the politic sentiment of the American satirical poet :— 

“I’m willin’ a man should go tollable strong 
Agin wrong in the abstract, for that kind of wrong 
Is ollers unpop'lar an’ never gits pitied, 
Because its a crime no one never committed ; 
But he mus’nt be hard on partickler sins, 
Coz then he’ll be kickin’ the people’s own shins.” 
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Pre-eminent in the domain of prose composition, George 
Eliot, in the flowering summer of her fame, and in the splendid 
redundancy of her creative power, determined to essay fresh 
conquests in the untravelled realms of poetic romance. 

“The genius of poetry,” says the youthful Keats, “must work 
out its own salvation ina man. It cannot be matured by law and 
precept, but by sensation and watchfulness ;” and elsewhere he 
adds : “if poetry comes not as naturally as leaves to the tree, it 
had better not come at all.” In contravention of this canon laid 
down by a poet, George Eliot’s poetry did not come naturally ; 
it was not the result of sensation and watchfulness; it was 
matured by law and precept. We will not add that it would be 
better if it had never come at all. 

The “Spanish Gypsy,” as re-written in 1867 or 1868, after a 
visit to Spain in the former year, is, in any case, a remarkable 
poem. The subject is impressive: the spirit which informs it 
severely tragical. The early reminiscences of gypsy life noted 
in the “Sonnet,” and developed in the “ Mill on the Floss,” appear 
to have made an indelible impression on her receptive mind. 
The formation of a tribe of wandering Pariahs into a distinct 
nationality has a parallel in the picture of the Jewish Future 
in “Theophrastus Such.” With the patriotic, inflexible enthu- 
siasm of Zarca, who is all gypsy, and who aspires only to realize 
this dream of independent nationality for “vagabonds quick as 
the serpent, loving as the hound, and beautiful as disinherited 
gods,” the nature of his daughter Fedalma, with “the gipsy” 
half exorcised though her Spanish education, yet incapable, 
under the fierce appeals of her nobler self, of deserting her 
father in the great struggle which was approaching, comes into 
fatal collision. Duke Silva—her betrothed—romantic, chivalrous, 
and naturally honourable, but utterly overpowered by his passion 
for Fedalma, breaks with all the traditions, associations, and 
attractions of his birth and rank, only to find that his sacrifice 
or apostacy recoils on those to whom he was most sacredly 
attached, and whom he was most stringently bound to defend. 
With these conditions are united all the elements of a tragical 
conflict; love and duty, patriotic aspiration and personal 
predilection ; the prejudices of birth, position, party ties, warring 
with the claims of affection, authority, and tradition. The 
situation, thus tragical in itself, is made more so by its 
identification with a kind of fate which controls all the persons 
of the drama. This fate lies in the collective invisible life, the 
power of nameless antecedents, the transmitted, wavering in- 
fluences and separating incidents which have been bequeathed 
to the present by the past, and which thus introduce irrevocable 
discord into all the individual lives. In the characters of Zarca, 
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Silva, Fedalma, Isidor, we discover the same talent for analytic 
exhibition of qualities and motives so apparent in the personal 
constructions of the novels of George Eliot. Yet they are all 
more or less indefinite and shadowy ; all more or less deficient 
in that distinctive reality which enables us to see them in the 
full daylight of a realizing imagination. Descriptive force; 
curious, if not always successful embodiment of scientific truth ; 
felicitous presentation of thoughts and sentiments pregnant with 
moral grandeur; oracular utterances, musical with the golden 
ring of beautifully disposed words ; truthful observation, and pro- 
found reflection, give almost endless variety to the poem. But, 
regarded as a whole, it is wanting in dramatic concentration, 
passionate intensity, life-like reality ; is without exciting progress 
in action, and has no satisfying close. The form, combining 
narrative with dialogue, is disturbing, and even dislocating. The 
versification, wonderful as the result of study, fails to content an 
ear that can discriminate between spontaneous singing and 
mechanical tunefulness. The diction, often forcible as the 
expression of an analytical process of thought, is rather pic- 
turesque oratory which challenges attention, than the melodious 
poetic utterance which persuades and charms soul and sense. 
Of the minor poems, the “Legend of Jubal” is the most impres- 
sive. The scene, in particular, where youths and maidens sing 
in concert the praises of Jubal, ‘‘ the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ;” and the wandering inventor, responding to 
what he deems a sympathetic call, rushes before them to the 
“glittering space” and cries “I am Jubal—I made the lyre,” 
only to find his claim rejected, his identity denied, and himself 
treated as an impostor and outcast—is finely conceived, and has 
in it a tragical truth which is profoundly felt. In “ Agatha” the 
picture of Catholic life is simple and pleasing, while the musical 
enthusiasm and aspiration of Armgart, and her involuntary but 
submissive renunciation, are pathetically contrasted; and, as 
serving to remind us of George Eliot’s own gifts of melody and 
to attest her sympathy with an art she loved, are additionally im- 
pressive. “ How Lisa loved the king,” suggested by the bright pages 
of Boccaccio, has also an adventitious interest, as the last of her 
contributions that appeared in Blackwood. Though not pub- 
lished till 1869, it was written six years before, and is probably 
the earliest of her recorded poetical productions, though she wrote 
in verse at a much earlier period. “The Minor Prophet” has 4 
peculiar attraction for us. It affords direct evidence of her 
belief in a higher future for mankind, and yet of her inability, 
through attachment to the dear familiar forms of the past, to 
dissociate herself from even its humorous pieties, though in the 
very hour of “ high prophetic vision.” The well-known hymn 
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which Positivism recites as its clearest and most beautiful religious 
expression, is a fitting close to a unique volume of verse. 
“Theophrastus Such ” was not published till May, 1879. It was, 
however, composed prior to the sad and unexpected event which 
occurred on November 30 of the preceding year—the death of 
Mr. George Henry Lewes. 

Mr. Lewes’s health, perhaps never very vigorous, was nots 
gravely affected during his customary sojourn in the pleasant 
rural seclusion of Witly, near Haslemere, where he spent the 
summer of 1878. On his return to London in the autumn of 
that year, a severe cold, the prelude to an illness of a more com- 
plicated character, confined him to the house, and after about a 
fortnight’s suffering, this brilliant and accomplished thinker, suc- 
cumbed with quiet fortitude to the great Destroyer. Over the 
sorrow and desolation, aggravated by severe physical derange- 
ment, which fell on her who had to sustain this heavy trial, we 
drop the veil of a reverential silence. 

It was not till the 6th of May in the following year that we once 
more saw George Eliot. The“ George Henry Lewes Studentship” 
then occupied her thoughts. The studentship was founded 
by her for the lasting remembrance of one whose literary talent, 
philosophical studies, and scientific researches, entitled him to a 
commemoration beyond the limits of a private and sacred sorrow. 
The value of the studentship is slightly under £200 a year. It 
is observable that persons of both sexes are admissible as candi- 
dates. Its ohject is to promote the prosecution of original re- 
searches in physiology, the science which Mr. Lewes, who was 
originally intended for the medical profession, had during many 
years of his life cultivated with patient toil and watchful observa- 
tion. This particular form of endowment was chosen by her, 
because she thought it the most appropriate mode of trans- 
mitting the memory of one whom she mourned with the grief 
“with which the stranger intermeddleth not.” 

With the revival of crushed energies and the awakening of 
new hopes the literary career of George Eliot, had life been pro-: 
longed, might have been, and probably would have been, trium~ 
phantly resumed. To speculate on her literary future, however, 
Were superfluous. Her life was not prolonged. The magical 
circle {of fiction was closed. The * Impressions of Theophrastus 
Such ” were to have no kindred successor. 

_In our separate notices of George Eliot’s writings we have 
given such prominence to the various characteristics of her art 
that we need do little more than recapitulate them here. 
1. Over all English—may we not say over all novelists, Goethe 
excepted —George Eliot is supreme in culture. With the litera- 
ture of modern languages, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
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she was more or less intimately acquainted. Her classical attain- 
ments command respect. Homer, the Greek Tragedians, the 
Latin poets, including Terence, Plautus, Phedrus, the specu- 
lating Plato and the gossiping Suetonius, were all known to her. 
That her scholarship was profound, or even exact, we do not 
aver. It was sufficient for all literary purposes. In “ Romola,” 
the paraphrase of a passage in “ Aischylus” is purposely free. In 
“ Theophrastus Such,” her ascription of the narrative of Socrates’ 
death to the “ Apologia,” instead of the “ Pheedo,” is the conse- 
quence of a momentary confusion. Her study of the classics was 
comprehensive, if not strictly accurate. With the different systems 
ef philosophy, including that of Spinoza, of whose“ Ethics” 
she has left a translation, she was competently acquainted. 
In German theology—as witness her translations of Strauss and 
Feuerbach—she was a proficient. Of “Die Menschenoffer der 
alten Hebréer,” by Dr. F. W. Ghillany, we have heard her speak 
words of disapproval. Kuenen’s “History of Israel,” on the 
other hand, she commended both for its general merit and for its 
reverential spirit. The sciences, of course, she had never 
mastered, but she was at least a diligent reader of scientific 
books, taking great interest in all the branches of physics, 
including astronomy in that category. 

This culture, so rich, so multifarious, if it has sometimes marred 
the purity and effectiveness of her art, has often given a sugges- 
tive variety to her thought. To her art, however, she carefully 
subordinated her philosophy, her science, her learning, and her 
theology. Whatever else she was, she was, like Goethe, above 
all, an artist. The artist temperament, the artist faculty, pre- 
dominate in her; her negative convictions, her “ advanced 
views,” are all scrupulously repressed ; though the lynx eye of a 
Catholic critic detected an “ extreme orthodoxy and dangerous 
Positivism underlying al] she taught.” To us, at any rate, this 
heresy in solution was not discoverable in her earlier novels ; and 
to us, with all our admiration for her genius, the result was not 
entirely satisfactory. Knowing well her negative opinions, 
knowing that she had abandoned all theological dogma, we could 
not bring ourselves to fee] absolute contentment in a mere artistic 
identification with the theology of the Chapel or the Church. 
Convinced that a new life was coming into the world ; that science 
was sitting on her throne creating all things new ; thoroughly 
sympathising with the onward movement in religion, politics and 
philosophy, holding that art ought to be “the mirror of the 
shadow which futurity casts upon the present,’ we were disap- 
pointed at finding that while justice, and, perhaps, more than 
justice, was done to the sanctities of the Church, the Meeting 
House, and the old Catholic Faith, the claims of the new creed, 
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of the new life, were not directly recognized at all. We willingly 
concede that the main region of art should be life as it is, or 
life as it has been; but if the religious fervour of Methodism 
could supply fitting matter for poetic representation, why was 
not the earnest unbelief of a Strauss, the devout enthusiasm of 
a Theist like Mr. Francis Newman, or of a pantheist—if he was 
a pantheist, like Shelley—to receive some recognition from art ? 
A poet, such as Leopardi, in our days ; a philosopher, such as the 
god-intoxicated Spinoza, in earlier days—could they not furnish 
suggestions and intimations from which a genius like that of 
George Eliot might appropriate valuable material for new por- 
traiture ? That whatever was sweet and fair and gracious in the 
old religions should be mirrored in her art, was reasonable 
enough ; but why were not the favourable aspects of the new 
faith to be represented atall? For at first we could find nothing 
but an unqualified eulogy on the beliefs of the past. To us her 
art seemed partial; and we found little to help us in sounding 
our fathomless way through perilous seas. In Goethe, Shelley, 
George Sand, we had encountered hearts that palpitated to our 
own, In George Eliot we found the artist, the monitress, but 
not the prophetess ; others drew instruction, consolation, inspira- 
tion from her pages, In some cases the difference of view was 
intelligible enough. The young and the ardent, escaping from 
the trammels of a contracting creed, discovered in the broader 
teaching of these novels a new version of Christianity, new read- 
ings of old lessons, and they supposed the existence of a greater 
dogmatic sympathy between themselves and the authoress than 
was warranted by fact, and were delighted and instructed accord- 
ingly. What we have finally discovered in her was a refined 
morality, in general harmony with that of Auguste Comte, with 
whose writings we had been familiar long before the publication 
of the earliest of her works. Besides this acceptance of a religion 
of humanity, we have found, in her teaching, the enforcement of 
the doctrine of consequences, more richly illustrated, more 
variously applied, more scientifically stated than ever it was be- 
fore. This awe of the Divine Nemesis—though, to use her own 
words, it has taken a more positive form under Christianity—was 
felt by religious Pagans; and, as divested of its poetical drapery, 
it constitutes the very basis of scientific morality, we were less 
forcibly impressed by it than those whose minds were more 
acutely perceptive, because less systematically indoctrinated than 
our own. 

Another moral characteristic of her writings is the pre- 
eminently tragical, not to say pessimist, aspect of her representa- 
tions of life. “The waste of force, the inevitableness of mistake,” 
the sorrowful frustration of human endeavour, are phases in our 
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common mortality, which, it has been rightly said, throw a 
shadow over the exquisite world which her genius has created, 
There is much truth in the conception which depicts the destiny 
of mankind in hues of gloom and darkness, Nature, if we will 
personify her, is, from our limited point of view at least, 
maleficent as well as beneficent. But is human life so essentially 
sombre, human endeavour so characteristically impotent for 
good, as the moral of her noble fiction suggests? Take the 
leading personages in the imaginary drama of the works of 
George Eliot :—Hetty, Arthur, Maggie, Tito, Savonarola, 
Dorothea, Godfrey, Gwendolen, Fedalma—many of them with 
fair promise of good, all of them with some mental or physical 
attractiveness, yet all alike predestined to error, some to moral 
shipwreck, some to tragical defeat, some to disappointing 
condescensions ; Dinah even, our sweet saintly Methodist, 
abandoning her mission, a decree of the Conference having 
suppressed the voice of the Eternal Spirit. ‘loo terribly true is 
this sad portraiture of, human struggle and suffering, of “ human 
‘hopes defeated and o’erthrown.” We admit its truth. Butis all 
the truth there? Has not our poor planet given us many a noble 
‘statesman, many a man who was a king in deeds as well as in 
name, many a successful cultivator of science as of song, many 
a “happy warrior,” many a sweet soul working—and with 
success too—for the welfare of others, many as pure and 
poble in mind, and as prosperous in essential fact, as 4 
Mazzini, a John Stuart Mill, or as George Lliot herself? 

With this true, though partial representation of life, this 
tragedy of her art, is associated another and contrasting cha- 
racteristic—the laughing humour, the dazzling wit, which, some- 
what in Shakespeare’s high fashion, when Shakespeare is at his 
best, completes her ideal of a work of art, by the super-addition 
of the comedy of life. 

In culture, then, we may say that George Eliot excels all 
English novelists. In the power of imaging impressive situa- 
tions, in portraiture of character, in pathos, in descriptive force, 
in mastery of language—delicate, apt, lucid, carefully elaborated 
diction—she ranks with the highest prose writers of her school. 
In wit and humour she has no superiors, unless they be Lucian, 
Sterne, Swift, Rabelais, Voltaire. 

If the world, as it is and has been, is painted by her in sombre 
colours, it cannot be too emphatically stated that she did not 
hold the philosophy of Leopardior Schopenhauer. She was not, 
and could not be an optimist, in the usual sense of the word ; but 
she was certainly no pessimist. She believed, we should say, 
with Fichte, in the moral order of the world; and we have 
heard her speak with approval of the truth that underlies the 
now familiar expression of Mr. Matthew Arnold: “The Eternal, 
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not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” Discarding, as it 
were, the two antithetical epithets, optimist and pessimist, she 
one day suggested the word Meliorist, as an appropriate term 
to designate the hope of those who believe in the gradual im- 
provement of the world. In “ Romola” she sees in the Cam- 
panile of Giotto “a prophetic symbol, telling that human life 
must somehow, and at some time, shape itself into accord with 
that pure aspiring beauty.” In the “Minor Prophet” she 
avows :— 
“ T, too, rest in faith 

That man’s perfection is the crowning flower 

Towards which the urgent sup in life’s great tree 

Is pressing—seen in puny blossoms now, 

But on the world’s great morrows to expand, 

With broadest petal and with deepest glow.” 


She was not, however, very sanguine of the rapid realization 
of this “ perfection” through external agencies. Her thought, 
as nearly as we can recall it, was that the support and consola- 
tion which so many need, will be found in human sympathy and 
compassion and their practical issues, rather than in the improve- 
ment of external conditions, within the limits of appreciable 
time. Speaking once of the immense misery of the world, she 
referred to the passionate cry of the sufferer of Uz, as the only 
adequate expression of irrestrainable emotion in the hour of 
overpowering calamity : “ Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, 
O ye my friends!” (Job xi. 5.) 

An intense sympathy with all sentient emotion—men, women, 
children, animals—with all forms of thought, all varieties of 
belief not without some trace of good or beauty in them, 
carried to the verge beyond which acquiescence would be insin- 
cerity, was a prominent quality in her affluent nature, as notice- 
able in her life as it is conspicuous in her writings. Her heart, 
as Mr. Mill so beautifully says of the ideal poet, opened itself freely 
and largely to the love of all that is lovable, to pity of all that 
is pitiable ; every cry of suffering humanity struck a responsive 
chord in her breast; whoever carried nobly his own share of the 
general burthen of human life, or generally helped to iighten that 
of others, was sure of her homage.* Nor did she find the 
human sphere too small for her. Like Goethe, rather, she in- 
clined to the opinion that, in a certain sense, man was made for 
the little ; and she spoke with something of quiet scorn of those 
for whose “ magnificent intellect, this world of all of us” is not 
sufficiently ample ; of those gentlemen, as she wittily expresses 
it in “ Felix Holt,” “ who have no particular talent for the finite, 
but a general sense that the infinite is the right thing for them.” 





* See ‘‘ Dissertations and Discussions,” vol. i. p. 296, 
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* This purely secular theory of life—this virtual protest: against 
other-worldlimess —to use an expression of her own—appears to 
many limiting. It does not satisfy ; it does not edify them. 
The question, however, is not, Is it pleasing? but, Is it true? 
Her reply, we believe, would have been affirmative. The related 
question, What was the religion of George Eliot? requires fur. 
ther elucidation here. 

In 1852 an article by Dr. James Martineau, entitled “ Chris- 
tian Ethics,” appeared in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, embodying, 
us we have reason to believe, though perhaps not without reser- 
vations, the opinions which she then held to be true. We may 
fairly infer, then, that at that time she shared the conviction 
that “Christian Ethics, proposing as an end within their reach 
the ascent of the soul to a divine life, and, as the means, a 
simple surrender to its own highest intimations, have melted 
away the interval between earthly and heavenly natures, not by 
humanizing God, but by consecrating man. In treating the 
lower desires of sense and self as the streams that intercept the 
tender reverences, as the pure air that transmits the light of 
lights, they have struck the deepest truth of human conscious- 
ness.” In an article of her own, entitled “ Evangelical Teach- 
ing,” she admits the value of the true theistic conception ; of the 
idea of God, as possessing “all those attributes which we recog- 
nize to be moral in humanity,” of the efficacy of a “sense of His 
presence intensifying all noble feeling and encouraging all noble 
effort, on the same principle that human sympathy is found a 
source of strength.” This admission very powerfully impressed 
us in the earlier years of her authorship; but when, at a later 
period, we attempted in conversation to vindicate our own 
attenuated form of faith—if faith that could be called, which 
was rather a survival of difficulties—her somewhat discomforting 
response affirmed the practical sufficiency of the purely human 
ideal. Her answer to the teleological argument was, “The 
explanation is contained in a nutshell.” With Kant, though 
not in his words, she contended that the reflecting reason 
brings design into the world, and then admires a wonder 
created by itself. An apology for theism grounded on the 
distinction between the god of the people and the god of 
the philosophers, she rejected, with the observation that the 
latter conception was the less reasonable of the two ; glancing, pro- 
bably at the common deistical notion of a sort of Dieu Faineant, 
who, having made a world like a clock, sits aloft, seeing It 
go. Pantheism was even less acceptable to her than theism. 
Its “moral indifference” revolted her. Between theism and 
pantheism she had long oscillated. In 1871, perhaps much 
earlier, the oscillation had ceased. The statement, therefore, of 
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Professor Beesly, in his impressive “ Annual Address,” that she 
had “cast away every shred of theology and metaphysics,” 
must be accepted as scrupulously accurate. 

Her religion was, unquestionably, the religion of humanity. 
If the scientific form of the conception emanating from Auguste 
Comte nowhere appears in her works, we find occasional 
approximations to it; as when, interconnecting the past, the 
future, and the present, she says, in the beautiful Paper called 
“Looking Backward,” “All reverence and gratitude for the 
worthy dead, on whose labours we have entered; all care for 
the future generations for whose lot we are preparing; but some 
affection and fairness for those who are doing the actual work of 
the world.” Making the faithful discharge of duty the primary 
consideration, she deprecated the “light abandonment of ties, 
whether inherited or voluntary, because they have ceased to be 
pleasing, and insisted on the sanctity attaching to all close rela- 
tions, pre-eminently to the closest (“ Romola”). 

In her religion, however, there was, we suspect, an element of 
mysticism—a phase of mental life with which we have strong 
sympathy. This mysticism, indeed, is not a theological, but an 
esthetic mysticism ; the offspring of the emotion which the sense 
of the unspeakable beauty, the illimitable splendour, the infinite 
play of force in the nameless external reality we call the 
Cosmos, awakens in responsive minds. The rapturous outburst 
of religious feeling in the garden scene in “ Faust” was greeted by 
her as an admirable expression of this glow of the soul—this 
burning and profound emotion. To any attempt to ascertain an 
objective correspondent, to define the feeling, she was opposed, 
on the ground that to define would be to limit. In “ Adam Bede” 
she clothes this sentiment in language of great beauty :— 

“Our caresses, our tender words, our still rapture under the 
influence of autumn sunsets or calm majestic statues, or Beethoven 
symphonies, all bring with them the consciousness that they are mere 
waves and ripples in an unfathomable ocean of love and beauty. Our 
emotion in its keenest moment passes from expression into silence, our 
love at its highest flood rushes beyond its object and loses itself in the 
sense of divine mystery.” 

The exercise of the imagination in idealizing our standard of 
excellence was recognized by her (the artist) no less than 
by Mill, the philosopher. “Even our illusions,” she says, “do 
not lose their value when we discern them to be illusions. 
They feed the ideal Better; and, in loving them still, we 
strengthen the precious habit of loving something not visibly, 
ungibly existent, but a spiritual product of our visible, tangible 
selves,” 

With the religious creed of George Eliot her philosophical 
[Vol. CXVI. No. CCXXIX.] New Senrzes, Vol. LX. No, I. N 
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faith is intimately connected. Was she a Positivist, and to what 
extent? Assured many years ago that her views on this subject 
were closely coincident with those of Mr. Lewes, we inferred then, 
and see no reason to doubt now, that she acknowledged the 
cardinal principles of the Positive philosophy, as expounded in 
certain luminous and attractive pages in the “ History of Philo- 
sophy.” Turning to the chapter in which Mr. Lewes discusses 
the system of Auguste Comte, we find that George Eliot was 
less hostile to the “ Politique Positive” than Mr. Lewes had been, 
for he confesses that his antagonistic attitude had changed, since 
he had learned from the remark of one very dear to him, “to 
regard itas an Utopia, presenting hypotheses rather than doctrines 
—suggestions for future inquiries rather than dogmas for adepts.” 
Her religious ideal was certainly that of humanity ; and “the 
noble poem” on Subjective Immortality is, as Professor Beesly 
observes in his suggestive and eloquent address,* a very clear 
and beautiful expression of one of the most distinctive doctrines 
of Positivism. Her subscription to Positivist objects, especially 
to the fund of the Central Organization presided over by M. 
Laffitte, is also instanced by Mr. Beesly as a proof of her sym- 
pathy towards Positivism, as an organization or discipline. It 
is, at any rate, a proof of her sympathy with the Positivist move- 
ment generally. 

On the other hand, her apologetic representation of the 
“ Politique” as an Utopia evinces that she did not admit the 
cogency of its reasoning, or regard the entire social reconstruc- 
tion of Comte as demonstrably valid. Her dissatisfaction with 
some of his speculations, as expressed to ourselves in the spring 
of 1880, was very decided. In reading, not long before her 
death, “The General View of Positivism,” in the carefully 
executed version of Dr. Bridges, while frequently expressing 
assent, she as frequently, perbaps, expressed dissent ; on one 
occasion remarking, “I cannot submit my intellect or my soul 
to the guidance of Comte.” All membership with the Positivist 
community she steadily rejected. That a philosophy, originally 
so catholic as that of Comte, should assume a sectarian character, 
was a contingency she foreboded and deprecated. 

In answering the question, Was George Eliot a Positivist! 
we must not forget that the implications attached to the term 
are not always accurately determined. If only an absolute 
disciple of Comte is entitled to be considered a Positivist, then 
assuredly George Eliot was not a Positivist. If Mr. Lewes, 
and Mr. Mill, and Miss Martineau were not Positivists, then 





* “Some Public Aspects of Positivism.” By Edward Spencer Beesly, Pro- 
fessor of History in University College, London: Reeves & Turner. 
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undoubtedly George Eliot was not a Positivist. We may cite 
another instance of non-inciusiveness. 

“One who, a quarter of a century ago, considered himself a 
Positivist, but does so no longer,” still frankly admits, in a 
valuable discourse on this subject,* “that humanity is the true, 
the real, the demonstrable providence of living man; and that 
any higher providence of humanity, though possible, and never 
denied by Positivists, has at least not been demonstrated.” It 
would appear, then, that the admission of the demonstrable 
truth of the religious ideal of Positivism (not necessarily ex- 
cluding other ideals) does not, of itself, constitute a man a 
Positivist. 

On the whole, perhaps, we may best avoid ambiguities, and 
approximate most nearly to the truth if, in describing George 
Eliot's Positivism, we say with Professor Beesly, who speaks 
from an acquaintance of eighteen years: “ Her powerful intellect 
had accepted the leading of Auguste Comte, aud she looked 
forward to the reorganization of belief on the lines which he 
had laid down.” With this acceptance, however, which we take 
to have been very general, she maintained an independent and 
even protesting attitude. Nay, our own conviction is, that to 
bring Comte’s system into correspondence with her ideal of 
philosophical truth, not only modification but revision, not only 
the rejection of old matter, but the absorption of new, would 
be indispensable. 

Of George Eliot’s politics, in the restricted sense of the term, 
we have but little to say. Political conversation was not en- 
couraged at the Priory. The “Address to Working Men,” by 
Felix Holt, contributed in January, 1868, to Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, contains most unexceptionable doctrine ; our 
old Radical friend inveighing against ignorance, the parent of 
Vice and misery ; censuring the neglect of parental duties, and the 
assumption of a sort of @ priori claim to moral superiority on 
the part of the working-men. Tbe Address contains also an 
acknowledgment of the action of “an outside wisdom which 
lies in the supreme unalterable nature of things,” of principles 
destined to shape the future for the labouring classes, and also 
of the claims and duties of the endowed classes, in their inheri- 
tance from the past—the precious material without which no 
worthy noble future can be moulded. This is a conception 
quite in harmony with Positive doctrine; but we miss in “The 
Address” the grand contention of the political philosopher— 





* Auguste Comte’s “ Religion of Humanity.” By Alexander J. Ellis, B.A., 
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“The ideally best form of government is vested in the entire 
aggregate of the community.”* 

A loftier political faith than that of the hour ; a philosophical 
spirit too expansive to admit the idea of systematized complete. 
ness ; a familiarity with literature, poetry, scientific result, and 
artistic detail, were characteristics of the commanding intellect 
which instructed or delighted those who were admitted to the 
Sunday receptions at the Priory—receptions at which science, 
philosophy, poetry, art, and practical life, had all their eminent 
representatives. We can add little to what has been already 
said of her sympathy, her toleration, her breadth of thought, her 
unostentatious, unpedantic, and winningly feminine bearing. 

Her portrait has already been sketched in words. Shall we 
repeat the attempt? George Eliot was of the middle height, 
the head large, the brow ample, the lower face massive; the eyes 
grey, lighting up from time to time with a sympathetic glow; 
the countenance sensitive, spiritual, with “mind and must 
breathing” from it; the general demeanour composed and 
gracious; her utterance fluent and finished, but somewhat 
measured ; her voice clear and melodious, moving evenly, asit 
were, in a monotone, though now and then rising, with a sort of 
quiet eagerness, into a higher note. 

Her figure will be recalled by friends, in after years, in ass0- 
ciation with her characteristic costume—the close-fitting flow of 
her robe, the head, with a luxuriant mass of light-brown bait 
hanging low on both sides, and draped with rich Point or Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

Many years ago, when in Rome, standing before the bust of 
the “Medizval Revivalist” on the Pincian Hill, we often observed 
what we have only lately learned has been the subject of frequent 
remark, her wonderful personal resemblance to Savonarola. 
Perhaps, as the writer in Blackwood suggests, this resemblance 
may have influenced her, though only in some very secondary 
degree, in her choice of the great Dominican as the hero of her 
“Romola.” We must now hasten to a close. 

With the “Impressions of Theophrastus Such” ended the 
literary career of George Eliot. Iu the spring of the new yeat 
her life of companionless desolation terminated. Our ideal of 
conduct is often prescribed by the artificial conscience of society, 
or the exotic sentiment of a philosophical circle, which a healthier 
humanity, with little respect for conventional fictions, treats 
with placid disregard. Old ties are not forgotten because new 
ties are formed. A great sorrow sometimes finds consolation 10 

ue renewal of affection, in the sense of external support, in the 
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interchange of sympathy ; and to noble, yet sensitive natures, 
persistent effort for self-recovery, for victory over the grief that 
saps the mind and wastes the physical powers, is as obvious and 
imperative a duty as the real or fancied obligation of perpetual 
widowhood. Individual character, guided by distinctive circum- 
stance, must decide such points of practical casuistry for itself. 

On the 6th of May, 1880, the lady who had so long borne the 
name of Mrs. Lewes, became the wife of Mr. John Walter Cross. 
The family of Mr. Cross had long resided at Weybridge, where 
they were frequently visited by their friends from the Priory. 
The acquaintance, which began in 1867, gradually ripened into 
an enduring and cordial intimacy. The unselfish devotion, sym- 
pathetic appreciation, and practical efficiencies of Mr. Cross 
announced him as one possessing the gifts and qualities best 
fitted to create, as well as receive, happiness. The happiness, 
alas! which they promised to secure was only for one brief 
season realized. A few months of delightful companionship, 
passed partly in foreign travel, partly in the retirement of an 
English country home, was all the inexorable order of the world 
allotted. On their return to England, Mr. and Mrs. Cross— 
their rural seclusion over—settled in their new home (4, Cheyne 
Walk), henceforth memorabie among the dwellings which derive 
an interest from association with departed greatness; for there 
George Eliot spent her last days—there George Eliot died. 

Her health, which at one time had been gravely disturbed, 
seemed now fairly re-established. The flattering appearance, how- 
ever, was belied by the unexpected sequel. On Friday, the 17th 
of December, 1880, she was present at the performance of the 
“Agamemnon” by the undergraduates of Balliol College. On the 
following day she attended the Saturday popular concert at St. 
James’s Hall. On Sunday, following her old usage at the Priory, 
she received her friends at her house in Cheyne Walk. On 
Monday a slight affection of the larynx called for medical treat- 
ment. On Wednesday the pericardium was found to be seriously 
affected. Before midnight George Eliot passed calmly and 
painlessly away. 

The burial took place on the 29th of December, at the Cemetery, 
Highgate. The service, in accordance with the precedent which 
the ceremony observed at Mr. Lewes’s funeral supplied, was con- 
ducted by Dr. Sadleir, the well-known Unitarian minister, who 
in @ kindly and considerate, if too theological, an address, recog- 
nized the value of her literary services, introducing a citation 
from her Positivist hymn, “O, may I join the choir invisible,” 
and pronouncing hers “ one of the few, the immortal names that 
were not born to die.” The coffin, strewed over with lilies and 
camellias, was borne to a grave in the unconsecrated part of the 
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cemetery, adjoining that of George Henry Lewes. The presence 
of men renowned for poetic genius, scientific attainment, and 
philosophical achievement, or whose political and military repu- 
tation gave them an undoubted social pre-eminence ; the attend. 
ance of numerous friends, distinguished and undistinguished; 
the continued accession to this more sympathetic escort of a 
multitude of condolers to whom she was known only through her 
works, showed how deep and how general was the impression 
which her rare and beautiful intellect had created in the minds 
of a contemporary generation. The sympathetic sorrow of men 
worthy one day to join with her the choir invisible, is a signal 
evidence of the greatness of the woman to whom they paid the 
tribute of their grief. 
The inscription on the coffin must not be omitted :— 
Georce Exiot 
Born 22nd Nov. 1820.* Died 22nd Dec. 1880. 
Quella fonte 
Che spande di parlar si largo fiume. 


It was well said of her who possessed the great gift of flowing 
speech which the Italian poet thus celebrates, by one whose un- 
premeditated verse sounds a true and manly note, that— 


“ Not among the tricksy mimes, 
Who glitter out a glowworm’s hour and fade, 
Fame sets this large-orbed glory of our times; 
Who whilst good store of lesser lights are laid 
In our King’s Sepulchre, makes royal ground 
Of that green Northern graveyard’s simplest mound.” 





* 1819. The date 1820 on the coffin is wrong. 
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INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 





NDIA.—Two great political measures have been carried out in India, 

and important proposals of land reform are under discussion by the 
Bengal press. Our army has withdrawn from Afghanistan; the State 
of Mysore has been replaced under Native Rule; and the diatribes 
ofthe Hindu Patriot on the Rent Law Commission have reached 
number thirty-nine of a weekly series. The evacuation of Kandahar 
isa result of British policy rather than an affair of Indian administra- 
tion; and it was so fully discussed by the English newspapers that it 
must be dismissed here with a very few words, But now that the 
dispute has been settled by the actual march of events, three con- 
siderations begin to grow clear to dispassionate minds. From the 
military point of view, the weight of opinion seems to have been that 
the occupation of Kandahar would have strengthened our frontier. 
From the political point of view the advantages were doubtful. From 
the financial point of view, the burdens would have been serious. The 
second Afghan war will not figure as a brilliant episode in the history 
of Indian rule. But it sufficed to avenge the insults which brought it on, 
and to obliterate that deeply-rooted tradition of a fatality attending the 
British arms beyond the passes, which the gross mismanagement of the 
first Afghan war, under Lord Auckland, had left behind. The lesson of 
the first Afghan occupation in 1838-42 was, that an enterprise com- 
menced amid vain-glorious insolence, and conducted with senile incapa- 
city, ended, as it ought to end, in our chastisement and disgrace. The 
teaching of the second Afghan war is, that fortune follows the same 
conditions on the Kabul river as on the Sutlej; that our Indian 
armies, European and native, have only to be well led in order to 
conquer on either side of the Sulaiman; and that, if we place a fool 
in command, the chances are that he will be soundly beaten. 

The withdrawal of our army cannot, however, cancel our engage- 
ments to friendly chiefs, or absolve us of the responsibilities which we 
have in some districts undertaken on behalf of the people. The 
Pishin territory has been for two years under British rule. The 
Viceroy declares that, “Since the beginning of 1879 our dealings with 
the settled population of the Pishin valley have been upon the 
understanding that the territory had been assigned for an indefinite 
period to the British Government.” Our political officers have levied 
the revenue through their own agents, organized their own police, and 
administered the country. The affairs of life and of trade now rest 
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upon the basis of British rule. Without the safeguards of that rule 
merchants would not have risked their capital, or indeed their persons, 
in enterprises started during the past two years in Pishin. We 
are glad to observe, therefore, that Lord Ripon has directed the 
attention of his political officers to the responsibilities which our 
acceptance of the practical duties of government has entailed. We 
trust that, before the British influence is wholly withdrawn, such 
arrangements will be made as may avert any charge of bad faith to 
the Pishin chiefs and people. 

The replacement of Mysore under Native Rule was carried out at the 
end of March. The young Maharaji was invested with much pomp 
in his duties as a reigning prince. Five millions of people, who, during 
exactly fifty years, had been governed by British officers, were handed 
back to the dynasty whose oppressions, in the last generation, had 
compelled Lord William Bentinck to assume charge of the State. The 
story of that dynasty is a typical one in India. The Court annalists 
trace its prehistoric glories to the Sanskrit epic poems. They identify 
Mysore with the kingdom of Sugriva, by whose aid Rama conquered 
Ceylon. At amuch later period, but still two centuries before Christ, 
the Buddhist missionaries began their beneficent task as civilizers 
in those remote highlands. But the present dynasty, although 
deriving a lustre from local chronicles with a background of three 
thousand years, only rose into independent rulers after 1565. They 
were one of several Hindu chiefs who then stood forth from the ruins 
of the great kingdom of Vijayanagar, and who stoutly maintained their 
individuality against the Muhammedan powers of Southern India. 
About a hundred years ago the famous Haidar Ali usurped the Mysore 
sovereignty. But his dynasty was brief as it was brilliant. His suc- 
cessor, Tipu Sultan, deliberately measured his strength with the British, 
and perished at Seringapatam. The kingdom which the father’ and 
son had unscrupulously built up out of the plunder of forty years, was 
distributed in 1799 between its former owners and the Kast India 
Company. Lord Cornwallis reinstated the Hindu dynasty of Mysore. 
During eleven years an able Brahman regent governed on behalf of the 
minor Raja. But in 1810 the young prince was personally invested 
with the sovereignty, and began a course of degrading private vices and 
callous public misrule. The story of the next twenty years is one of 
the saddest even in the annals of Indian States. Every ancient form 
of injustice, oppression, and cruelty was practised, and new ones were 
invented. The Raja quickly squandered the treasures which had been 
accumulated by the Brahman regent, and government in Mysore , 
became an organized system of pillage. No industry could save the 
cultivator from ruin; the poor man cried and there was none to deliver 
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him. At length Lord William Bentinck determined that this outrage 
on humanity should no longer go on under the sanction of British 
treaties. We had practically created the means of misrule by re- 
establishing the Mysore dynasty in 1799. We were responsible to the 
peasantry for the native rulers whom we had set over them. Lord 
William Bentinck declined to annex the country, but he resolved, in 
1831, that it should be administered in the name of the Raja, and in the 
interests of the people.’ 

The task was at first entrusted to two British Commissioners, but 
this arrangement proved embarrassing, and Sir Mark Cubbon was ap- 
pointed to the sole charge of Mysore. He ruled with distinguished 
ability from 1834 to 1861. Meanwhile population had increased, trade 
had enormously developed, and the necessity for a more exact adiinis- 
tration had made itself felt. In 1861, therefore, the local government 
was remodelled, and the administrative body, or Mysore Com- 
mission, was remodelled upon the basis on which it remained until 
last March. The main feature in the new system was the larger em- 
ployment of skilled European officers, with a view to bringing the 
standard of efficiency near to that attained in the provinces of British 
India. Under this system Mysore has rapidly prospered. Security to 
person and property is the philosopher's stone in government, and 
turns everything to gold. But the increase of wealth in India means 
an increase of population, with a harder struggle for life among the 
poorer classes, The famine of 1878 told heavily upon Mysore, and 
has thrown a shadow over the last years of half a century of good work. 
The old Raja had died in 1868, and his adopted son was recognized as 
his successor. This child was placed under the most careful tuition, 
European and Native, and has grown up into a promising young 
man, Some time ago he atttained his legal majority, and on the 
28th March, the State of Mysore, with a population equal to one and 
half times that of Scotland, was formally made over to his keeping. 
He has got a kingdom; the question is what will he do with it. 

There are several reasons for hoping that he will use his opportunity 
ina noble spirit. In the first place he has had good teachers, and he 
seems to be of a docile and trustworthy nature. He rides well, plays 
cricket, and enters on his high position with a larger stock of know- 
ledge than most English boys take with them from a public school. 
In the second place, there has now been a continuous tradition of honest 
government in Mysore for half a century; and during the last twenty 
years the State has been as well administered as most British Provinces. 
Such a tradition is powerful for good. In the third place, care has been 
taken to prevent any break in the continuity of that tradition. The 
young Maharaji enters on his duties surrounded by tried counsellors 
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-and administrators. The British Government has lent to His Highness 
the most experienced officers of the late Mysore Commission, men who 
know the country well, and who will insist on seeing right done as long 
as they remain in it. A European Deputy Commissioner will be pro- 
vided by the Mahardjaé for Hassan District, where there are a number 
of European coffee-planters. But the administration, while deriving 
its brain power for a time from the higher English officials now left 
behind, will be conducted by Native agency in all its departments, 
Never did an Indian prince assume the reins of government under 
better auspices. We hope that Mysore is destined to exhibit that 
combination of English vigour of purpose, with native economy in 
detail, which should be aimed at alike in the British Provinces and in 
the Feudatory States, and which would realize the ideal of Indian 
administration. 

The evacuation of Kandahar, and the restoration of Native Rule in 
Mysore, are the two political events of the past quarter. But a social 
measure has been under discussion during the same period which will 
affect a population ten times more numerous than the inhabitants of 
those two provinces put together. What Mr. Gladstone desires to do 
for the Irish tenant, the Indian Government is endeavouring to accom- 
plish for the sixty-five millions of Bengal. For the misery and sedi- 
tion of Ireland, and for the patient but ever-intensifying struggle for 
life in the over-crowded parts of Bengal, the same remedy has been 
proposed. That remedy is tenant-right. Whether it will cure the 
disease remains to be seen. But it is a noteworthy feature of our 
time, that the very last device which would have occurred to any 
British Government in the last century, is now the one adopted alike 
by statesmen in England and by administrators in India. Nor is the 
‘opposition to the measure the less noteworthy in both countries. If 
anything can be predicted of the work of this session, it is that Mr. 
Gladstone will pass his Irish Land Bill. On the other hand, it appears 
that the intentions of the Bengal Government on behalf of the peasantry 
have been frustrated, or at any rate have received a severe check from 
the proprietary body which the British authorities in the last century 
created. The Bengal landowners were the product of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s legislation in 1793. They now constitute the most powerful 
political body in India; they are represented by an Association which 
speaks with courage, unanimity, and eloquence; and they can com- 
mand the support of an influential Native Press. We doubt if there 
is any representative body in Ireland which could bring the same 
weight of public opinion to bear upon a Ministry which the assso- 
-ciated landholders bring to bear upon the Government of Bengal. For 
the Irish members of the House of Commons are divided into two 
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camps ; while the Land League, by defying the law, loses its claims on 
those who would otherwise be glad to listen to its arguments. The 
associated Bengal landholders represent rights. which we ourselves 
have created ; they never lose their temper; and they never cease to 
urge their demands. 

These demands are almost necessarily in conflict with tenant- 
right. It is clear that if by legislation we limit the rent below the 
rates which it would reach, if left to economic laws, somebody loses the 
difference. If we give new rights in the soil to the peasant, we must 
do so at the expense of the old rights of the landlord. This should 
not be lost sight of. Private privileges may have to yield toa great 
public necessity : salus reipublicae suprema lex. But land-reformers, 
whether in Ireland or in Bengal, should not forget that in doing right 
to the many they may be inflicting wrong on the few; nor should they 
refuse to listen to pleas which may be urged in favour of moderation or 
delay. In the case of the Irish people, unfortunately, our own blunders 
and their crimes render a calm decision on the merits of the case almost 
impossible at present. The Ministry must carry through its Land 
Bill—and carry it through promptly—even at the risk of injustice to 
individuals. . In Bengal, although there may be equal need for action, 
there is no necessity for hurrying on measures until the facts are com- 
pletely ascertained. Land reform in Ireland is the result of a sudden 
and general awakening to the fact that England has there neglected 
her duty. Land reform in Bengal is a gradual development, in which 
we sometimes make mistakes, and sometimes receive checks, but which 
proceeds on well-ascertained lines, and which has an assured future, as 
it has an historical past. The object of land reform in Ireland is to 
create a better state of things by conferring new rights on the tillers of 
the soil. The object of land reform in Bengal is to gather up into a 
body of substantive law the ill-defined, but ancient, privileges of the 
people. 

The procedure in Bengal was a slow and searching one. By the 
Land Law of 1793 the State divested itself of most of its rights as land- 
lord, und created a proprietary body. At the same time it reserved 
the rights of the peasant, although it did not define them. During the 
next half-century the new proprietary body grew in strength and 
intelligence. It could enter our courts of law with a legislative status 
the tenants could only plead a vague reservation of their rights. The 
result was, that during the last days of the East India Company, thé 
landlords were devouring the people, and Bengal was sinking into a 
tackerented province. ‘The very blessings of British rule had been 
turned into curses for the tiller of the soil. Under the native 
gevernment, war, pestilence, and famine did their work unchecked. 
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There was more land than there were people to till it. The 
competition was among the landlords for tenants, not among the 
tenants for land. Under such conditions every cultivator was welcome 
to remain as long as he pleased upon his holding; and so far from en- 
hancement of rent being practicable, landlords competed with each 
other to attract husbandmen to their estates by offering land at lower 
rates. One of the most conimon cases with which our early officers 
had to deal with in Bengal, was the charge against a proprietor of thus 
“enticing away” a neighbour's tenants. The peace and security of 
British rule have reversed this condition of things. The sword isno 
longer allowed to play its Malthusian part in the rural economy of 
India. Pestilence no sooner breaks out than it is encountered by an 
army of doctors and an ammunition train of cinchona alkaloids. Even 
famine, which in the last century was submissively accepted as a 
visitation of God, is being slowly brought under the control of man. 
The result is an enormous increase of the population. So far as can be 
ascertained the inhabitants of Bengal have increased threefold during 
the last hundred years. The actual area of the land stands still, 
and the surplus population has either to fall back on inferior soils, or 
to crowd each other within the old margin of tillage. Both these pro- 
cesses have taken place; and both processes lead, by the operation of 
economic laws, to a rise in rent. The landlords were perfectly within 
their right in availing themselves of this unearned increment. But the 
Government could not stand by and see sixty-five millions of peasants 
ruined. It therefore stepped in, by a legislative enactment, to arrest tle 
natural increase of rent in Bengal. 

The result was the Land Law of 1859. This great measure endea- 
voured to define the rights of the cultivators; those rights which the 
legislation of 1793 had only “reserved.” The Land Code of 1793 had 
created a proprietary body at the cost of the ancient claims of the 
State: the Land Code of 1859 consolidated tenant-right at the expense 
of the proprietary body. But during the past twenty-two years popu- 
lation has again rapidly increased in Bengal, and the Government has 
again found it necessary to check by legislation the tendency of rents 
to rise in an overcrowded province. In 1879 it appointed a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of rural Bengal, and to suggest further 
reforms on the basis of the ancient rights of the people. Such an in- 
quest deals not chiefly, as in Ireland, with theoretical remedies for the 
future, but with the ascertainment of actual land-customs in the past. 
The Commissioners, working from this basis, came to the conclusion 
that a substantial tenant-right existed throughout Bengal. Instead of 
restricting this right to cultivators of at least twelve years standing, 
which was the limit fixed by the Land Law of 1859, they extended 
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tenant-right to all cultivators who had held their land for three years; 
that is, practically to the whole cultivating body in Bengal. They 
proposed to protect all such husbandmen against enhancement of rent, 
by stringent clauses for compensation for improvements and compensa- 
tion for disturbance. The protection which the previous Land Law of 
1859 had given to cultivators of twelve years’ standing they proposed 
to consolidate into a saleable and heritable right. They desired, in 
short, to create for the Bengal husbandman a legal status similar to 
the practical privileges which he enjoyed under Native Rule, of holding 
his land as long as he pleased; by means of clauses restricting the land- 
lord’s power to enhance his rent. But those privileges during Native 
Rule were the natural results of under-population. The fundamental 
conditions of the country have completely changed, and customs 
which were the natural products of the former state of things can now 
be maintained only by legislative interference with the operation of 
economic laws. 

The Bengal landholders have not been slow to perceive the weak 
points in the Rent Commissioners’ Report, and in the draft enactment 
which it submitted. They have organized an opposition, so intel- 
ligent, and so persistent, as to arrest, for the time, the progress of the 
measure, The leading native newspaper in Bengal began a series of 
articles against the proposed change in July, 1880, and went on week 
after week pulling to pieces the individual clauses. The series con- 
cluded with the thirty-ninth number in May, 1881; by which time 
it was understood that the Commissioners’ scheme would be revised 
and modified before being accepted by the Government. The journal 
in question is not by any means a blind supporter of official authority, 
and it is interesting to note the account which it gives of how a large 
measure is discussed in Bengal. ‘No measure of Government,” says 
the Hindu Patriot of May 9, “has of late years attracted so much 
public attention. It has been discussed throughout the country, and 
representations have poured in upon Government from all quarters. 
The discussion which has followed the proposed Rent Bill is in marked 
contrast to what took place when the Rent Bill of 1859 was passed, 
That Bill sounded the first tocsin of revolution in the rent-law of 
Bengal; but it was lost amid the din and turmoil which filled the 
country in consequence of the Mutiny. The only representation of 
any note then submitted to Government came from the British Indian 
Association ; but even that vigilant bodv did not then show sufficient 
activity in the matter. It contented itself with submitting a memorial 
to the Legislative Council. It did not then take any steps, as it has 
done on the present occasion, to organize public opinion on the sub- 
ject. The times were out of joint, and political agitation was naturally 
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at a standstill; but the times have since changed. The Government 
has now become more alive to public opinion than ever. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has invited expression of public 
opinion from all quarters. He asked district officers, both executive 
and judicial, to express their opinion on the Bill. He invited the public 
associations to discuss the Bill. He appealed to the leading men in the 
districts to consider the Bill. He then offered every facility in the 
way of discussion. He caused the Bill, and the Report of the Com- 
mission, to be translated into Bengali, Urdu, and Hindi, and the trans- 
lations to be extensively circulated. He went further, and deputed 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to tap the great centres of 
Mofussil opinion. Thus ample opportunity has been given to the 
public for a thorough discussion of the Bill.” The task of land-reform, 
as thus quietly and firmly conducted by the Indian authorities, contrasts 
favourably with the British policy of neglect and spasms in Ireland. 
The necessity of dealing with the land question in Bengal still 
_remains. In a country without emigration, and with an ever-increas- 
ing pressure of the people on the soil, the law of supply and demand, 
if applied unchecked to rents, delivers over the whole peasantry to 
the landlords. The proprietary body which we created in the last 
century for the benefit of the Province might thus become a. main 
factor in its ruin. This is not a difficulty which can be solved by 
good government; for the better we govern the country, the more 
the people will increase. It can only be solved by accepting the con- 
clusion that as the British rulers in the last century created proprie- 
tary rights by the curtailment of its own, with a view to the 
prosperity of the people ; so in the present century those rulers must, 
with the same view, curtail the proprietary rights which they them- 
selves created. On the one hand, the Government should not shut 
its eyes to the fact that it is, by legislative enactments, interfering 
with economic laws, to the detriment of the proprietary body. But, 
on the other hand, the Bengal landholders should remember that 
their rights are of a far more recent growth than those of the Irish 
landholders; and that it is in order to avert misery like that 
which has befallen the Irish people, and ruin like that which has 
been indirectly entailed on the Irish landlords, that the Bengal 
Government now desires a timely reform. One thing is clear from 
Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill—namely, that if the British Parliament 
once takes up the idea that land reform is necessary to prevent the rack- 
renting of the Bengal peasantry , it will not allow any recent growth 
of proprietary rights to stand in its way. 
The silver question continues to attract the anxious attention’ of the 
Indian press. . The remedies of the bi-metallists, and of other theorists 
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in Europe, do not touch the fundamental cause of the evil. The 
value of silver, in which all Indian property is represented, has fallen 
enormously, as expressed in gold, because the demand for silver through- 
out the world has diminished, while the supply has been doubled. The 
bi-metallists and currency doctors would increase the demand; but not to 
an extent which would carry off the increased supply. The three chief 
sources of silver nay be ranged under three groups: first, the mines in 
the United States ; second, those in Mexico and South America; third, 
those in Russia. If we put aside the first group—namely, the United 
States—we find that the produce of the other two has fallen by 
about one million sterling a year from its former level—namely, from 
alittle over eight millions in 1857, to about seven millions in 1878. 
But, unfortunately for India, we cannot exclude the first group. For 
the United States now produce as much silver as all the rest of the 
world put together. In 1857 they yielded less than £100,000; their 
yield has since risen to over nine millions in a single year. Apart 
from the demonitization of silver, and from the flooding of the 
European market with the disused German coin, the produce of 
silver has doubled within the past quarter of a century. It is be- 
ginning to be seen in the Kast, that the price of silver is falling, as 
expressed in the staples of Asia, for the same reasons, although more 
slowly, than it fell as expressed in gold values. We have now to 
consume about fifteen millions sterling of silver in place of about 
seven and a-half millions of silver: the demand for the metal for 
coinage has at the same time decreased; the demand fer the arts 
and manufactures has but slowly augmented; and the price of silver 
has accordingly fallen, so as to raise the world’s demand to the level of 
the increased supply. Holders of Indian stocks, or of investments repre- 
sented by a silver currency, should keep in mind this fandamental fact. 

The report on last year’s fiasco in the military budget has been 
placed before the public. The results arrived at are twofold. First, 
that the blunder resulted, not from the system, but from the careless- 
hess, or over-work of the military accountants, during a sudden strain 
on their department. Second, that such blunders might be averted in 
the future by an audit or review of the accounts, conducted by the 
India Office in London. It seems doubtful, however, whether the 
advantage to be derived from such a review would not be counter- 
balanced by the drawbacks connected with it. 

Two deaths have occurred which cannot be passed over without 
notice. The Maharaja of Nepal died in May, after a reign of thirty- 
four years. His able counsellor, Jang Bahadur, had been the ruling 
spirit during this long period ; a daughter of the great Minister married 
the heir-apparent, and is now Queen of Nepal. The same week brought 
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news of the death of the Right Hon. W. P. Adam, Governor of 
Madras. Mr. Adam’s services as whip of the Liberal party during its 
seven years of depression have been fully recognized. But the 
excellent work which he did in Bombay as Lord Elphinstone’s private 
secretary, from 1853 to 1858, is not so well known. Mr. Adam had 
in him the making of a great Indian governor; courteous, firm, 
prompt, beloved—a man of action rather than of speech. Mrs, Adam 
was a sister of the brilliant young civilian, John Wyllie, whose early 
death was so deeply deplored, and whose essays on “ Masterly In- 
activity” supplied watchwords to both the Conservative and the 
Liberal party in their Indian frontier policy. 


THE COLONIES. 


This spring has witnessed great strides taken in England by Colonial 
interests. ‘They have now arrived at a development which necessitates 
their self-assertion as existing and important factors in the national 
life. Those in England connected with the Colonies have lately 
developed a tendency to band together in visible and tangible form for 
special Colonial purposes. It is true the Royal Colonial Institute has 


been for some time in its present flourishing condition of steady and 
large growth. But, in addition to this important institution, there is 
now proposed a “Colonial Club” for London; and it is well worth 
while to dwell upon the list of promoters, and notice what a long 
array of names—most of them titled—all of them well-known— 
guarantees this movement to afford club facilities in London for those 
connected with or interested in the Colonies. Again, the South 
African Relief Association, supported by many of the leaders of Eng- 
lish society, affords ample proof that the heart of the nation beats in 
sympathy with the struggles of Englishmen in their distant oversea 
homes. 

More materially important is the recent movement inaugurated by 
colonists to bind closer together the trade relations of the various por- 
tions of the empire. Delegates from the chambers of commerce of each 
of the larger Colonies have held conferences in London. They have 
been supported and assisted by many men in England interested in the 
work, and their meetings presided over by the Chairman of the English 
Associated Chambers of Commerce. The result is the establishment of 
“The British and Colonial Union,” whose immediate aim and purpose 
is to uphold the idea “that it is a matter of the utmost importance 
for the promotion of the commercial interests of the British Empire, 
and the preservation of its unity and integrity, to draw closer the trade 
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relations between its various component parts.” This is not so sur- 
prising when we remember that our Colonies already do a trade with us 
nearly equal to that we do with Europe; and thatas yet, so quietly and 
suddenly has this colonial growth come upon us, we have done nothing 
whatever to regulate this trade, or secure for it freedom from the 
restrictions or trammels that may fall upon it from extrinsic causes. 
But now, in times when our manufacturers are straining every nerve 
to keep a hold on the market they have, and eagerly looking around 
for any new market ; and when our colonists are looking hopefully 
for markets in Europe for their surplus of gocds and raw materials, 
then comes upon the nation the grand opportunity, the grand duty of 
organizing the trade relations of its whole empire, so that this natural 
interchange of products may be afforded the best opportunities of un- 
hampered progress. It is our colonial outlook that should give us 
the highest guarantees for future prosperity. If we neglect this out- 
look the fault is our own. 

This movement, which has resulted in the formation of ‘‘ The 
British and Colonial Union,” is specially remarkable as being due 
entirely to colonial initiative. This marks a new departure in the 
commercial policy of the empire. It is the first move in Imperial 
policy that has had its birth outside these islands. The first step was 
taken, with great patriotism, by the Canadian Dominion Board of 
Trade. The Canadians decided it was best for them to draw closer 
the trade relations between themselves and the rest of the empire, 
rather than become swamped in the United States. Their Board of 
trade communicated with all other Colonial and English Boards of 
Trade, and the result has been most significant and most successful. 
Lord Kimberley has informed this Union of the wise and timely reso- 
lution of the Government that in making treaties with foreign powers 
which affect the Colonies the Colonies shall be duly consulted. 


Canada still maintains her high tariff. But we have had recently 
fresh assertions from her public men that this tariff is designedly in 
favour of England as opposed to the United States; and that the 
proof of this is seen in the recorded fact that, since the putting on of 
this tariff, importations of English goods have increased, while importa- 
tions of United States goods have decreased. The Canadians. are 
naturally jubilant to see their revenue continue to grow. And special 
attention has been called to the fact that the Customs revenue shows 
no signs of falling off. But this latter feature must be taken together 
with the fact that the whole community is, just now, not only 
enjoying remarkable prosperity, but also full of unmeasured hope 
and confidence. Enterprise and energy in the opening up of the new 
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interior have in the last two years exhibited unparalleled develop- 
ment. We hear of seven and eight shillings a day being offered to 
labourers to proceed to this interior. There is also to be noticed the 
counter-evidence of the increased cost of living that has come about. 
In every trade wage-earners are demanding and obtaining higher 
wages. From the conductors on the Inter-Colonial Railway to the 
cab drivers of Toronto and the “ humpers”’ in the various ports—all are 
demanding higher wages; and demanding with a general success 
which tells of higher cost of living. 

Amidst all this hopeful prosperity it is most noteworthy to find 
a military spirit surviving in Canada, which will, no doubt, have a 
very powerful and beneficial effect on the national growth. The 
“‘ Active Militia” is not only well organized and willing, but also 
extremely popular. <A ‘six foot” regiment isto be raised in Toronto. 
A Service monthly, The Canadian Military Review, is one of the latest 
results of all this military enthusiasm. The Dominion Government, 
imbued with these ideas, has undertaken and completed extensive 
defence works at Esquimault, the most important naval station on the 
Pacific coast. 

The Dominion, in all this prosperity, is naturally absorbing 
emigrants as fast as they can arrive—many find it difficult to reach 
their destinations, so great is the demand for them en route. Never- 
theless, the migration from Europe continues steadily to fill up the 
West and North-West. At the same time the Eastern or Atlantic 
provinces continue to attract many. In Newfoundland there will 
shortly be more work done in the way of colonization. The Company 
that is to construct the new Railway, 350 miles in length, is to receive 
payment in land to the extent of nearly two million acres, This 
large area will thus be vigorously opened up; and already there are 
most encouraging reports to hand as to its mineral and farming 
resources. Its nearness to Europe will not be without effect: and for 
the prophesied meat trade this feature is all important. Fresh enter- 
prize from the old country is already at work securing areas of good 
grazing land near Halifax, in Nova Scotia—on which to gather good 
cattle ready for shipment. 

There is a feature about this emigration from Europe across the 
Atlantic that is too often overlooked. We are apt to speak as if it was 
nearly all from these Islands. As a maiter of fact two-thirds at the 
least is from Scandinavia and Germany. The policy of Protection in 
this latter country fails altogether to give employment to the people. 
Latterly there has been a large migration from Ireland. This will 
greatly relieve the congested populations of some districts; and even 
if it denude others of their manhood, as some maintain, there is no 
doubt that this manhood has come to be out of time with its Irish 
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surroundings; the soil and the climate refuse to agree with the 
bodily or mental disposition; and one great hope for such districts is 
that a new population may arise in them with traditions and character 
more in keeping with the necessities nature fixes on the locality. 

A step of much importance has now been taken towards the settle- 
ment of the fishery dispute with the United States. England has paid 
down £15,000 in final and friendly settlement of all claims of citizens 
of the United States for past damages in this matter. This sets both 
parties again on a friendly footing It is highly desirable that the 
past should now be forgotten, and the future alone dealt with. It 
ought to be possible to enter into new arrangements that shall not be 
liable to varied interpretation. The present dispute hangs on the 
interpretation of certain words used in the treaty at present subsisting. 
The treaty gives Americans the right to fish in British waters “in 
common with British subjects.” The American plea is that Americans 
negotiated to enjoy the right British subjects enjoyed at the time 
Americans agreed to the treaty, and that the rights they thus acquired 
are not subject to colonial or municipal regulations—as, for instance, 
that prohibiting fishing on Sundays—which have been introduced sub- 
sequently to the making of the treaty. The English opinion has 
inclined to the view that the rights conceded were those enjoyed from 
time to time by British subjects, subject to all legal modifications. 
The sole effectual solution of the difficulty is the making a new 
compact, This involves the mutual rescission of the fishery clauses, 
and the substitution of other words which shall be incapable of misin- 
terpretation. The ideas must be couched in terms based on an - 
expressed mutual desire to preserve and improve the fisheries. This 
is the real object of the compact, and with the experience we now 
possess it would be possible, by the insertion of some such words as 
“subject to such legal regulations as may be in force from time to 
time,” to come to a definite arrangement describing incontestably the 
united desires of the two nations. 


The question of most prominence in the West Indies, has been that 
of the provision and maintenance of telegraphic communication. The 
West India and Panama Telegraph Company are asking definitely for 
increased subsidies; and in the same breath they are asking leave to 
do less work, The company bases its demands on the local and 
special difficulties of maintaining ocean cables; and they seem to have 
justification for this plea in the many breakdowns that occur. So far, 
however, their demands have not met with much success. The only 
large colony that has acquiesced is Trinidad, and the force is taken 
out of this instance by the fact that this acquiescence is altogether 
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conditional on the acquiescence of the other big Colonies. Of these 
Demerara and Barbadoes have already said no. The real state of the 
case seems to be that the present system of telegraphic communication 
does not pay: it falls far short of being self-supporting. The colonial 
authorities see this, and are little inclined to burden themselves with 
the support of an undertaking that cannot stand on its own legs. A 
remedy for this state of things to be effectual must be drastic. New 
cables and new routes are probably necessary ; and it is not unlikely 
that the opening of the Panama Canal, set down for the year 188%, 
may encourage fresh enterprise in this direction. How far the Imperial 
Government, in its own interests, may see fit to assist is not known. 
In the House of Commons recently, Lord F. Cavendish pointed out 
that telegraphic communication with South Africa, established by 
Government, in time of necessity, along the east coast of Africa, had 
provided such valuable facilities for trade along that coast that increased 
trade had largely discounted the amount of the subsidy previously 
necessary for the ensuring a line of mail steamers along that route. 
The benefit of cable communication is undeniable. In the West 
Indies some means will eventually be discovered for working cables 
that shall be self-supporting, after the fashion of cables in other parts 
of the world. The remedy will probably be found in the laying of 
entirely new cables along entirely new routes, on a scheme which shull 
give duplicate main lines. 

The self-reforming Barbadians are working well with their new 
Executive Committee. There is already prospect of an Act to invest 
the Governor and the Executive Committee with the power to raise 
loans for public works, an important constitutional step from out of 
the trammels of the old assembly régime. Governor Robinson, under 
under whose guidance these changes have been undertaken, still finds 
material for his energetic inquiries into public departments. The 
investigation into the expenditure involved in dredging the small inner 
harbour, reveals a very great expenditure of money for very small 
results. We note with satisfaction that the able energy of the Governor 
had caused him to be confirmed in his appointment, which previously 
was but temporary. 

The drought that has been looming over the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, and over Trinidad and British Guiana, has at last broken, but 
only in the latter Colony, and then only just in time to save the 
sugar crops. There will thus be, this year, a serious falling off in 
the total output. It will be well if we do not find this attributed to 
those mysterious influences “ the Bounties.” 

In Jamaica there seems to be a slight temporary check in growth. 
But the opening up of much needed communication with America 
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continues unabated. The Governor is considering the desire of many 
for an enlarging of the Council. When the pseudo-parliamentary 
system, by the doom of signal failure, was put an end to at the time of 
the Morant Bay troubles, the present Council was formed in substitute. 
But now that all things in the island have settled down into a new 
order, evidence is accumulating of a desire among the more educated 
to busy themselves again with the political concerns of the community. 
It seems probable that this legitimate and useful desire will be realized 
in the near future. 


The question of Chinese immigration is more prominent than ever 
in Australia at the present. At the late Conference of these various 
Colonies in Sydney, strong united action was taken in the matter by 
the six self-governing Colonies. A memorial was adopted and for- 
warded to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, deprecating action 
taken by the Crown Colony of Western Australia in the matter of the 
Government introduction of Chinese labourers. This action is de- 
clared to be “ highly prejudicial to the best interests of Her Majesty's 
free and loyal subjects in this part of the world.” And good cause is 
shown in support of this plea in the geographical contiguity of a nation 
“numbering more than 400,000,000, whose language, laws, religion and 
habits of life are alien to those of Her Majesty’s subjects in Australia.” 
It is certain that when Western Australia developes into a self-govern- 
ing Colony such action will be no longer possible. This Colony will 
then follow the free action of the other Australian Colonies, and make 
Chinamen recoup the evils of their presence by a heavy poll-tax on 
entry. If we take into consideration all the facts of the case as they 
affect the British Colonies—the sentimental, the political, the moral and 
the economic aspects—we shall come to the conclusion that Chines 
should be admitted to all Colonies where European labour is impossible 
—that is, to all Colonies in the tropics; but that to all other Colonies 
the Chinamen should only be admitted subject to the English interests 
and English aspirations of the community, This conclusion is verify- 
ing itself by results. In all our Colonies wherein European labour is 
possible (saving only the undeveloped Western Australia), self-govern- 
ment prevails, and in all these the ingress of Chinamen is carefully 
watched, and checked if necessary. Australians have some ground 
for the fear that, should severe famine prevail in China, it is possible 
wholesale Chinese migration to fertile Australia might actually jeopar- 
dize English supremacy. 

By the last returns, it is found that the area under wheat in 
Australia has been doubled in the last ten years; and that it now nearly 
equals that under wheat in the British Isles. But the total output is 
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only one-third that of the United Kingdom ; and of this there is not 
one-half available for export. South Australia figures first among 
the wheat-growing Colonies; but even there wheat can only be grown 
for the English market at prices that would amply remunerate English 
growers. Australian farmers are, indeed, devoting themselves, so far 
as export is concerned, more to the manufacture of preserved pro- 
ducts. Milk-condensing is being undertaken in the Mount Gambier 
district. The wine industry is progressing fast. The steadily increas- 
ing trade with India will probably assist this, as Australian light wines 
should there find an appropriate market. Calcutta alone imported 
last year £100,000 worth of Italian wines; and these much resemble 
Australian in character, though inferior in body and power. 

The elections in South Australia are now over, and have elicited 
proof of a decided change in public opinion. The general verdict has 
been in favour of new men. In the filling up of the six “ rotation” 
vacancies in the Council four new men were chosen, and leading and 
able veterans found themselves unexpectedly relegated to private life. 
We alluded, last quarter, to the calm temper of the public mind in view 
of the elections; this calmness it seems had a purpose. In the new 
assembly nearly one-half of the members are new men. These un- 
looked-for results are, no doubt, partly due to a mistaken confidence on 
the part of many of the old members that this calm meant acquiescence 
in the old régime. The failure of Mr. Cavanagh and Sir William Milne, 
was no doubt partly due to the fact that they imagined themselves secure, 
and took no pains to improve what they deemed an impregnable position. 


Victoria is once again busy with its own reform. The new feature 
of this latest attempt is the actual agreement in technical details 
between the Council and the Assembly. It remains to be seen what 
will be the virtual effect of this the first Reform Bill that bas managed 
to make its way through both Houses, The basis of this Bill is the 
somewhat anomalous fact that by the Victoria Constitution Act (§ 35) 
‘It shall be lawful for the Legislature by any act or acts to define 
the privileges, immunities, and powers of either Council or Assembly, 
provided that they shall not exceed those held, exercised, and en- 
joyed by the Commons House of Parliament.” The Council, or Upper 
House, as well as Mr. Berry’s Assembly, or Lower House, have now 
decided to go great lengths towards reforming the Council into a 
popular rival to the Assembly. That is the tendency of this new 
bill. The results will be of much moment, and it is at the least 
problematical whether such a measure will tend to abolish the “ dead 
locks” between the two Houses. The tendency of the present measure 
is to lower the qualification of electors to the Council from £30, to 
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£10 annual value; and that of candidates from £250 to £100. 
The number of members is increased from 30 to 42, and thenumber 
of electors from 32,000 to 108,000. The result will be remark- 
able in more ways than one. There will be produced a dual Parlia- 
ment, comprised of two nearly co-ordinate Houses. The constituents 
of the one House will be the 100,000 citizens, who own property to the 
amount of say £500, plus some 80,000 citizens who vote on the man- 
hood suffrage qualification alone The constituents of the other House 
will be the first-class over again, without the addition of those who have 
nu property qualitication. The result will be two Houses of Commons; 
this is the latest creation of Victorians themselves, and must be 
accepted as a sample of the best work their political ability can create. 

The Delegates at the Monetary Conference at Paris will do well to 
notice that, not only in India, but also in Australia, the prospects of 
gold mining are more hopeful than they have been for years. 
New fields are opening out on the northern coasts, and even in such 
old-established centres as New South Wales rich diggings have been 
lately discovered. Mining enterprise has at last roused Zasmania from 
the monotonous lethargy of its existence: Gold and tin are being 
mined in increasing quantities; and the success of these operations is 
attracting capital and population to a degree that is infusing unwonted 
life into this quiet and hitherto sober community. 


The gold-diggers in the new and rich Temora diggings in New 
South Wales await more rain, for there is no water in supply, and 
without water the miner is powerless in this class of diggings. But 
throughout the Colony mining of all sorts is in a prosperous way just 
now. Indeed the whole Colony is exhibiting marvellous development 
and growth. Population is increasing fast, and the revenue is 
“bounding” upwards, A sign of this prosperity is the fact that the 
Australasian Steam Navigation Company of Sydney is now expending 
£200,000 on four new steamers to be built in England, according to the 
most approved ideas. In the late discussion in England as to the 
responsibility of the Imperial govenment in regard to colonial “public 
debts,” the usual fallacy reappeared, that their so-called “ debts” are 
debts in the ordinary acceptation of the term; that they are “‘ money 
owed.” It would be well were some new term adopted actually de- 
scriptive of the fact that these so-called debts are really investments 
of private money in public undertakings. The “ National Debt” of New 
South Wales amounts to £15,000,000. But of this no less than 
£12,000,000 is invested in her railways. In England we do not speak 
of the £700,000,000 capital invested in railways as “ debt.” 

The export of fresh meat to England has now assumed the stage 
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when results are spoken of in hundreds of tons. It is probable this 
trade will rival in some measure that of the United States, from the 
fact that to Australia—and more especially to those wise Colonies 
which, like New South Wales, keep their tariffs low—there is an ever- 
increasing transport of English goods; carriers thus obtain both out- 
ward and homeward cargoes, a sine qué non of low freights. The 
United States, by their prohibitive tariff, do all they can to prevent 
this natural compensation; and it is only the temporary excess of 
emigration from Europe to America that for the moment allows of 
freight both ways. It isnoticeable, however, that European foods—as, 
for instance, turbot, soles, and other non-Australian fish—brought from 
Europe in ice, meet with ready and remunerative sale in Australia, 


Queensland is in the stage of occupying her wilder territories 
Flocks and herds are being pushed out into the wilderness, to make of it 
pasture grounds of equal fame to those of other portions of Australia. 
At the very heels of these pioneer squatters, are treading the railway 
surveyors. Two trunk lines will soon be undertaken; the one pushing 
through to the north coast at the Gulf of Carpentaria, with prospective 
extensions even to Port Darwin, the great northern port of Australia; 
the second line proposed is that which, commencing at Roma, in the 
centre of Queensland, will push to the west and south, and connect 
with New South Wales and South Australia. The system of paying 
for these railways by land grants is in much favour, and it is a system 
which pays railway enterprise out of the profits of the enterprise. 
The enhanced value the land acquires by the presence of the railway 
is the value granted by Government us payment for the making of the 
railway. Much English capital is now being invested in Queensland. 
The Duke of Manchester, who has recently visited the Colony, is said 
to be contemplating large investments in Queensland squatting. 


New Zealand is busy with the development of its resources. It 
has now been definitely ascertained that there is much petroleum, of 
the very best quality, within the confines of the colony. Capital and 
labour are already committing themselves to the development of this 
new and profitable resource. The financial outlook is better than it 
has been for years; there is marked increase in both exports and 
imports; and the revenue at last shows signs of permanently equalling 
the expenditure. From New Zealand we have reports similar to those 
from all the Australian Colonies of the highly successful Easter 
musters of the loyal defence forces. Sham fights, camps, electric 
lighting, and mining, shooting contests and parades prevailed through- 
out all these Colonies at Kaster. It is becoming the mark of an 
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English community every Easter to proclaim to the world its deter- 
mination to maintain good organization for self-defence. 


The presence of Europeans in the Pacific is breeding the expected 
amount of trouble, and the consequent argument as to arrangements 
necessary. The British interests centre in Fiji, and that Colony is 
being developed by English capital. It seems that the native popula- 
tion, despite all care and fair dealing, is for the present diminishing in 
numbers, A stringent ordinance has been put in force, forbidding any 
native to possess or handle intoxicating liquors; it seems, however, 
tolerably certain that though such paternal despotism may delay, yet it 
cannot prevent the doom that seems to settle on all Pacific races that 
come in contact with those of European blood. As in Australia, so in 
Polynesia, it is not so much the actual whisky and vice as the total 
change of life that creates such ravages among the natives. Civilization 
kills them off. When the roaming hunter and fisherman changes his 
ways,and takes to wages and labour and holidays, his nature and consti- 
tution give way under the uncongenial strain; and the race dies out. 

In the Western Pacific just now Europeans ure advancing fast. 
From New Zealand there is proposed another systematic scheme for 
colonizing the west of New Guinea, South-sea labourers are now a 
recognized institution. The missionaries are now more active than 
ever. Their converts among the natives of Polynesia have just re- 
mitted no less than £1,500, as a contribution to the Sydney Bible 
Society. And with all this increasing white aggression, it is only 
natural to hear of increased conflicts between the tworaces. These all 
arise in territories outside of our actual jurisdiction, and while on the 
one hand, they often result from the “ filibustering,” or high-handed 
behaviour of white men under the guise of trade or labour-organizing, 
or even missionary enterprise—all these attacks are not always by way 
of reprisal for injury done; for in many of them plunder of vessels 
(sometimes treacherously wrecked), and also the savage instincts of 
war and bloodshed and murder for murder’s sake, have been proved 
to be the actual motives. 

The remedy for this state of things is at present in the hands of the 
British High Commissioner and ‘the British navy. But it is obvious 
that vessels sailing under foreign flags, are exempt from such super- 
vision; nor, indeed, is it possible for these forces always to prevent 
or remedy acts of aggression on or by British vessels, The one great 
practical remedy for the introduction of order and justice in these 
seas, would be the inauguration of a large English mercantile firm or 
company, which would by its size and influence and power concentrate 
in its own hands the whole mercantile interests of these islands. Not 
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only would the venture prove commercially profitable, but the deal- 
ings of the whites with the natives would be placed at once above the 
dangerous necessities and temptations of isolated private enterprises; 
and of the opportunities these latter afford for native attack or 
plunder. There is a great trade to be done in these islands, and 
English manufacturers might make many a worse investment than in 
an attempt to organize this market on a large scale. In the meantime 
« High Commissioner will be required, of special ability and energy, to 
grasp the whole position, and of special impartiality, so that extreme 
views may balanced one against another as evidence, but none of 
them allowed undue influence in shaping the policy adopted. 


The course affairs have taken in Cape Colony is matter for grave 
thought. The Sprigg Ministry has resigned. Mr. Scanlen has suc- 
ceeded with a ministry that finds itself compelled to carry on the 
policy of its predecessors, specially in regard to the Basutos. Writers 
of the alarmist school, profess to see in recent political actions, a ten- 
dency towards the realization of the “ Africa for the Africander’s” 
theory. There is no doubt but that our allowing the Transvaal 
Boers to come to terms before we had taught them our supremacy in 
the field, has enabled strange ideas as to the supposed weakness of the 
English nation to assume a prominence that ought to have been im- 
possible. It is to be hoped this movement is temporary only, and 
much exaggerated ; if not, there is coming an evil day on Europeans 
in South Africa. One of the new ministers, Mr. Hofmeyer, allowed 
the newspaper of which he is editor, just before peace was arranged 
with the Basutos, to advocate the idea that the burghers called out to 
fight in Basutoland should only fight for loot. ‘But the Imperial 
Government will not consent to the looting of the Basutos and the 
confiscation of their land; therefore, that Government must be got rid 
of.” And the supporters of this independent attempt to do away 
with that English support which has always been so readily granted, 
and which has proved of such inestimable value, demand also, 
“that readjustment must include the reduction of her Majesty the 
Queen from the substantial rank of sovereign to the shadowy position 
of suzerain.” This hit at recent transactions in the Transvaal, marks 
well the consuming pride which has fallen on some since the Imperial 
Government failed by force of arms to re-assert the violated authority 
of the Queen. Mr. Gladstone will, no doubt, consider carefully the 
effects of his policy. The renunciation of the English connection 
would lead to two wars—the one between the now over-confident Boer 
party and the still loyal English party; the other an internecine 
struggle between the colonists and the natives. The blood of all the 
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victims of these struggles would assuredly rest on the heads of those 
who first of all set up, and then declined to maintain the Queen’s 
authority over large districts and populous communities. 

The Basutos have not failed to note what is going on around them. 
After what they consider their successful campaign, they are cunning 
enough to feel they have some reason to suppose that they are in- 
vincible so long as Imperial aid is not brought against them directly. 
They openly consider the English to have been beaten by them in war. 
Mr. Solomon, in the Cape Parliament, proposed a very wise motion: 
“That it is desirable that the Government of the country beyond the 
Kei and the Orange Rivers should be in the hands of the Imperial 
Government; and, in consideration of the advantage to the country, 
this House agrees to pay a reasonable and fair sum towards the Im- 
perial expenses.” But the good effects likely to follow on the trans- 
ference of administration to where it ought most properly to be, have 
been sacrificed to the political exigencies of the moment. The motion 
was lost on a division. However, the Basutos, it is true, have just 
now come to terms, and if the local authorities can preserve the peace 
for some years, it seems probable that a better condition of affairs may 
be instituted, and above all that gradually some steps may be taken 
towards disarmament, But Masupha has refused to join his brother 
chiefs; and now bids open defiance in the historic mountain strong- 
hold of Thaba Bosigo. 

It is to be hoped that this squall of dissatisfaction will blow over, for 
the Cape Colony is, otherwise, just entering on an era of prosperity. 
The House of Assembly has adopted a scheme for the extension of 
the Railway System, which involves the expenditure of some five 
millions sterling. This system will complete the connection by rail- 
way between Cape Town, the Diamond Fields, and the Eastern 
provinces. These facilities of communication will greatly assist com- 
mercial and industrial progress. Our export manufacturers should 
take note of this betimes, and make the Imperial Government feel that 
the supremacy of the British nation—which means the supremacy of 
British trade in South Africa—is something still worth retaining. 


The mineral wealth of Griqualand West is developing new character- 
istics. Coal and gold are now both reported in workable quantities. 
A province that already yields annually several million pounds worth 
of mineral wealth, is a province that must be of value to the nation 
that owns it, as an outlet for national energy, as a field for national 
capital, and as a market for national manufacturers. 

For the present, the chief interest centres in the prospect of the 
Transvaal settlement. The Commission is busy prosecuting the in- 
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vestigations that must of necessity precede its decision. Though these 
are not made in public, the Commission has already had occasion to act 
publicly, especially in regard to forcing the Boers to carry out their 
part of the arrangement, made when peace was proclaimed. The 
Queen’s authority is being gradually re-established for the time being, 
The course of the whole question remains as yet unsolved; no one 
knows authoritatively the rival strength of the two parties in the 
Transvaal—the loyal and the disloyal. Appearances point to the fact 
that the party of Boers disloyal in principle is a small party, but a 
party of considerable power for insurrection purposes, by reason of 
its unscrupulousness, and its power to attract to its ranks all the 
reckless blood of the wilderness. There is more and more cause to 
regret that we did not march a sufficient force against Laing’s Nek. 
It is well known that the highest authorities on the spot were of 
opinion that in such case the Boer forces would have melted away ; but 
even had they made a stand, their defeat would have at once quieted 
the spirit of turbulence throughout South Africa ; and an era of peace, 
and ease, and prosperity would have set in in strange contrast to that 
we may look for now.’ 

The recent arrival in England of a deputation from loyal Trans- 
vaales, both Boer and English, aptly marks the fact that in relin- 
quishing sovereignty in the Transvaal, the British Government deserts 
those who have gone or lived there on the often-repeated and _plighted 
word of that Government that the country would remain British. 
This deputation, presenting a petition to Parliament, and bringing 
forward this breach of faith, will deal the present Government a blow, 
the severity of which that Government will do well to anticipate, 
if possible, by some action in defence of the rights of the people it was 
compelled apparently to abandon. The deputation asks for “the 
fullest and most material compensation for all losses and damages and 
depreciation in the value of the property and businesses, caused by the 
war, and the peace which followed it, which has been concluded without 
the concurrence and against the wishes of your petitioners.” English 
electors will certainly pay sympathetic heed to this appeal for English 
treatment. As the case stands at present, the petitioners have suffered 
because the English Government has decided, in order to avoid 
bloodshed, to abstain from suppressing by force of arms those who 
had by force of arms overthrown the authority of the Queen, and in 
so doing, materially injured loyal and peaceable subjects of the Queen. 
To the English mind, this dereliction of duty on the part of Govern- 
ment seems liable to the legal penalties of any other breach of con- 
tract. If ever compensation for disturbance were justifiable and legal, 
it is in this case. 
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: ie subject of Dr. Cairns’ Cunningham Lecture for 1880 is a part 

of the great history of the conflict between Christianity and Un- 
belief—the history, namely of the unbelief of the Eighteenth Century.‘ 
The work opens with a preliminary dissertation on the three principal 
contrasts between the unbelief of the first four centuries and that of 
the present time. In the earlier period Christianity claimed the proud 
title of Religious Liberty; whereas that title is now claimed by 
unbelief. Formerly unbelief was allied to polytheism, it is now 
separated from all positive religions. Unbelief then acknowledged 
the Christian books; now it denies them. The first contrast is a 
necessary consequence of the gradual progress of intellectual inquiry : 
the same remark applies to the second ; the third requires some quali- 
fication before we can admit its truth. Modern unbelief does not 
deny the genuineness or authenticity of all the Christian books of the 
New Testament ; and ancient unbelief was too uncritical and indifferent 
to care much who wrote the gospels or epistles; while ancient belief 
could not attain complete assurance as to the authority of some of the 
latter documents. Dr. Cairns surprises us when he affirms the 
strength of the external evidence for the genuineness of the book of 
Daniel. There have been clergymen of the English Church, and 
probably still are, who are of avery different opinion. But Dr. Cairns 
not only accepts Daniel as genuine, but maintains “ the full inspira- 
tion of the Christian record ;” a position which in these days of pro- 
found Biblical criticism is quite unintelligible. Besides the historical 
object which Dr. Cairns has in view, he has the additional object of 
discrediting the school of unbelief; and this he attempts to do by 
showing the intellectual inconsistencies, vacillations, contradictions, 
and the moral aberrations of unbelievers. It may be replied that 
criticism being progressive, the rationalistic, mythical, and “‘ Tend- 
ency ” interpretations are natural enough, and that it would be easy 
to match the shortcomings of unbelievers by a catalogue of the short- 
comings of Christians. It is hardly fair to charge on unbelief all the 
horrors of the French Revolution, while there are innumerable horrors 
which may as justly be charged on Christianity. Dr. Cairns is of 
opinion that in the controversy of the Nineteenth Century, or the last 
quarter of it, the victory lies with belief. Christianity, he says, has 
not only survived but overcome. Christianity, has certainly survived, 





1 “ Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century, as contrasted with its earlier and later 
History.” Being the Cunningham Lecture for 1880. By John Cairns, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 1881. 
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but has it overcome? Dr. Cairns, we fear, is sleeping on enchanted 
ground. We, at least, cannot blind ourselves to the growing indications 
of the spread of unbelief. With our limited space, discussion, except 
of the most general kind, is out of the question. We content ourselves 
with denying the tenability of Dr. Cairns’ conclusions on Biblical 
criticism, miracles, &c. In itself the work before us is not unattrac- 
tive, and contains excellent matter; it gives also an interesting, if not 
quite satisfactory, review of the speculations of the English deists, the 
French encyclopedists, and the German rationalists. The concluding 
chapter on Strauss, Renan, and Mill, is, in our opinion, inadequate and 
unconvincing. 

“The divine plectrum itself, descending from heaven, makes use of 
holy men asa harp or lyre, to reveal to us the knowledge of divine and 
heavenly things.” With this declaration of an ancient father, not 
only Dr. Cairns, but Dr. Harman’, and his colleagues would, we pre- 
sume, be in close agreement. Dr. Harman, however, while protesting 
against lax views of inspiration, finds the theory of verbal inspiration 
very inconvenient, and would, therefore, be unable to accept Justin 
Martyr’s ‘‘musical instrument” hypothesis of divine influence without 
considerable qualification. He also makes some concessions calculated 
to alarm the rigidly orthodox and irredeemably ignorant. Thus, he 
decides that the translation in the English version of Job xix. 26, is 
not supported by the original Hebrew ; and, in opposition to the opinion 
of some men who are very far from ignorant, he considers that the 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality and future retribution are nowhere 
taught in this book. Again, the section in St. John’s Gospel (chapters 
vii. 58, viii. 11), containing the account of the woman taken in adul- 
tery, formed, Dr. Harman confesses, no part of the original Gospel of 
St. John. The same remark applies to the story of the angel troubling 
the pool (ch. v. 8, 4) in the same Gospel. Dr. Harman also rejects 
ch. xxi. 24, 25 of the appendix to St. John. In the First Epistle 
ascribed to that Apostle he gives up the genuineness of chap. v. 7, 8—the 
famous text of the three heavenly witnesses, The Apocalypse he re- 
gards as the genuine production of the son of Zebedee, and, rather to 
our surprise, does not object to identify Nero, who was expected to 
reappear upon the stage of the Roman world with “the beast that 
was and is not ;” even preferring to interpret the “number” of that 
Apocalyptic monster, not as Irenezus does, who proposes the word 
Lateinos, but as Fritzsche, Benary, Hitzig, Reuss, Stuart and Mangold 
interpret it, who believe that the beast is meant for Nero, the letters 
of whose name and title in Hebrew characters—Kesar Neron—make 
up the required number—666. These are the principal, if not sole, 
deviations from the old orthodox way of thinking of the Bible and its 
inspiration. The author refuses to surrender the obsolete view of 
those who believe in the historical unity of the Prophecies of Isaiah or to 
admit the Maccabean origin of Daniel. Nay, he vindicates the Mosaic 





2 ‘‘Library of Theological and Biblical Literature.” Edited by George R. 
Crooks. Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. Vol. I. of the Library. 
By Henry M. Harman, D.D., and John F. Hurst, D.D. New York. 1880. 
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authorship of the Pentateuch with a great display of perverse, and, 
as we think, exploded Jearning, depending in great part on the incre- 
dible distortions of the antediluvian Hengstenberg. Dr. Harman, too, 
seems a little in arrear with his etymological and historical learning : 
Koresh (the sun) has no longer an indisputable claim 10 be the etymon of 
Cyrus. The origin of that name is rather to be referred to the 
Elamitish Kur = mountain. The statement that Mahomet wrote down 
his system in the Koran during the period of twenty-three years, the 
last half of which was spent in numerous wars, is grossly incorrect. It 
is doubtful if Mahomet could read or write; and it is certain that he 
did not write down his system in the Koran in twenty-three years. 

To the religion of the Crescent we oppose the religion of the Cross, 
That religion is best represented in the doctrine of the great expiatory 
Sacrifice, and Mr. Oxenham’s historical review of ‘ The Catholic 
Doctrine of the Atonement,” conducted, as it is, with ample know- 
ledge, temper, and scholarship, will interest and instruct alike the 
members of his own church and the adherents of the various Pro- 
testant communities,” The scope of the essay, originally published 
in 1865, is not controversial but historical. It is designed, the author 
explains, to trace through the patristic, scholastic, and later periods of 
theology, the Catholic doctrine of the Atonement of the Son of God, 
comparing it also with the principal Reformed systems, to some of 
which the author ventures to think that the antipathy felt by many 
not irreligious minds towards the whole idea of Atonement 
is in great measure due. If we rightly understand his theory, the 
Christian revelation, though fully apprehended from the first for all 
necessary ends, has grown on the consciousness of the Church, so that, 
what was at first a rudimentary idea, in which the doctrine was 
invisibly enveloped, attained, in its ultimate development, to full 
dogmatic significance. St. Paul, for instance, had spoken of the fire 
that should try every man’s work ; in this expression lay the germ of 
purgatory ; but it was very long before the full significance of his 
words came to be apprehended. To us, on many grounds, this theory 
appears unsatisfactory. It is precarious, and, as we think, incapable 
of verification. This, however, is not the present question. In con- 
sonance with this theory of development the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment was not fully appreciated in the earlier centuries. Existing 
implicitly, it had no explicit existence. Accordingly, we are told 
(p. 181) that the form which the doctrine of the Atonement assumed 
for nearly a thousand years in the Church—the form on which the 
Fathers had grounded the necessity of the Atonement, was that of a 
debt paid to Satan by the death of Christ; that this theory, enunci- 
ated by Ireneeus and systematized by Origen, was first expressly and 
unreservedly condemned by Anselm in his Treatise “‘ Cui Deus Homo;” 
that Abelard placed the ultimate ground of the Atonement, not in the 





3 “The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement: An Historical Review, with an 
Introduction on the Principle of Theological Development.” By Henry Nutcombe 
Oxenham, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Third edition. London : 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1881. 
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nature of God, but of man, who required such a revelation of divine 
charity to recall him from sin; that St. Bernard fell back on the 
older opinion, which both Abelard and Anselm had rejected, of the 
claim of Satan, to whom, in virtue of God’s permitting him to have 
rights, the price was paid. Thomas Aquinas, again, advocated 
the idea of a vicarious sacrifice; but much of the Thomist and the 
whole of the Anselmic view of satisfaction was contradicted by Duns 
Scotus. These speculations, including the curious notion of Origen 
that Satan was deceived, and deceived by God; or of Gregory the 
Great, that the Evil One was caught by the offered bait, as a fish on 
the hook ; or of Isidore of Seville, that he was entangled as it were in a 
net like a bird; or of Peter Lombard, that the cross was a mouse- 
trap baited with the blood of Christ—are interesting, as showing the 
whimsical aberrations of the human mind, and the close, though unin- 
tentional approximation of piety to profanity. They are not, however, 
Catholic conceptions. The debtor and creditor hypothesis, though it 
prevailed for a thousand years in the Church, was displaced by the 
new doctrine of the Atonement as set forth in the Tridentine Cate- 
chism. In its authorized development the doctrine includes four 
distinctive points: (1) Deliverance from sin and its penalty; (2) 
Rescue from the tyranny of the devil; (3) Reconciliation to the 
Father ; and (4) Opening of the kingdom of heaven, _ Its efficacy lies 
in its being a full and entire satisfaction offered to the first person in 
the Trinity, as a complete sacrifice to God; a redemption from our 
vain conversation, and an example of patience, humility, charity, and 
other Christian virtues. It is remarkable that the eminent Noncon- 
formist, Baxter, in Mr. Oxenham’s opinion, approached very closely to 
the Tridentine doctrine of justification. Besides the interesting state- 
ment of the main argument, the volume before us contains attractive 
matter to the theological student, and some scarcely to be expected 
admissions, such as that of the once universal belief in the Church of 
the millennial reign of Christ on earth, founded on an expectation of 
his speedy return, and the participation of the Apostles in this belief, 
and the evidence of that participation in their writings. 

Anglican Theology is defended and illustrated by the Rev. Joseph 
Miller, in his “‘ Historical and Speculative Expositions of the Thirty- 
nine Articles,"* Mr. Miller is by no means disposed to undervalue 
the work done by his predecessors in the same field, but he has 
undertaken his somewhat arduous task from a conviction that previous 
expositions of the Articles were adapted to an age of theological 
thought which is fast passing away, and that it is highly expedient 
that young men in their doctrinal studies should be quite abreast of 
modern speculation. The volume is not without merit from the point 
of view of the author; but his speculations are to us as obsolete as 
the works of his predecessors are to him. The sections on the 





4 “The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England : An Historical and 
Speculative Exposition.” By the Rev. Joseph Miller, D.D., Curate of Trinity 
Church, Hope, Hanley. Vol. IiI. Part Second of the Stoicheiology Articles 
seventh andeighth. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1881. 
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Athanasian Creed, particularly that on the theories of its authorship, 
will be read with interest by all who care for the subject. The term 
Stoicheiology for ‘ First Principles of Christian Doctrines” strikes us as 
being somewhat pedantic. The articles examined and elucidated in 
the present volume of Mr. Miller's work are the seventh and eighth 
only. 

Sur next book—“ The Christian’s Plea against Modern Unbelief,” 
is of amuch more general character.’ It has been prepared by Mr. 
Redford at the request of the Christian Evidence Society, and ex- 
hibits precisely those qualities which we might expect to find in the 
forensic treatment of the question by a well-read and courteous op- 
ponent, pledged beforehand to vindicate the Divine authority of the 
Christian religion. It is rarely that more gratifying testimony is borne 
to the character or services of men who reject revelation than Mr. 
Redford bears to the merits of Strauss, or rather of his “ Leben Jesu,” 
which he describes as marked by great acuteness, learning, patience of 
research, and an exquisite refinement of style; or of F. C. Baur, 
whom he eulogizes in the language of Dr. Christlieb, as “ after the death 
of Neander, the most notable historian of the Church and her doctrines, 
not only in Germany, but in the world.” Mr. Redford begins his work 
with a summary of the fundamental truths of the Christian religion, 
and a review of the history of unbelief as embodied in direct assaults 
upon Christianity. Allowing him his point of view, we can let Mr. 
Redford’s “ Introduction’ pass with occasional correction or reserva- 
tion. In the second part of his work, “'Theism,” he marshals and in- 
vestigates the various theistic arguments with some discrimination, 
but without doing justice to the counter-arguments urged against the 
belief in a personal God. In the third part of his treatise, ‘‘ Revela- 
tion,” he traverses ground which quakes beneath his feet. On miracles, 
inspiration, and prophecy he can do little more than repeat what 
has been often said, and, in our opinion, often refuted. Sometimes the 
assertion made is curiously qualified, as, when he says the Acts of the 
Apostles would be “ written much under the supervision of St. Paul ”; 
sometimes it is rendered valueless by the terms in which it is couched, 
as when he says of inspiration “there may have been a supernatural 
impression on the mind—a vision, a voice,” &c.; or “ perhaps a 
suggestion of actual words which were remembered or recorded.” 
The alleged guarantee for the books of the New Testament—Apostolic 
sanction—is surely not forthcoming. That the statement that 
the Gospels were composed by the men whose names they bear “can 
be well supported,” evinces great hardihood of assertion. The at- 
tempts of the writer to claim antiquity for the Babylonian Isaiah, 
by alleged references to the temple worship (c. xliii. 22-28), shew an 
imperfect comprehension of the context. The pleading throughout is 
one-sided, and can only convince those who desire to be convinced. 
The “argument from history ” requires constant rectification. On 





* “The Christian’s Plea against Modern Unbelief: A Handbook of Christian 
Evidence,” By R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Apologetics, New College, London. London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1881. 
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the whole, “The Christian Plea” may be regarded as a respectable 
re-statement, from the old orthodox point of view, very slightly quali- 
fied, of the ordinary evidence adducible in favour of the “ Christian 
Revelation.” 

Mr. Redford is quite certain that God has given us a revelation of 
Himself in a book. Mr. M.J. Savage cannot accept this statement as 
true. In his examination of some fundamental theistic problems, 
which he entitles “ Belief in God,” he solves entirely to his own satis- 
faction the enigma connected with the existence, the knowledge, the 
consciousness, personality and goodness of God, and tenders replies to 
such puzzling questions as ‘“‘ Why does not God reveal Himself? 
Shail we worship God? Shall we pray to God?’*® The essay is 
written in an emotional, eager frame of mind, and in rather rapturous 
language. His brother, Mr. W. LH. Savage, has added an address on 
the intellectual basis of faith, which professes to be a cogent demons- 
tration of theism, but which is, in reality, only a pretext for the theistic 
hypothesis, leaving the verification of theism, and the difficulties with 
which it is beset, just where it was before. 

“The Logic of Christian Evidences,” like “ Belief in God,” is the 

production of an American author. A favourite device with recent 
defenders of the faith is to quote concessions, or apparent conces- 
sions, from authoritative writers such as Mr. Herbert Spencer, John 
Stuart Mill, or Professor Huxley, as if there were any decisive validity 
in admissions which do not materially affect the main argument, and 
which leave the negative view of those who make them unaltered. 
The supernatural or miraculous is not recognized by any of these dis- 
tinguished authors. Mr. Mill held to the last that “ whatever is con- 
tradictory to a complete induction is incredible”; that, “ to those who 
do not already believe in supernatural agencies, no miracle can prove 
their existence.” Having vindicated miraculous agency against “ infidel 
assaults,” and demonstrated, as he supposes, the personality, wisdom 
‘and benevolence of the Creator, Mr. Wright defends supernatural 
intervention in the case of the Christian religion, describes the power 
and character of that religion, maintains the genuineness of the New 
Testament writings; and concludes that the evidence in favour of the 
Divine origin of Christianity is as satisfactory as the nature of the case 
will allow. It was hardly worth Mr. Wright’s while to discuss the 
theory of “imposture” or ‘“ forgery,” which even Canon Farrar allows 
connotes more than it ought to do as applied to the writers of the 
first two centuries. Great nobility of character is quite compatible 
with enthusiasm, and even self-delusion. The belief in the millen- 
nium and immediate advent of Christ, which we have seen was 
prevalent among the early Christians, and is attested in the writings 
of the Apostles, surely indicates that those who entertained such ex- 
pectations were both enthusiastic and self-deluded. 


6 “Belief in God,” &c. By M. J. Savage ; to which is added “ An Address on 
the Intellectual Basis of Faith.” By W. H. Savage. London : Triibner & Co. 
1881. 

7 “The Logic of Christian Evidences.” By G. Frederick Wright, Andover, 
U.S. London: Richard Dickinson. 1881. 
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If any book in the world testifies to the enthusiasm of its author, it 
isthe Apocalypse of St. John ;° but then it must, we allow, be inter- 
preted as the ‘‘natural man,” not as the “ psychical man ” interprets 
it, The natural man refers it to the past, to the expected return of 
Nero, and the restless anticipation of the final Christian advent, and 
regards it as an interesting record of the eschatology of the first 
century. The “ psychical man,” represented by Mr. H. Browne, the 
author of “ John’s Apocalypse,” literally translated and spiritually inter- 
preted, identifies the mystical Babylon with papal Rome. If the first 
wild beast is the Papacy, the second wild beast is the Protestant State 
Church, The investment of Jerusalem by Gog and Magog is inter- 
preted of the doings of “scientific men, the Gog and Magog of the 
present day, who boast of social progress and so called civilization, 
telling us that the day of Christianity is over.” The Apocalypse ends 
with a vision of the Heavenly Jerusalem. The Holy City isa cube; 
according to Mr. Browne, it measures 1,379 miles in length, breadth, 
and height ; a city certainly not adapted to the structure or habits of 
the natural man, and therefore, we presume, admirably suited to those 
of the psychical man. 

There are, doubtless, resemblances between the religion of Christ 
and the religion of Buddha,® but the religion in which God is all in 
all must be essentially unlike the religion which in its origin, as has 
been thought, ignored the existence of a God or Gods. We have be- 
fore us a volume of translations of very interesting ancient documents— 
the “Dhammapada,”’a collection of verses—and the “ Sutta-Nipata,a col- 
lection of discourses, both alike canonical books of the Buddhists. The 
“Dhammapada,” meaning (1), footsteps of religion, (2), sentences of reli- 
gion, is translated from the Pali by Professor Max Miiller, who ir an in- 
troductory investigation has given us chronological determinations, with 
the reasoning on which they are based, and which entitles them to pro- 
visional acceptance, or at least to respectful consideration. The one 
historical landmark in Indian chronology which can be regarded as 
fixed, is furnished by the coronation of Asoka, the grandson of Kanda- 
gutta, the contemporary of Alexander the Great. From data, which 
we omit, Professor Max Miiller, calculating backwards, fixes the death 
of Buddha to the year B.c. 477. His birth he places in the year B.c. 
557. For confirmation of his view on this point, he refers us to Dr. 
Biihler’s essay on the “ Three new Edicts of Asoka ;” inscriptions,which, 
if indeed written by Asoka, supply a date which can scarcely “ mean 
anything but 256 years after Buddha’s Nirvana.” The next subject 
elucidated is the date of the Buddhist canon. It is ascertained that 
King Valtagamoni (B.c. 88-76), ordered the sacred canon to be re- 
duced to writing. ‘ Buddhagosa, a learned, and in some respects a 
critical scholar, living in the beginning of the fifth century A.D., asserts 





* “John’s Apocalypse, &c.” By H. Browne, M.A., M.D., Consulting Physician 
to the Manchester Royal Infirmary. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1881. 
* “The Sacred Books of the East.” Translated by various Oriental scholars 
and edited by F. Max Miiller. Vol. X. Part I. ‘The Dhammapada.” By F. 
Max Miiller. “Sutta-Nipata.” Ry V. Fausboll. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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that the canon which he had before him was the same as that fixed by 
the first council.” (B.c. 477). The “ Suttapitaka,” which includes the 
“Dhammapada,” existed almost certainly as we have it before the Council 
of Vesali, .c. 377. The “ Sutta-Nipita,” translated from the Pali, by 
M. V. Fausbill, is also apart ot the same division of the canon, and of 
course equally ancient. The characteristics of these sentences and 
discourses are piety, resignation, asceticism, victory over the world 
and over the senses. In the ‘‘ Dhammapada” we read of the gods, the 
“bright gods,” of “bliss in this world and the next.” A few men 
only, it is said, go to heaven, like birds escaped from the net. Taking 
these expressions literally, the Buddhist canon seems to recognize at 
least the existence of the gods, who are described as bright, and as 
feeding on happiness; and of a state or place, apparently another 
world, called heaven. Yet, if we turn from the verses of the “Dham- 
mapada” to the discourses of the“‘ Sutta-Nipata” it is difficult to resist the 
impression that the gods have little more than an official existence, 
while the posthumous bliss to which the saints of Buddhism atta 
appears to be simply annihilation. Nibbana, or Nirvana, is first, a 
state attainable in this life—a state of wandering ‘“ houselessness,” of 
indifference to philosophy itself, freedom from desire, from passion; it 
is peace, tranquility, stillness as of deep water. This is the subjective 


Nirvana. Objectively, says M. Fausbill, it is emancipation from 


body and matter; it is the destruction of the elements of existence, 


the abandonment of the body, “‘ that we may never again exist.” It is, 
as we understand it, an escape from the everlasting renewal of life, 
the perpetual transmigration of souls, the liability to suffer in an 
endless succession of horrible hells. The wise, who are disgusted 
with the prospect of future existence, who have destroyed the 
seminal principle of that existence, go out like a lamp. As a flame 
blown about by the violence of the wind goes out, a Muni, or Buddhist 
sage, disappears, and cannot even be reckoned as existing. Nirvana 
is attained by the conquest of desire, by the cessation of consciousness— 
“‘ Exert thyself then, O Dhotaka,” so said Bhagavat—“ being wise and 
thoughtful in this world, let one having listened to my utterance, learn 
his own extinction.” 

Turning from the sacred books of the Buddhist to those of the 
Christian, we may fairly congratulate ourselves on a Revised Version 
of the New Testament,” which, if it does not satisfy us, must at least 
be regarded as a creditable approximation to a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the original. In our opinion no translation can be satisfactory 
which is not based ona thorough revision of the Greek text; and 
though we have virtually an amended text before us, represented in 
the Oxford" and Cambridge editions of the Greek Testament, pur- 





10 ‘The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. ‘Translated 
out of the Greek ; being the version set forth a.p. 1611, compared with the most 
ancient authorities, and revised A.p, 1881.” Printed for the Universities of Oxfo 
and Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press. 1881. 

1H KAINH AIAOHKH. “The Greek Testament : with the readings adopted 
by the Revisers of the Authorized Version.” Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1881. 

12 «The New Testament ; in the original Greek,” according to the text followed in 
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posely printed as companion volumes to the “Revised Version,” we 
cannot accept it as a finally complete and continuous text. A revision 
of the Greek Text by Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort” has claims to this 
character of continuity and completeness which that of the new 
Oxford and Cambridge texts hardly pretends to have. In a text 
which rejects so much as spurious that is recognized in our Autho- 
rized Translation, we question whether a maturer criticism should 
have included the last verse of St. John’s Gospel, or Luke xxii. 19, 20, 
or Luke xxiv. 51, 52 (and carried up into heaven, and they worshipped 
him); or Acts xx. 4 (as faras Asia). The bracketed passage in 
St. John’s Gospel (the woman taken in adultery) cannot be vindicated 
as genuine ; nor the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
are retained, though with an excluding interval after the eighth verse, 
and an ingenuous marginal note. The new renderings, as a rule, may 
be commended. Occasionally, however, they are diffuse and vague, 
deficient in force and cadence, and even inferior to those which they 
supplant. Compare the prolixity of the Revised Version, Matt. xiii. 
37-39, with the emphatic brevity of the old translation—“ the last 
farthing” with “‘ the uttermost farthing”; ‘with but little persuasion 
thou wouldst feign make me a Christian ”; “ peace among men with 
whom he is well pleased ”; and 1 Corinthians xii. “ love” for “‘ charity.” 
However defensible some of these renderings may be, and in the last 
case almost necessary, exception may be taken to them as clumsy or 
inharmonious. The milk-and-water theology of the present day, 
which never mentions hell to ears polite, and objects to the devil as a 
personal acquaintance, takes offence at an irreproachable rendering 
in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘“ Deliver us from the Evil One,” though it may 
find his “ fiery darts” in Eph. vi. 16, and his personality in Matt. xiil. 
19, and 1 John ii, 13, 14, as the Wicked or Evil One. This 
laudable correctness is not always preserved, however, as in St. John 
iii. 3, where the true rendering ‘“‘ born from above” is banished to the 
margin in disregard of New Testament usage. In John viii. 35, “he 
isa liar and the father thereof” is part of the English text, and the 
more natural translation, “his father also is a liar” (in the Gnostic 
systems the Demiourgos was held to be the father of the Devil) is also 
remanded to the margin. So, again, Phil. ii. 6. dpmaypos (Authorized 
Version, robbery) is translated a prize; the proper meaning, “a thing to 
be grasped at,” being placed in the margin, and the true import of the 
verse being thus somewhat obscured. On the other hand, the Revisers 
can hardly be charged with timidity, if we consider the great number 
of passages or clauses which they have discarded. In the Lord’s 
Prayer, Matt. vi. 13, they have omitted the Doxology—omitted, we 
may remark, in the Catholic text of Cardinal Maic, and we believe in 





the Authorized Version ; together with the variations adopted in the Revised 
Version.” Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. By F.H. 
A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., Llu.D., Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of Hendon. 
Cambridge : University Press. 1881. 

1 “The New Testament, in the original Greek.’ The text edited by Brooke 
Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. Text. Cambridge 
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all Catholic texts; in the corresponding passages, St. Luke xi. they 
have omitted “ which art in heaven, thy will be done as in heaven so 
on earth” and “deliver us from evil.” In St. Matthew they have 
omitted—xvii. 21, xviii, 2, xix. 17, xxiii.14, In St. Mark they have 
omitted wholly or in part—ix. 49, x. 44-46, xi, 26, xv. 39 (alluding to the 
cry of Jesus). In St. Luke—i. 28, the Virgin is no longer “ blessed 
among women;” in ix. 54, 55, 56, the precedent of Elias is omitted, with 
the remonstrance of Jesus, “ Ye know not what spirit ye are of,” and the 
declaration of the purpose for which He came. In Luke xvii. 36, the 
“Two men in the field,” &c., disappear; and in xxiii. 17, “ For of 
necessity he must release unto them,” &c., is not to be found. In St, 
John i. “Bethany” is substituted for “ Bethabara;” and in v. 3, 4, 
the moving of the water and the angel that troubled it are 
eliminated from the text ; while in the note on vii. 53, viii. 11 (the 
bracketed passage), we are told “ most of the ancient authorities omitit, 
and those which contain it vary much from each other.” In Acts viii, 
37, Philip’s reply and the Eunuch’s confession of faith are not placed 
in the text, &c.; xxviii. 29, “the Jews departed,” is also discarded, 
In 1 Timothy, iii. 16, the word ‘“‘God,” applied to Christ, is withdrawn, 
and the true reading, “ He who” ( és for Gcds) substituted. ‘Was there 
ever such an instance,” asked Lord Macaulay, “ of the blinding power of 
bigotry, as the fact that some men, who were not absolute fools, con- 
tinued after reading Porson and Turton, to believe in the authenticity 
of the text of the three witnesses?” Our Revisers, as if taking 
Macaulay’s hint, have effaced ‘heaven and earth,” and expunged the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, from 1 John v. 7, 8. 

In the correction of erroneous or inadequate translations, the Revisers 
have done excellent service. We need no longer strain ata gnat, since 
we are allowed to strain out a gnat, Judas has no longer a bishopric, 
but an office ; St. Paul now writes to the Galatians, not “ a large letter,” 
but “‘ in large letters,” with possible reference to an infirmity of vision; 
not Jesus, but Joshua, was unable to give the people rest (Heb. iv. 8): 
and the inaccurate, unseamanlike renderings of the Greek nautical 
terms, in the narrative of St. Paul’s shipwreck, are, except in one or 
two instances, replaced by appropriate and preferable terms. In 
conclusion, the Reviser’s New Testament is a real gain; it more faith 
fully and intelligently interprets the original Greek ; and the Noncon- 
formist ministers, no less than the State Church Clergy, who have co- 
operated in this Revision, may be commended for their taste, judgment, 
scholarship and intrepidity, even though their performance cannot be 
regarded as final, or otherwise than largely corrigible. 

The “Liber Veritatum,” or “ Dictionarium Theologicum,” by 
Thomas Gascoigne, ordained priest in 1427, is described by Mr. J. B. 
Thorold Rogers as a collection of passages illustrating a number of 
words in alphabetical order. The manuscript belongs to Lincola 





14 ‘Loci e libro Veritatum.” Passages selected from Gascoigne’s ‘Theo 
logical Dictionary”: Illustrating the condition of Church and State 1403- 
1458. With an Introduction by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1881. 
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College, Oxford, and is interesting as being nearly the last book 
written in the familiar Latin of the Middle Ages. It has, however, a 
higher interest, from the light which the historical record interwoven 
with the theological comment, sheds on the darkest period of the social 
and political history of England, on medieval finance, the Cade 
insurrection, &e. Gascoigne has much to say, too, on the relation 
of the English establishment to the Pope and the Papal Court; the 
government of the national Church, the life of the parochial clergy, 
and the influence of the religious orders, The cardinal, and other 
Court officials, appear to have been “little better than a band of 
brigands, pillaged Europe, and especially England,” forging and 
altering bulls at their pleasure, while the bishops purchased 
their elevation by Court intrigue, simony and bribes. The story 
which Gascoigne tells of De la Bere, Bishop of St. David's, 
points, Mr. Rogers says, to the existence of a married clergy in South 
Wales. Zealous for reform of life, and having the fear of hell before 
their eyes, the rectors, vicars and priests of Wales who had “ concu- 
bines” with them in their houses about the year 1452, prayed their 
bishop that they might be separated from them, that thus they might 
never have an opportunity of sinning with the ladies, nor the ladies of 
sinning with them. The bishop's reply is edifying: “I get yearly a 
noble or more from each of many priests for his concubine, and the 
sum which comes to my purse makes annually 400 marks, and I will 
not have them separated from you” (pp. 35-36). The services of the 
Church, however, no less than its abuses, are noted by Mr. Rogers in 
his valuable introduction. To the industry and learning of the mem- 
bers of the older orders of monks is due the revival of civilization ; 
“after the aristocracy and Cesarian of Rome had removed ancient 
culture.” The chronicles of the abbeys, as is well known, are the 
principal materials for the annals of England. “In the days of 
violence the abbeys were nearly the only refuge; in the days of ig- 
norance they were the only schools. Many a thriving English town 
Owes its existence to the fostering care of the monks.” The manu- 
script from which Mr. Thorold Rogers has taken his “selected 
Passages,” consists of two folio volumes of 680 and 692 pages respec- 
tively, The extracts seem to be made with care and discrimination. 
With the introduction, chronological table, and index, they form a 
valuable contribution to the history of life and manners in the fifteenth 
century ; illustrating also the condition of Church and State during the 
first half of that century. 

We can only briefly acknowledge Herr Fischer’s new edition of 
Bunsen’s “‘Gesang und Gebet-buch,” “ a goodly selection of hymns 
and prayers intended for domestic and congregational use ; a curious 
reprint of several books of the old Testament,’ specified below, from 





* “Dr. Christ, Karl Josias Freih. Von Bunsen’s Allgemeines Evangelisches 
Gesang und Gebet-buch zum kirchen-und Hausgebrauch.” In Villig neuer Bear- 
beitung von Albert Fischer. Williams & Norgate. 1881. 

* “The Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, 
according to the Wycliffite Version ; made by Nicholas de Hereford about 4.v. 
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the later of the two Wycliffite versions formerly edited by the Rev. 
Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederic Madden; an amazing volume of 
“Shaker Theology,”” by Elder H. L. Eads; and another volume, 
scarcely less amazing, on ‘‘ Swedenborg’s Writings and Catholic Teach- 
ing,””* by the Rev. Augustus Clissold, in reply to a series of articles 
on “ The Old Church Porch,” by the Vicar of Frome, Selwood. 
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EW books of the quarter appertaining to this section deserve a 
heartier welcome than Mr. Owen’s two goodly volumes on the 
Skeptics. Reliable works on the history of abstract thought are not, 
as a rule, attractive reading, save to the scattered few whom a German 
would reckon in the ranks of the Zunjftphilosophen. But Mr. Owen's 
volumes’ are at once entertaining and profound, and, in our opinion, 
mark a distinct advance in the method of presenting the perennial 
themes of intellectual interest to the generally-educated public. A 
small party of friends, consisting of a retired physician, a liberal- 
minded rector, a barrister with philosophical tastes, and one or two 
ladies, agree to meet during the winter months to study, in proper 
order, the chief developments of the skeptical temperament, or spirit 
of universal examination. At the commencement of each séance there 
is usually a little suggestive intellectual skirmishing, then the doctor 
(who is the Corypheus of the party) reads a paper, whereupon dis- 
cussion follows, serving to make clear doubtful points, and to exhibit 
the relation of the modern mind to the older speculation. In this way 
all the advantages, without the drawbacks, of the stock-histories, are 
gained. The papers present the results of thorough and ripe scholar- 
ship. In these summaries the author shows himself a careful and well- 
read student; and we believe more information will be gleaned from 
his pages than from many of the current manuals. A common defect 
of the orthodox histories is the limited nature of the criticism, 
the historian either weighing all opinions by the standard of some 
favourite system, or aiming at impartiality by an uncritical presenta- 
tion of opposed doctrines. In the present instance the presentation, 
though always faithful, is never colourless, while the criticism loses 
none of its incisiveness by being put into the mouths of certain em- 
bodiments of the tendencies of contemporary thought. It should be 





1381, and revised by John Purvey about a.p. 1888.” Formerly edited, &c., and 
now reprinted. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1881. 

7 “Shaker Sermons: Scripto-Rational, containing the substance of Shaker 
Case ity with replies and criticisms, logically and clearly set forth.” By 
H. L. 8, Bishop of South Union, Ky. London : Trubner & Co. 
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1 “ Evenings with the Skeptics; or, Free Discussion on Free-Thinkers.” By 
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added that the word “skeptic” is restored to its wider signification, being 
used as equivalent to universal truth-seeker. The connotation being 
lessened, there is danger that the denotation may become too wide for the 
discrimination of a class of well-marked thinkers ; but, notwithstanding 
the alternating tendency of many minds to fixed belief or doubt, the 
author's observation is sufficiently true that “ probably few remarkable 
intellects have ever existed as to which it would be impossible to 
determine whether their bent, their native unbiassed propensity, was 
dogmatic or skeptical.” The effect of the enlarged definition, how- 
ever, is to render the total exclusion of any genuine thinker a matter 
of considerable difficulty; but this will be found to be no disadvantage, 
as a history of skepticism without a margin of dubious dogmatists 
would suffer by lack of continuity. An unusual and interesting 
feature of the book is the digression on Hindu and Hebraic skepticism, 
interpolated between the last of the Greeks and the fathers of 
medieval philosophy. 

Father Harper continues his ponderous work on “Scholastic 
Metaphysics”* in a large octavo volume of 750 pages, treating 
(Book IV.) of the Principles and (Book V.) of the Causes of Being. 
Outside the Catholic seminaries the work, we suspect, is likely to have 
few appreciative readers. Speaking as of those hopelessly beguiled by 
the neologisms of modern science we must confess that the second 
volume seems to us even more an anachronism than the first. To this 
two exceptions should be made—a criticism of Hamilton’s treatment 
of the laws of thought, and an examination of Kant’s synthetical 
@ priort judgments. On the former head our author displays his 
acuteness to good purpose, and though’ it evidently goes against the 
grain to be compelled to be so severe to a thinker who was clearly 
more imbued with the spirit of Scholasticism than most Protestant 
metaphysicians of the present century, the unsatisfactory character of 
the Edinburgh professor’s treatment of the laws is weli shown. 

“Thus, in his ‘ Logic,’ he tells us, as we have seen, that ‘the law of Identity 
and the law of Contradiction are co-ordinate and reciprocally relative, and 
neither can be echoed as second from the other as first. Yet, in his 
‘Metaphysics,’ he assures us that the principle of contradiction is ‘ the highest 
of all logical laws ; in other words, the supreme law of thought;’ and then, 
again, in a fragment already referred to, pronounces that ‘it is partial, not 
thorough-going . . . . and is, therefore, all too narrow in its application as a 
universal criterion or instrument of judgment.’” 

Kant naturally most effectively bars the return of a would-be 
Scholastic. Descartes, and even Hume, may possibly be slipped-by, 
but the firmly-planted sentinel of Kénigsberg is not to be so easily 
evaded, Accordingly, Kant must be demolished. To this task about 
forty pages are devoted, a small number out of the whole work, 
considering the magnitude of the task, and of these a considerable 
Portion is devoted to simple exposition. The difference is narrowed 
to a very small compass. ‘‘ We deny that sensile perception is 





* “The Metaphysics of the School.” By Thomas Harper, 8.J. Vol. II. 
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intuitive, and we confidently affirm that the understanding is 
intuitive.” There is no attempt to review the dialectic of the 
Reason, the author's energies being expended on the Asthetic 
and the Analytic. What argument there is seems to be purely 
rhetorical in its force. Kant has no criterion of certainty, for 
the only objectivity he teaches is an objectivity within the mind, 
Now the objectivity desiderated “by the general voice of mankind in 
all ages” is an objectivity at once outside the mind and yet bare to 
individual apprehension, ergo the School which is ready with its 
rational perception of the essential is justified in its pretensions. We 
suspect, notwithstanding the craving of the popular appetite and 
Father Harper’s labours, the cautious Kantian will still think “ that 
all a priori demonstration, as understood by the School, is a useless 
piece of child’s play.” 

The founder of the Critical philosophy possesses a sutficiently able 
champion in Professor Watson,’ of the Queen’s University, of King- 
ston, Canada; thus adding another to the numerous proots of recent 
date that the father of modern German idealism is studied within the 
area of the British dominions with a zeal fully equalling that exhibited 
by the professors of his own country. The object of the present volume 
is distinguished from its English predecessors in being, not an expo- 
sition or a criticism of the works on the transcendental reason, but § 
criticism of the critics, and, moreover, British critics, Thus, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Sedgwick, G. H. Lewes, Dr. Stirling, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, are all reviewed in their relation to Kant; and in this way 
the reader is brought very vividly to see the fundamental difference 
between Kant’s conception of the problems of philosophy and that of 
a few representativemen whohave sought to emancipatethemselves more 
or less from the narrow limits of English empiricism. The reader 
will probably turn with most interest to the criticism of Lewes and 
Spencer, who are here contrasted, however strangely, as repre 
sentatives of “ Empiricism,” with “ Critical Idealism.” The funda- 
mental error of Lewes was the confusion of psychology and meta- 
physics ; and itis not difficult to show that Spencer’s “ Unknowable” is 
merely ‘“ Being in itself out of all relation.” We are not sure, how- 
ever, that‘on both these points Kant was as clear as he might have 

n. 

The acute author of the “Logic of Chance” has just published 
another work* which will still further raise his reputation as one of the 
most accomplished of living logicians. Mr. Venn betrays in his new 
work an acqaintance with a special department of literature, equall 

by few of his contemporaries. Ever since Boole published his “ In- 
vestigation of the Laws of Thought,” there has been a steady 
tendency to widen the foundations of the science of pure logic ; and 
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younger students at least, despite the weight of hostile authority, 
cannot have doubted that a great change was in progress in the 
treatment of a science officially proclaimed as the one branch of know- 
ledge which had sprung at once into perfection from the creative 
brain of Aristotle. English students, however, will learn from 
Mr. Venn’s pages that mathematical logic does not date from Boole’s 
first logical essay ; that we must recede to the often disparaged Leib- 
nitzian-Wolfian era if we would find the first attempt to bring the 
two abstract sciences into close relation. Mr. Venn’s work, it should 
be said, is strictly confined to pure symbolic logic. The author resists 
all temptation to stray into the pleasant path of applied logic, his 
book being in this respect more related to Boole’s great treatise than 
to any subsequent work with equal pretensions. Although occupying 
so much common ground, Mr. Venn’s criticism of Professor Jevons 
is usually unfavourable. He will not allow the professor's treatment 
to be entitled to the rank of a “system,” holding that the latter, in 
striving to dispense with the aid of mathematical representations, has 
= the chance of developing a complete science of symbolic 
ic, 

If readiness to discourse on any conceivable topic were sufficient to 
constitute a man a philosopher, the Rev. Joseph Cook would deservedly 
occupy a high place among the intellectual élite. His ‘ Boston Mon- 
day Lectures” though grouped under a modest number of headings 
—“ Biology,” “Orthodoxy,” “Conscience,” ‘ Transcendentalism,” 
“Marriage,” ‘‘Heredity,” “Labour,” ‘ Miracles,” ‘ Socialism,” 
“Spiritualism”—furnish pretty confident conclusions on all the great 
questions which have occupied the busy mind of man. It seems 
that it is the custom of this versatile gentleman to be a weekly 
oracle to the light-seeking people of Boston, the oracle preparing 
itself by assimilating “ the results of the freshest German, English, and 
American scholarships, on the more important and difficult topics 
concerning the relation of Religion and Science.” The rapid pace of 
this critical giant, we at once confess, leaves us so far behind that we 
are inevitably placed in the attitude of mere admirers from afar. “It 
is important,” says the Boston lecturer, “that the pulpit should show 
that it is not afraid of these topics; and you will notice that, in this 
lectureship, the theme of evolution is not skipped.” Not skipped! No, 
indeed, it is walked round, run round, examined right, examined left, 
reviewed and counter-reviewed, and finally comprehended in the con- 
siderable space of eighteen pages! Here is a nineteenth-century 
Transfiguration Scene. “I look up to the highest summits of science, 
and I reverence fervently, I hope, all that is established by the scientific 
world; but when I lift my gaze to the very uppermost pinnacles of 
the mount of established truth, I find standing there, not Hiickel, not 
Spencer, but Helmholtz of Berlin, and Wundt of Heidelberg, and 
Hermann Lotze, of Géttingen, physiologists as well as metaphysicians 
all; and they, as free investigators of the relations between matter and 
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mind, are all on their knees before a living God.”. There isa semblance 
of impartiality about much of the writing in these volumes that might 
deceive the reader dipping casually into the book; but it is only neces- 
sary to read a single lecture right through to discern that this show of 
fairness is all seeming. Even where the tone is measured, there is a 
palpable straining after a foregone conclusion, and the thank-God that 
the writer is not as those publicans, the heretics, is sufficiently 
audible. At times, as when social freedom is in debate, all disguise 
is thrown aside, and the irreclaimable spirit of theological bigotry dis- 
plays itself in all its hideous cruelty. 

“This volume’ is an attempt to present, for the first time, Berkeley's 
philosophic thought in its organic unity. The thought is unfolded in 
connection with the results of later philosophical endeavours, including 
those of chief scientific and theological interest at the present day.” 
The attempt must be pronounced highly successful, and the present 
volume is unquestionably the best yet issued of the series of “ Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers.” Professor Fraser marks three 
distinctive periods in Berkeley’s career: the first, from 1685-1718, 
rendered conspicuous by the exposition of the doctrines of visual and 
universal Immaterialism; the second, from 1713-84, largely taken 
up with the author’s wanderings and social schemes; and lastly, the 
period from 1734-53, wherein the author outgrew his earlier nomi- 
nalism, and tended unmistakably towards a revived Platonic Idealism. 
In a closing chapter the author endeavours to indicate the relation of 
Berkeleyism to the various movements of recent philosophy. Al the 
most remarkable tendencies of recent thought he finds is germ in 
our eighteenth century idealist. The analytic and negative phenome 
nalism of the youthful Berkeley is represented in Jobn Stuart Mill. 
The appeals to common sense and faith of his mature manhood fore- 
shadow the sober Scotch philosophy, and the transcendental ‘ Siris’ pre- 
figures developed Kantism. His biographer plainly leans to the middle 
phase. Positivism or Agnosticism affirms too little, and Gnosticism or 
Hegelianism too much, for our critic. “A Faith-Philosophy,” such 
as that of Jacobi, seems to him to offer a standpoint where reason 
should rest and be thankful. This attitude of repose and conviction 
is only attainable through the practical reason. ‘The universe con- 
sists of persons or conscious moral agents, and also of phenomenal 
things which are in a process of continuous creation; and the things 
seem to be made for and regulated by the persons.” 

The “general reader” must be beginning by this time to get pretty 
well acquainted with the “ Doctrine of Positivism,” for popular ex- 
positions by zealous disciples have been sufficiently copious of late 
years. Dr. Kaines’ “Seven Lectures’ ” appear to be a fairly good intro- 
duction to Comte’s system. The “Law of the Three Stages,” the 
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“Hierarchy of the Sciences,” the relation of the social organism to 
the science of life iu general, are presented in these lectures popularly 
and clearly. It must by this time be sufficiently understood that the 
doctrine of Comte is merely Anthropologism. The world is Man, and 
Man is the world. Nothing more nor less can be meant by the plea for 
asubjective in lieu of an objective synthesis, It behoves the profounder 
disciples, however, to draw out the metaphysical implication of this 
conception. We have not seen the faintest trace of an endeavour to 
approach this question. Comte himself, it is well known, had a pro- 
found contempt for metaphysics; his disciples, however, must learn to 
be wiser than their master, for speculative analysis will not be evaded 
by the loudest calls to a life of active duty. 

Judge Biddle’s work, entitled “ Elements of Knowledge,”* consists 
of aseries of aphorisms on such topics as philosophy, government, 
morals, religion, &c. Each chapter is divided into “ sections,” the in- 
troduction occupying, on an average, about one-fourth of a page. 
Those who are partial to this oracular style of writing may find pleasure 
in reading a book of this description, but the majority of readers will 
probably find it tedious in the extreme. We fail to see any justifica- 
tion for this addition to semi-philosophical literature either in its 
matter or manner. : 

The “ Student’s Dream” is a slight but well-meant performance, 
written apparently by a youthful admirer of Part I. of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘ First Principles.” Indeed, it bears unmistakable evidence 
of being directly inspired by Chapter V. of that prelude to the 
Synthetic Philosophy. The “ Dream” is neither particularly wonder- 
ful nor witty, and the best thing in the “ Appendix” is probably the 
sentence, “The power of religion does not lie in its interpretation of 
the universe, but in the fact that it represents the chiet need of man, 
an aspiration for a higher life”—a sentiment that can hardly be novel, 
even in the Far West. 

A late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, must be singularly 
ignorant of the philosophical literature of his nation if he imagines his 
brief and feeble essay to be needed for the enlightenment of his 
benighted fellow-countryinen.” The essay is in fact nothing but a 
string of commonplaces. It needs, for instance, no ghost come from 
the grave to tell us this: “ It is not too much to say that the occur- 
rence of all the wonderful phenomena which we perceive in the 
universe might be produced by power and intelligence, if we suppose 
the series of constantly increasing power and wisdom to be prolonged 
without limit.” 

Mr. Vicajee’s paper,” read before the Student's Literary and 
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Scientific Society, Bombay, is a painstaking attempt to assign the 
writer of the Port Royal logic his proper place in the history of 
logic. The writer is well-read in recent logical literature. Without 
disrespect to the subject of the eulogy we may be permitted to wonder 
whether the gentleman referred to will recognize himself in the 
following description :—“The translation was made more than thirty 
years ago, when the great author of the ‘New Analytic’ was in the 
beginning of his career, and probably was then engaged in gaining 
materials for that knowledge which laid the foundation of his future 
greatness,” 

Professor Balfour Stewart, in an able paper read before the Victoria 
Institute,” contends for the hypothesis of a spiritual in place of a 
physical production of the universe. He endeavours to make clear 
the distinction between the two theories by the example of the con- 
struction and navigation of a steamship. The chief importance may 
be assigned either to the engine or the passengers. In a physically- 
produced universe, the faultless working of the engine will be all in all, 
and the passengers must take their chance; in the other case imper- 
fections may be allowed in the machinery so long as the interests of 
the passengers do not suffer. Now, looked at from the mechanical 
point of view, the perceived universe is a very faulty machine ; not only 
is the (apparent) welfare of the terrestrial denizens often sacrificed, 
but the solar system, to say nothing of other portions of the Cosmos, 
presents the spectacle of a vast expenditure of energy subserving no 
visible purpose. The physical hypothesis thus failing, why not imagine 
that the universe is constructed solely with a view of serving asa scaffold- 
ing for supporting the intelligent beings who are set to work to carry 
out a concealed design? Such amount of law and order will be neces- 
sary in this material frame-work as prevents intellectual confusion in 
finite intelligences; but that being secured, it is by no means necessary 
that the machine should be faultlessly constructed. For a comprehen- 
sion of the author’s drift in detail the reader must be referred to the 
paper itself. 

A very interesting sketch of the history of economic science pre- 
cedes Mr. Macleod’s detailed treatment of the laws of economics.” 
According to Mr. Macleod, after many oscillations, the students of 
Political Economy are reverting to the standpoint of Aristotle, who 
defined wealth as “all things whose value is measured in money.” 
Political Economy (better economics) is the science of exchangeable 
quantities. Only with such a definition is it possible to give to the 
large body of truths at present passing under the designation of “ poli- 
tical economy” the character of a coherent and consistent science. 
Mr. Macleod is never weary of repeating that ecoftemic science is im- 
possible unless we agree to recognzise three economic quantities, 
material products, services, and rights. The Physiocrates limited their 
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consideration to the first of these quantities. Adam Smith enlarged 
the science so as to cover the second group, but only recently has the 
third quantity been properly taken account of. Hence, for the first time 
Economics has become possible as a science. It has one fundamental 
conception, that of Exchange; and, like Astronomy, all the variable 
phenomena are amenable to one grand law. This first volume deals 
with pure economics, the laws of value and the theory of credit. The 
style is admirably clear, and the recapitulation of important points 
so opportunely introduced that the work is really a model of a 
student’s text-book. Indeed, the volume is in striking contrast with 
those usually put in the hands of students, having the same coherence 
and precision of statement as are found in a good mathematical 
manual, but which are usually so sadly lacking in works on the moral 
sciences, 

Mr. Sully’s new work" will be welcomed as a well-conceived attempt 
to supply an often-felt want in psychological literature, viz., an account 
of those deviations from the normal type of perception and thought, 
which are far more common than the classical text-books would lead 
any one to suppose. Mr, Sully has given a wide extension to the term 
“illusion,” stretching its signification so as to cover all operations of 
the mind where belief is either engendered in the absence of outward 
reality, or is not strictly conformable to the judgment of a theo- 
retically perfect observer. Mr. Sully shows clearly enough how very 
rarely the mind is a simple mirror of reality; how, both in its highest 
and its lowest regions, the tendency is almost overpowering to mingle 
with the actual presentation an ingredient of imagination, which 
either perverts or enlarges the content of positive experience. The 
ordinary reader, we suspect, will be most interested by the chapter 
on “Dreams,” which supplies a very considerabie amount of sugges- 
tive knowledge and reflection, arranged in a very pleasing manner, on 
a subject which has hitherto been most strangely neglected. The 
volume forms one of the excellent International Scientific Series, and 
will add to the already considerable reputation of the author asa subtle 
analyst of the more intricate phenomena of the human mind. 

Professor Calderwood’s lectures cover a wide field.* After some 
preliminary remarks on the present relations of religion and science, he 
considers the latest opinions as to the physical constitution of the 
universe, then proceeds to review the leading theories with regard to 
the origin and evolution of life. In Section viii. he estimates man’s 
Place in nature, and closes with a discussion of the proper light in 
which miracle and prayer should be regarded. It must be admitted 
that Professor Calderwood is a candid writer. His multifarious studies 
seem to have fostered a spirit of eclecticism which forbids his being 
decidedly unjust to men whose cast of mind is widely different from 
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his own. Professor Calderwood sees no reason why scientists and theo. 
logians should not now meet in mutual amity, the old battle-grounds 
being by common consent abandoned. Indeed, it would seem that in 
the Morse Lecturer’s view theology and science cannot ever come 
into genuine conflict, inasmuch as the theologian may accept all the 
results of advancing knowledge, and interpret the scientific man's 
inability to comprehend miracle and prayer as a simple confession 
that the evidence for these supernatural mysteries lies outside the 
sphere of positive research. The position may be sound, but in the 
case of miracle at least it would perhaps be well to estimate the 
evidence for its reality before expending words on its theoretical legi- 
timacy. We have not seen any evidence, however, of the inclusion of 
historical criticism among the professor’s accomplishments. 

We have received a pamphlet from Mr. Massey, entitled ‘“ A Preface 
to his Book of the Beginnings,” chiefly in answer to animadversions in 
the Pall Mall Gazette.” To be intelligible the ‘ Preface” must be read 
in connection with the book referred to. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 
N R. HENRY GEORGE, whose remarkable Essay on Progress and 


Poverty we noticed in our last number, has given practical 
shape to the conclusions of that work in a pamphlet on the Irish 
Land Question.’ His appeal is addressed to the Land League, but he 
is not afraid to oppose the most cherished prejudices of Irish Nation- 
alists. Mr. George is of opinion that the connection between England 
and Ireland is natural and even necessary; that there is no special 
injustice in the Irish land laws; and that the remedies which have 
been and are being applied can do little to remove distress and discon- 
tent. He points out very clearly that peasant proprietorship and the 
three F’s will only transfer the power of the landlords to a larger, but 
still limited, class of owners: the mass of the people will be left 
landless and hopeless, till their leaders accept the programme of 
State-socialism, and declare open war against all private property in 
land. To this conclusion Mr. George is led by the familiar line of 
anti-Malthusian argument. Every child born in Ireland has an inalien- 
able right to live. This “right” is constituted by the mere fact of 
birth, and is therefore vested in every child, however improvident its 
parents may be. Man cannot live without land, therefore, every child 
must have access to a fair share of the land, and no individual should 
have the power to exclude another from his share in the common 
inheritance. Mr. George tries to make out a distinction between land 
and other kinds of property; but his argument does not dispose of 
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the fact that in civilised communities capital is as much a necessary of 
lifeas land. You do not give effect to a man’s ‘‘right to live” by 
lanting him on a bare piece of ground; he must have seed, tools, 
shelter, and subsistence before his labour can produce anything. If 
the right to labour and to live is admitted without qualification, 
private property in capital is indefensible, and the “combination of 
labour and capital against landlordism” proposed by Mr. George 
becomes an absurdity. To put a short case: A owns a field, B a 
spade, and C a quantity of potatoes, They lend their respective pro- 
perties to D, who has nothing but his right to live. D tills the field, 
eats half the potatoes, sows the other half, and appropriates the crop. 
He pays B for the spade and C for the potatoes. But to A he says, 
“T could not have lived without your land; your demand to be paid 
for the use of it is a fraud on society and me, and I will give you 
nothing.” If B and C combine with D against A, D will very soon 
discover that a man with a right to live cannot fairly be required to 
pay for his spade and his seed-potatoes. Mr. George may justly deny 
the existence of absolute property in land: proprietary rights, of 
whatever kind, are defensible only in so far as they answer a social 
purpose, Property in land benefits society by stimulating individuals 
to devote capital and energy to its cultivation, by enforcing economy 
and industry on all who would live by agriculture. Communities 
which recognize such property are more productive and more pro- 
gressive than those in which individual property is unknown. Mr. 
George seems to forget that State communism has existed, and still 
exists in various quarters of the world, and that it has never succeeded 
in extinguishing poverty except where, as in the ancient empire of 
Peru, the poor man has been made the slave of an efficient despotism. 
It is, therefore, quite unscientific to single out property in land as the 
one cause of deficient production and unjust distribution, and Mr. 
George’s dogmatic statement that ‘‘ wages go down as rent goes up” is 
directly contrary to the facts. Rents are higher in England than 
elsewhere, but our working population is better paid and better fed 
than the peasants of Russia or Madras. The Socialist view of the law 
of wages ignores the existence of prudential motives by which the 
supply of labour is limited wherever there is a high standard of living 
among labouring people. If Mr. George’s view of the facts is incom- 
plete, his view of the future is still more vague and unsatisfactory. 
He thinks that all men should be equally free to become tenants under 
the State; but he does not tell us how land is to be allotted, how con- 
flicting claims to the same land are to be decided, how long tenancy 
8 to last, how the State rent is to be fixed, what covenants for good 
husbandry are to be contained in the State lease. He speaks of 
agents and deputy~agents” of the State who are to collect the rent; 
but we are not told how these officials are to be paid, and how the 
community is to protect itself against bureaucracy and jobbery which 
might prove far more costly than landlordism. To abolish private 
Property in land or in capital would be a work of infinite detail, not to 
be accomplished by passing a few abstract resolutions. The one 
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definite proposal to which Mr. George commits himself is the familiar 
scheme of taxing land up to the full value of the rent. Suppose this 
were done in Ireland; how would the change affect the individual 
peasant? He would pay his rent, as at present; he would be relieved 
of his taxes, which are next to nothing. He would lose the assistance 
of his landlord, and of the landlord’s capital ; the methods and products 
of his husbandry would cortinue as they are, On the other hand, he 
would gain such benefits as the State in its bounty might confer on 
him—benefits which would be small or great according to the measure 
of the virtue of public officials. Mr. George believes that the State 
could turn Ireland intoa Paradise by a sudden and wholesale re- 
arrangement of society. If this belief is once thoroughly implanted in 
the Irish mind it will do more than any political or religious agitation 
to check the efforts of rational reformers. 

Writers of Mr. George’s school generally assume that the landlord, 
and especially the Irish landlord, has no share in the cultivation ot 
the soil. Mr. Finlay Dun’s letters, reprinted from the Times,’ contain 
a large body of evidence which cannot be reconciled with this theory. 
We hear so much at present of bad landlords that this book, 
which is almost entirely concerned with good landlords, has a peculiar 
value for all who wish to see both sides of the case fairly stated. Mr. 
Dun confines himself almost entirely to the methodical statement of 
facts, and the estates which he describes may be taken as typical of 
the state of Ireland generally. Most of the owners whom he 
enumerates reside on their lands, and spend a fair proportion of their 
rental in improvements. Rents seem to average from 10 to 20 per 
cent, over the Government valuation, completed thirty years ago. 
There is no universal rule as to increase of rent; but it is interesting 
to note that the increase of agricultural rents for the period 1857-75 
stands thus: England 21 per cent., Scotland 26 per cent., Ireland 
6 per cent. The prices obtained for tenant right prove conclusively 
that rack-rents are almost unknown. Free sule, subject to the land- 
lord’s right to refuse a proposed tenant, prevails in Ulster and in the 
South; elsewhere, the tenant is usually permitted to bequeath his 
holding, or to nominate his successor. Free sale means, of course, 3’ 
material addition to the burdens of an incoming tenant, and many 
improving landlords would be glad to exclude it altogether; but it 
does not appear that many landlords have actually bought up the 
tenant-right. The tendency of recent legislation is to extend tenant- 
right, and to limit landlord right; and we must be prepared to find 
that such legislation will to a certain extent check agricultural im- 
provement. Irish tenants are not, asa rule, enterprising or progressive. 
There is too much reason to fear that a generation of peasant pro- 
prietorship would not improve the estates of the London Companies. 
These much-abused bodies have been making strenuous efforts to 
justify their ownership by dealing directly with their tenants, and by 
spending half their rental in improvements of various kinds. The 
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Irish Society spends the whole of its income in Ireland. We recom- 
mend Mr. Dun’s book to the careful perusal of those reformers who 
think that the welfare of Ireland may best be promoted by the total 
abolition of landlordism. 

In spite of the facts collected by Mr. Dun, Mr. J. P. Doyle’ is 
thoroughly convinced that the landlords neither have done, nor will 
do, their duty by the land and people of Ireland. He therefore pro- 
poses that the English Government should buy out the present owners, 
break up the large pasture farms, and let the land in small holdings 
at moderate rents. But this settlement of the Land Question would 
not be enough to restore prosperity to the country, unless it is 
followed up by a very large expenditure in public works. There 
must be a complete system of narrow-guage railways, supplementing 
and partly superseding the lines now in use; « network of good farm 
roads; steam navigation on the canals; improved harbours along the 
coasts; fisheries and reclamation works should be stimulated by liberal 
loans. If these measures were vigorously pushed forward Mr. Doyle 
assures us, on his credit as an engineer and Indian official of ex- 
perience, that a flood-tide of prosperity would cover the whole island ; 
distress and discontent would vanish; and the harp of Tara would 
swell its most triumphant melody once more. We have read this 
book with pleasure and with profit; for Mr. Doyle is not one of those 
projectors who deal in vague generalities, and take uo account of ways 
and means. He has examined the ground, and worked out the details 
of his scheme as carefully as if he expected to be asked to carry it 
out himself. The total of the expenditure to which he asks our 
consent is 160 millions sterling, of which all but three millions would 
be repaid with interest if the proposed works should prove successful. 
But the question which Mr. Doyle’s English readers will be sure to 
ask is this: Why must these vast works be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment? Is Irish capital totally indifferent to the attraction of 4 per 
cent.? We shall perhaps be told that Ireland has no capital, or that 
capital is frightened out of the country by lawless agitation. But 
these stereotyped complaints are not supported by the facts. Irish 
banks hold large sums on deposit at 1 per cent.; the debentures of 
Irish railways are seldom below par; and a supporter of the League 
told us not long ago that the tenants were sending their savings 
abroad for want of secure investments at home. Nothing is wanted 
but the spirit of industrial combination to turn Irish capital into 
profitable channels. Where people are hopelessly unable to do their 
public works for themselves, it may be the duty of Government to 
come to their aid. But Mr. Doyle’s Indian training should have 
taught him that no despotism, however efficient, can confer lasting 
prosperity on a cotntry of undeveloped resources. This truth has 
often been illustrated in the history of Ireland. We have spent and 
lent a good deal of money in that country with but little result. 
Government does not know, and cannot find out what is really wanted ; 
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Government cannot manage its works economically; and wherever 
Government money is going people leave their work to squabble over 
Parliamentary grants. There is but little hope of progress for a 
country where ambition always points in the direction of a Govern- 
ment situation or a Parliamentary grant; where the agitator always 
holds the mendicant hat in one hand while he brandishes the revolu- 
tionary pistol in the other. We do not deny that a wise Government 
can do much for the assistance and guidance of private enterprise; 
but we fear that Mr. Doyle’s 160 millions, if he could get them, would 
purchase a far from satisfactory prosperity at a considerable sacrifice 
of independence. 

We have at the present time an opportunity of observing, not only 
in Ireland, but in all parts of the world, how easily the new fallacies 
of State-socialism fit in with the old fallacies of Protection. Ex- 
perienced politicians have been heard to say that one of the first 
measures of an Irish Republic would be the enactment of a protective 
tariff; and the rusty weapons of Lord George Bentinck are taken up 
by ardent champions of the rights of labour. Among these champions 
we have now to reckon Mr. David Buchanan,‘ an active member of 
the Parliament of New South Wales. A thorough democrat and 
friend of humanity, Mr. Buchanan thinks that Australian produce 
should not go to feed the working men of Europe so long as there are 
working men unemployed in Sydney. He is therefore prepared to 
tax sheep farmers, and other persons who can compete with Europe, 
for the benefit of machine hands and others who cannot. There will 
be “wholesome competition” within the colony sufficient to keep the 
price of machine-made goods within reasonable limits. It is highly 
amusing to note how Mr. Buchanan, who denounces exchange between 
Australia and Europe as a process resulting in mere loss to the 
younger country, is quite able to see the advantages of exchange 
between one part of Australia and another. If Bathurst makes 
£500,000 worth of stockings to exchange for the same value in 
Maitland gloves, both parties gain by the operation (p. 55). But if 
the Bathurst people adopt Mr. Buchanan’s principles, they will say, 
“‘ Why should we send our stockings to cover Maitland feet, while 
honest men go barefoot in our own streets? We will set our unem- 
ployed to glove-making, and so keep stockings and gloves both in our 
own town. As for Maitland, we care not what becomes of it, or how 
many of its people go without stockings.” Protection is only one of 
many subjects which have been touched and adorned by Mr. 
Buchanan's eloquence. This little volume contains a defence of 
death punishments, a plea for divorce, disquisitions on Burns and 
Shakespeare, and two headlong attacks on Archbishop Vaughan. It 
appears that Dr. Vaughan has been trying to inflame the passions of 
the Catholic mob against the education law of New South Wales. 
Mr. Buchanan objects to the use of inflammatory language; he 
contents himself with saying that the Archbishop is a “ mitred 
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mountebank,” who has the ‘“barefaced insolence” to utter an 
“infamous libel—a scandalous and wicked lie,” and to support this 
libel with arguments which can only be described as “surpliced 
lunacy.” We have not space to do full justice to these flowers of 
rhetoric; but we ought to say that these speeches, deficient as they 
are in logic and in literary finish, are vigorous and amusing, and 
throw light on some interesting phases of colonial politics. 

Mr, Statham’s book about South’ Africa’ possesses the rare merit of 
being thoroughly readable. His descriptions of scenery and people 
are vivid and picturesque, and he is inspired throughout by an earnest 
belief in the better possibilities of colonial life. He unrolls before 
us such a panorama of sunshine, pure air, grey pinewoods and green 
plains, patriarchal Dutchmen and stout-hearted Englishmen, that the 
imaginative reader feels impelled to seek out Mr. Donald Currie’s 
office without a moment’s delay. But the object of Mr. Statham’s 
book is political rather than descriptive. He wishes to impress upon 
us the terrible magnitude of the blunders we have made in 
governing this land of promise, and to show us how we may avoid 
such blunders in future. We are asked to begin by discarding 
altogether the received notion that the Boer native policy is less 
enlightened than our own. But we cannot say that Mr. Statham 
succeeds in exploding this notion so completely as he seems to suppose. 
He takes no notice of such significant facts as the insertion of a 
clause repudiating all equality between black and white in the consti- 
tution of the South African Republic ; he does not account for the 
sparseness of native population in the Free State as compared with 
its embarrassing density in Natal. Great as our faults have been, the 
principles and general practice of our Government in South Africa 
have been more favourable to the natives than the Old Testament 
politics of the Boers, and our statesmen, from Lord Charles Somerset 
to Lord Kimberley, have never gone so far wrong as when they set 
themselves to please the Dutch party in the Colonies. The Boers have 
many fine qualities, but they are very ignorant and very self-willed. 
Mr, Statham admits that they have a “‘ prejudice against direct taxa- 
tion,” and it is much to be feared that the prejudice extends to all 
direct assertion of authority by any Government whatever. Confi- 
dence in the Boers is, in our author's opinion, the first step towards 
wisdom ; the next step is, unlimited contempt for the Colonial Office. 
The curse of South Africa is not the Boer, nor the raw native, nor 
the refined native, nor the missionary, nor the cattle-sickness, but 
Downing Street. It is Downing Street that lays inferior rails on the 
Natal railways, refuses its sanction to the most reasonable colonial 
undertakings, alternates between unwise neglect and equally unwise 
indulgence in its treatment of the natives, and confides its influence 
to the hands of men like Mr. Froude and Sir W. Lanyon. Lord 
Carnarvon and Lord Kimberley seem to stand equally low in the scale 
of Mr. Statham’s esteem. We are not concerned to deny that mis- 
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takes and abuses are inseparable from our pfesent system of colonial 
government; but we do not see what is gained by this wholesale 
denunciation. It is not suggested that we should leave Africa to the 
Africander; the Colonial Office, with all its faults, protects the natives 
and the English merchants from the uncontrolled supremacy of Boer 
ideas. But if the Colonial Office is always wrong, the sooner we 
withdraw the better. There are one or two points in Mr. Statham’s 
arguinent where he ought to have given his evidence more particularly, 
At p. 211 he makes a series of charges against the Englishmen who 
advised the annexation of the Transvaal; at p. 231 he gives a 
damaging account of Sir W. Lanyon’s conduct at Pretoria. It is to 
be hoped that these charges will be submitted for the investigation of 
the Royal Commission now sitting. 

Miss Gordon Cumming’s letters from Fiji® prove that there is at 
least one corner of the earth where the blessings of annexation are 
properly appreciated. The assertion of British authority in the Fijian 
islands used to figure among the crimes of Lord Beaconstield’s Govern- 
ment, but it is now pretty well known that we dispossessed, not the 
natives and their chiefs, but a set of rascal whites who were plun- 
dering and demoralizing the inhabitants. It is not probable that 
European immigration will interfere to any great extent with the 
Fijian’s enjoyment of his own country. English planters have suffered 
much from uncertain seasons, and from the difficulty of living ina 
climate where houses must be rebuilt every eight years, and among 
people whose national motto is malua— by-and-bye.” Much creditis 
due to the Wesleyan missionaries, who prepared the way for civiliza- 
tion by undermining the bad old customs of the islands and by planting 
some 900 churches and 1,400 schools among the people. So great has 
been the success of the missions that Miss Gordon Cumming thought 
the Fijians the most devout people, for Christians, she had ever seen. 
Not even the annual appearance of the Balolo (shoals of edible sea- 
worms) will tempt the native Methodist to go fishing on a Sunday. 
Some skill has been shown in adapting old customs of an innocent 
nature to Christian purposes. Songs and dances are made profitable 
for teaching, for school inspection, for the collection of subscriptions. 
Missionary meetings are enlivened by elaborate ballets, infinitely more 
artistic than the extravagances of French and Italian opera. The 
figures of the méké, and the intricate original designs of Fijian pottery 
and wood-carving, give evidence of a really remarkable faculty. 
Civilization is not favourable to the development of native art. Miss 
Gordon Cumming notes with regret that Manchester cotton takes the 
place of the pretty native cloth; Birmingham jewellery is preferred to 
the ancestral style of ornament; an ugly blunderbuss is a better 
weapon than the graceful spears and decorated war-clubs of the 
ancients. It is consoling to observe that the blunderbusses are now, 
for the most part, merely theatrical properties. The power of the 
chiefs is maintained and utilized for the purposes of the English 
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Government, but they are restrained from fighting, and the chief 
motive which used to impel them to slaughter has disappeared with 
the suppression of cannibalism. The work of civilization only began 
in 18385 with the arrival of the missionaries ; and among the elders 
of the Wesleyan churches there are still some who cherish pleasant 
memories of the taste of ‘long pig.” When we consider the progress 
that has been made in less than fifty years, and the marked financial 
success of Sir Arthur Gordon’s Governorship, we may well look with 
hope to the future of our new Colony. Asa member of Sir Arthur's 
household, Miss Gordon Cumming had every opportunity of acquiring 
information about the islands and their inhabitants. Her book is 
pleasantly written, and well illustrated from her own sketches. 

While Sir Arthur Gordon was putting the laws and finances of Fiji 
in order, another member of the same indomitable clan was struggling 
with a still harder task in the southern provinces of Egypt. Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill has compiled, from Colonel Gordon’s letters, a book’ 
which will have a singular attraction for all who can understand a 
good man’s victorious struggle with difficulties. No lengthy descrip- 
tions could give a clearer picture of life on the upper Nile than some 
of the hasty jottings in this journal. A single touch gives you a 
picture of a hippopotamus herd, “ their -fat sides gleaming in the 
moonlight,” or a drove of elephants, ‘‘each with a white bird on its 
back,” or the turbid river, with its leagues of *‘ sudd ”—the barrier of 
water-weeds through which no steamer can force its way. The 
earlier part of Colonel Gordon’s work lay in the Equatorial Province. 
He had to lay out a line of posts, through an indescribably difficult 
country, as fur as the Lakes; to break the power of the slave-drivers ; 
and to make his province pay the expense of its own government. 
Three years of hard work made it plain to Colonel Gordon that nothing 
could be done at the Equator so long as the Soudan was governed on 
Egyptian principles, by officials who protected and profited by the 
slave trade. He demanded and obtained the governorship of the 
Soudan, where he remained till last year. During his six years of 
African command he went through labours which would certainly have 
killed any ordinary man. His staff was composed of Englishmen, 
who succumbed to the climate in quick succession, and of Arabs who 
could not be trusted to do anything except when their chief was at 
hand to supply them with brains and courage. The three rules which 
Colonel Gordon impresses on those who would keep their health in 
the tropics are strict temperance, constant employment, and perfect sub- 
mission to the will of God. Like the Puritans, he unites a wonderful 
practical sagacity with an aimost fatalist submission to the Divine will ; 
but he is an open-eyed nineteenth century Puritan, who distrusts all 
parsons, and has no belief in what is called the ‘“ religious world.” 
Take him for all in all, we should have to go far to find the match of 
this Colonel of Engineers, with his fiery energy, his chivalrous pity 
for the weak, his hatred of selfish inefficiency, and his lofty contempt 
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for money and for “ pinchbeck honours.” After doing al! that one 
man could do in the Soudan, Colonel Gordon was compelled to leave 
his work unfinished. He is, indeed, of opinion that the slave trade 
cannot be completely suppressed until the frontier of Egypt is extended 
to the borders of the tribes from which the slaves are taken, and forti- 
fied by a line of posts. Such an extension could not be made to pay, 
and will not be attempted in the present state of Egyptian politics 
and finances. Colonel Gordon’s outspoken remarks on the Egyptian 
Council of Ministers, and on Eastern principles of government gene- 
rally, may be of considerable use to students of the Eastern Question. 

Dr. Bullock’s book about Africa* is not a record of personal ex- 
perience, but a compilation from the works of many explorers, He 
has endeavoured, not altogether without success, to condense, for the 
benefit of ordinary readers, the social observations scattered through 
many volumes, We are sorry to remark that a gentleman who 
appears to be the author of several text-books has yet to learn the 
elementary rules of English composition. Dr. Bullock’s use of the 
relative pronouns and adverbs is eccentric in the extreme. “ The 
Maories, where are seen changes for the better, who, according to their 
own well-preserved traditions, emigrated,” &c. This is a fair specimen 
of his favourite constructions. Another fault, which somewhat in- 
pairs the value of this little book, is the author’s habit of dogmatizing. 
Dr. Bullock believes in the Biblical account of the origin of the human 
race; he thinks that negroes and white men are descended from the 
same ancestors, and that the negroes have sunk to their present con- 
dition from a higher primitive state. But the fact that he holds these 
opinions does not give him authority to dispose of Lubbock and Tylor 
in one off-hand sentence, or to speak of Burton in a tone of easy, not 
to say contemptuous, patronage. 

Readers who take up Lady Anne Blunt’s “ Pilgrimage to Nejd” 
with but a vague notion of the direction in which they are to be carried, 
may perhaps be pleased to discover that great authorities have not 
quite finally decided where and what Nejd is. It is a district of Arabia, 
lying to the south of the Great Nefud or desert, and it includes 
(according to Mr. Blunt) the city of Hail, which is the seat of the 
Emir Mahommed ibn Rashid, the leading chief and breeder of horses 
among the Arabs of to-day. Starting from Damascus in the end of 
1878, Mr. and Lady Anne Blunt travelled through the prosperous 
country of the Hauran Druses (since brought within the circle of 
Turkish misrule by the enterprise of Midhat) and along the Wady 
Sirhan to Jof, which lies in an oasis on the edge of the desert. They 
crossed the Great Nefud, of which Lady Anne gives a description 
more matter-of-fact, and, to our thinking, more completely credible 
and satisfactory, than Mr. Palgrave’s well-known masterpiece of word- 
painting. The desert of crimson sand is not wholly bare and desolate, 





8 “ Wild Africa, the Benighted Continent of To-day.” By T. Austin Bullock, 
LL.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 

9A Pilgrimage to Nejd,” &c.. By Lady Anne Blunt. London: Jobo 
Murray. 1881. 
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but tufted over with vegetation; its surface is marked all over with 
mounds of the lighter sand, and with strangely uniform lines of hoof- 
shaped hollows, called fuljes. These hollows are always the same ; 
and the edge of the Nefud, where it meets the stony plain which 
surrounds and underlies it, retains the same sharply-definite line from 
season to season. Hail is not an imposing city; and the first view of 
the Rmir’s famous stables is disappointing. It is only when the horses 
are in motion that their fine breeding becomes apparent. The Emir 
himself seems to be the ideal Bedouin. He acquired his power by 
a series of crimes; but he exercises it in a paternal and beneficent 
manner, thanks probably to the fact that European money-lenders 
have not ventured into Central Arabia. Leaving Hail by the ordinary 
Haj route from Mecca, in company with a train of Persian pilgrims, 
Mr. and Lady Anne Blunt proceeded to Bagdad, and thence by the 
Tigris Valley to Bushire. Such a journey could not be performed 
without troubles and adventures; but courage, and thorough know- 
ledge of Arab ways, brought them safe through all the dangers of the 
way. Lady Anne’s journal is written in an agreeable style, free from 
all affectation ; and Mr. Blunt’s historical and geographical notes add 
considerably to the value of the book. 

We have received a number of documents bearing on the politics 
and administration of the kingdom of Italy. Of these, the most im- 
portant is the extensive Report” of the Commission appointed by the 
Chamber of Deputies to consider the whole question of electoral 
reform. Signor Mancini was President of this Commission, and Signor 
Zanardelli reporter ; and the inquiry embraced not only the electoral 
laws of Italy, but the legislation of other countries, and the theories of 
eminent publicists of all nations. It is not necessary to offer elaborate 
proof of the necessity of some change. Italy contains 28} million 
inhabitants, and only 628,000 voters; and the percentage of voters 
to inhabitants is in France 26°90, in Germany 20°63, in the United 
Kingdom 8-80, in Italy 2°21. Some extreme democrats are ready to 
pass at once from this extremely restricted electorate to universal 
suffrage ; but the Commission thinks it desirable to limit the exten- 
sion of the franchise by a variety of educational and other qualifications. 
The principle of female suffrage is rejected on the ground that the 
social duties of men and women are essentially different. Scrutin de 
liste is recommended, as favouring the emancipation of the voter from 
parochial influences. We regret to observe that supposed difficulties 
of detail have prevented the Commission from reporting in favour 
ot proportional representation, though a partial attempt is made to 
give effect to the rights of local minorities. On the basis of this 
Report, and of the tables and documents annexed to it, the Chamber 
1s now debating the question of reform. 

The “ Statistical Annual,’ published by the Ministry of Commerca 
and Agriculture, presents a picture of the economic condition of the 
country, and of its progress since the unification of Italy. There is 
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much to encourage Italian patriotism in the retrospect ; commerce has 
taken a new departure ; education has been improving steadily, if not 
so rapidly as could be wished ; the power and resources of the kingdom 
have continued to increase. At the same time, it is plain that Italy 
has had to pay her footing on taking her place among the Powers, 
Military expenditure threatens to occupy far too large a space in her 
budget ; and the bureaucratic organization which is overspreading the 
country, is costly out of all proportion to the benefits it confers. This 
state of things is due in large measure to the ignorance and apathy of 
the people, especially in the country districts; and we may hope to see 
officialism more effectively controlled when education is more general, 
and electoral rights more extended. Meantime, the effects of the new 
financial regime may be studied in detail in these two volumes of local 
accounts and statistics.” At the end of 1878 the total of provincial and 
communal debts exceeded 843 millions of lire; the total being made up 
by the provinces and by 3,693 of the 8,289 communes of which the 
kingdom is composed. These figures are rather alarming, especially 
in view of the fact that Italy is not a wealthy country. 

The new volumes of the Annali Statistici’ are marked by the same 
exceilence of workmanship which we have previously had occasion to 
acknowledge. Among the notices of foreign books, will be found 
careful abstracts of the treatises of Mr. Brassey and Professor Levi. 
We observe, by the way, that Protessor Garaglio has been misled by 
a popular English error as to the meaning of ‘ Domesday Book.” 
One of the essays from the Annali, separately reprinted, is Professor 
Bodio’s essay on Italian Charities*, a subject which the legislature is 
expected to take up at an early date. 

We cannot hope, within the limits of this section, to do anything 
like adequate justice to “ The Imperial Gazetteer of India,”* compiled 
and digested under the masterly supervision of Dr. Hunter. Twelve 
years have elapsed since Lord Mayo’s Government sanctioned the 
scheme of a statistical survey which was to cover an area equal to that 
of Europe, less Russia. The draft scheme alone is a marvel of skill 
and knowledge, but when we endeavour to realize the difficulty of 
filling in so vast an outline, we are filled with amazement by the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of Dr. Hunter’s work. He has had to lay 
down rules for the uniform rendering of names and phrases out of 
many languages; to verify all kinds of topographical, financial and 
-statistical calculations; to sift immense masses of historical and 
archeological evidence ; to enter into the details of a thousand industries, 
and to appreciate with legal exactness the powers and duties of 4 
various host of authorities. In these labours he has been assisted by 
many able hands; but the success of the undertaking depended 
entirely on the manner in which the services of his subordinates and 
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collaborators were turned to account by the Director-General. It was 
not always easy to impose uniformity of method on provincial and 
local authorities without impairing their independence ; prejudices and 
jealousies might arise in the minds of those who commanded the 
sources of information in regard to native states, or French and 
Portuguese dependencies; viceroys and secretaries of state change 
with the times, and a hastily conceived order from head-quarters might 
interfere at any moment with the consistent development of Dr. 
Hunter’s plans. Great scholars are not expected to possess the political 
talents required to overcome such difficulties as these; it is, therefore, 
not a compliment, but an act of justice, to acknowledge that the per- 
sonal gifts of the Director-General were indispensable to the accom- 
plishment of his great design. 

The “ Statistical Survey,” which is to be completed in the course of 
this year, will be contained in 100 volumes, or 360,000 printed pages. 
Under 15 provincial headings, and 240 district headings, it sets out in 
minute detail every fact which the responsible administrator ought to 
know. Its primary design is to assist those who are responsible for the 
government of our Indian fellow-subjects ; it is, therefore, a book for 
specialists. The ‘‘ Gazetteer,” on the other hand, is for the use of members 
Parliament and others who are conscious‘of the responsibility which 
rests upon the people of England in their relations with the people of 
India. In our last number we quoted from “ England’s Work in India” a 
sentence which will bear repetition; ‘The responsibility for India 
has passed into the hands of Parliament, and through Parliament to 
the electoral body of Great Britain. They must realize, that if through 
ignorance or indifference, they fuil to discharge that responsibility, 
they are acting as bad citizens. They must, therefore, set themselves 
to learn more about India.” Here, then, is a text-book, in nine 
volumes, from which a diligent student may acquire a full measure of 
the information we need. Zeal for the welfare of India abounds 
among us; but our zeal is not always according to knowledge. Mr. 
Bright, for instance, has done good service in calling the attention of 
the democracy to Indian affairs ; but Mr. Bright’s facts have too often 
gone down under the criticism of hard-hearted experts. Systematic 
use of these volumes may save the reformers of the future from 
similar misfortunes. 

One of the preliminary difficulties of the undertaking was the 
selection of the places to which articles. were to be devoted. Those 
finally selected are about 8,000 in number. The article “ India” 
presents, in 515 pages, and 10 appended tables, a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the natural features, history, arts, industries, institutions, and 
teligions of the country as a whole. Provinces under independent 
governments are treated with equal elaboration; ‘‘ Bengal,” for 
example, occupies 38 pages. The details of historical events are given 
under the name of the place where they occurred. Each of the 240 
districts into which British India is divided is carefully described, and 
avery large proportion of the articles are devoted to those smaller 
‘rritorial units, such as the Oudh pargana and the Bengal zemindari, 
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which have retained their identity and cherished their peculiar tra- 
ditions under many imperial rulers. In describing these smaller 
divisions, Dr. Hunter has been able to turn to account many items of 
historical evidence which were deemed unsuitable for use in the 
Statistical Survey. There could be no more instructive reading for 
those who wish to deepen and widen their knowledge of Indian history 
than these minute accounts of parishes and villages. The success of 
Mughal or English invaders is a small matter to the Indian peasant, 
compared with the petty farming and petty trade, the local feuds and 
friendships, which make up a round of life which has not varied for 
thousands of years. Nor is it only the historian or the sociologist who 
will profit by the collection of these details; they are also of the 
utmost importance to the administrator. In arts and manufactures, 
in the educational department, and in several departments of law, 
English institutions are most successful in India when they found 
themselves on native ideas and traditions. The sudden introduction 
of new ways produces in the minds of unprogressive people bewilder- 
ment and panic; and if we would avoid such explosions as that of 
1857 we must be content to treat what we regard as the diseases and 
weaknesses of Eastern society by what‘doctors call the “ expectant 
method ”—interfering, except in case of necessity, only at those points 
where our subjects are willing to receive our help. 

It was wisely determined that the scope of the “Gazetteer” should not 
be confined to the limits of India. Neighbouring States are succinctly 
described, and articles are devoted to frontier positions of importance, 
such as Kandahar and Herat. In summarizing the history of these 
debatable regions, the compiler has to make his way over the smoulder- 
ing embers of long-standing controversies, Dr. Hunter has picked 
his steps with great care. We have not noticed any passage in the 
‘Gazetteer’ to which reasonable objection could be taken from either 
side of politics. After turning over these volumes in search of in- 
formation on various obscure and controverted questions, we have 
found nothing to criticize. We can only express our gratitude to all 
who have had a share in their composition, and especially to Dr. Hunter, 
und our hope that the benefits conferred on India by the publication 
of ‘“ The Imperial Gazetteer” may be in proportion to the merits of the 
work, 

Mr. Felkin’s report on the educational institutions of Chemnitz" 
sets before us in a very intelligible form the advantage enjoyed by 
German working men, as compared with their English rivals, in the 
matter of technical training. An English town of 90,000 inhabitants 
would be considered extravagant if it spent on education £145,000 
of its own money, besides £95,000 Parliamentary grants. Of the 
respectable total, £240,000, spent on the schools of Chemnitz, nearly 
£88,000 is devoted to scientific and practical teaching, more or less 
directly adapted to promote the efficiency of local manufactures. The 
foresight of those who advised this expenditure has been justified by 
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the result. Chemnitz gloves have beaten the Nottingham article out 
of the market ; and if we cannot take a lesson from our Saxon kinsmen, 
our lace and hosiery trade will share the fate of the glove trade. The 
City and Guilds of London Institute, to which we owe Mr. Felkin’s 
report, has not been founded too soon; our great capitalists and cor- 
porations must see that a special effort is required, even to recover the 
ground which we have already lost. 

The one point in which German state-aided education breaks down 
is religion. No attempt is made to keep pace with the advance of 
thought and knowledge ; Lutheranism is taught in a dogmatic, mechani- 
cal fashion; neither teachers nor taught are interested in this part of 
the work. Professor Siciliani’s lecture’ proves that complaints in 
regard to the quality of religious teaching are not confined to Germany. 
Rejecting as impossible the complete separation of Church and State, 
the Professor gives the formula of liberty, as he understands it. 
Separation in so far as the Church is dogmatic, subordination of Church 
to State, in so far asthe Church is an organ of society for the develop- 
ment of the religious sense, 

We had occasion to notice, not long ago, Miss Shirreff’s exposition 
of Kindergarten methods. In collaboration with three other ladies, 
members of the London Froebel Society, Miss Shirreff has published 
avolume of Essays,” dealing with various aspects of infant school 
work. Without committing ourselves to the universal applicability of 
Kindergarten methods, we can sincerely express approval of the common 
sense and active sympathy with child-nature displayed by these ladies. 
Dr. Frances Hoggem’s paper on the Physical Education of Girls is 
particularly good. 

Dr. Letourneau” is one of the school of writers who are now labour- 
ing to apply to Social Science the methods by which the laws of 
physical nature have been discovered and verified. Rejecting the 
idealistic or metaphysical conception of political philosophy, he sets 
himself to collect and arrange the facts which bear on the origin of 
social life and the habits of primitive communities. His hook con- 
tains a large number of valuable observations, extracted from many 
books, and arranged with considerable skill. Dr. Letourneau professes 
to base his enquiries upon Ethnography, but when he comes to describe 
primitive institutions, he is apt to forget distinctions of race, and to 
take his illustrations as they come, from Esquimaux or New Cale- 
donians, as the case may be. It is not possible to cover so large a field 
without being occasionally incomplete. It would be difficult to gather 
from the chapter on property any adequate notion of the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of communism and individualism; and 
a similar remark might be made on some other chapters. But, taken 
as a whole, and regarded as an introduction to the study of Sociology, 
Dr, Letourneau’s book is readable and instructive. 
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Mr. Frisby” is a disciple of Mr. Hare’s, but he thinks that no 
practical politician will ever agree to alter our whole electoral system 
by one measure. He proposes, therefore, a plan which embodies the 
principle of proportional representation, while leaving the existing 
constituencies untouched. Let each voter have one vote, and let the 
658 largest groups of voters be represented, whether they are majorities 
or minorities. This plan will cause every seat to be contested, be- 
cause every minority may hope either to poll enough votes to obtain 
a member of its own, or to prevent the majority from polling the 
required quota. There would be many small constituencies where 
neither majority nor minority could hope to poll the quota ; but these 
small bodies could petition to be thrown in with neighbouring divi- 
sions. Mr. Frisby proves from the Scottish Parliamentary election 
returns, and from the Liverpool municipal returns, that his plan 
would be much fairer than the present system; but we are not sure 
that the practical politicians will understand Mr. Frisby any better 
than they have understood Mr. Hare. 

We have to acknowledge the new editions of Messrs. Silvers’ Hand- 
books” to Australia and South Africa, which seem to deserve the con- 
fidence reposed in them by the public; the new editions of pamphlets 
by Mr. Kinnear” and Mr. Fox,” which we have already had occasion 
to notice; the plan for the census of Budapest,” prepared with great 
care by Mr. Joseph Kérési; the Annual Report of the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York ;* and the Report of the Minister of Education 
for the Province of Ontario for the year 1879.” Mr. Rimmer’s volume 
on “Our Old Country Towns,”” is pleasantly written and well 
illustrated. M. Dragomanov™ defends the Socialists from complicity 
in the crimes of the Russian Revolutionary party, and throws a good 
deal of light on the political issues at stake between the Revolution 
and the Imperial Government. Mr. Mulhall’s “ Balance Sheet”” 
displays on a smaller scale the same qualities which have secured a high 
reputation for his larger work on the ‘‘ Progress of the World.” He 
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has submitted the statistics of production and distribution for the 
ears 1870-80 to a careful examination, the results of which are ex- 
hibited in tables of figures, and in an ingenious series of coloured 
diagrams. We may, perhaps, suggest that Mr. Mulhall’s tables would 
be even more valuable than they are if he would indicate the sources 
from which they are derived, distinguishing between figures which re- 
present ascertainable facts, and those which represent estimates. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Browne * is well entitled to be heard on any 
question concerning the relations between India and Afghanistan. His 
exposition of the difficulties attending the completion and maintenance 
of a Sakkur-Kandahar railway is very striking; and his argument in 
favour of retaining Pisheen and abandoning Kandahar is weli worth 
attention in the present position of affairs. 
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OT only sportsmen, but everyone interested in fire-arms, will 
welcome Mr. Greener’s book on the gun.’ It is a remarkably 
complete monograph of the subject, and although necessarily dealing 
a good deal with technical matters, is replete with interest from 
beginning to end. Three distinct subjects are embraced in the scope 
of the volume; first, a history of ancient arms ; secondly, an account 


of the construction, differences, and advantages of modern firearms; 
and thirdly, a considerable mass of shooting notes, giving an account 
of the habits of the chief kinds of game, and the conditions under which 
itmay be taken in our own and foreign countries, From whatever 
point of view it is regarded the work is full of well condensed and 
trustworthy information; not exhaustive, but quite as full as sports- 
man, inventor, or general reader is likely to require. The illustrations, 
which number 342, are all excellent; many which illustrate the 
earlier weapons, especially those of Germany and France, will be new 
to the English reader. A chapter on cannon brings under notice a 
number of extraordinary old pieces, many of them breech-loading. 
The old portable firearms are also indicated by a few singular weapons 
like the arquebus, the English “‘ holy-water sprinkle,” and other arms 
mentioned in history, but not often drawn. Among the subjects 
discussed are breech-loading rifles, penetration of rifle bullets, sporting 
and central fire-guns, proof of gun-barrels, cartridges, hammerless 
guns, a description of gun-making and choke-boring, with an account 
of various gun trials since 1858. The volume concludes with two in- 
dexes—the first relates to firearms; the second to the shooting notes. 

William Denton is an American lecturer, who, having said his say 
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for twenty-five years, is now writing out his views on the origin of 
man.” The introduction, or preface, would lead one to suppose that 
the book has grown into existence. in consequence of a discussion 
which took place between the author and the President of the United 
States as far back as twenty-two years ago. The subject of this 
debate affirmed by the author was that man, animals, and vegetables 
are the product of spontaneous generation and progressive develop- 
ment, and there is no evidence that there was any direct creative act 
on this planet. The fact of Mr. Garfield having been called to the 
first place in his country seems to have brought back to Mr. Denton’s 
memory the twenty speeches which were given on the memorable 
occasion of the debate, and roused him up to a sense of their im- 
portance to the well-being of his fellows which nothing else had been 
able to demonstrate in the intervening years. The author believes 
that he completely annihilated the President; and hence, since his 
antagonist has attained to eminence, it follows that Mr. Denton should 
at least be somewhat augmented in importance. The volume con- 
sists of two parts, treating of man’s natural origin and of his spiritual 
origin. The reader may avoid the author’s illustrations, or he will 
be astonished to find under the latter subject pictures of various fossil 
plants, shells, the axolotl, a mastiff of the time of Nebuchanezzar, 
the Hottentot Venus, not to mention such familiar things as the Nean- 
derthal skull. If it should be difficult to see anything very spiritual 
in all these things, we may state that the author affirms that there 
are a number of pointers which indicate man’s spiritual and divine 
origin. One of these is called the manward progress of our planet; 
in the opening sentence of this article it is observed, “ in the deve- 
lopment of the earth there has been a progress towards humanity from 
the start till he appeared, of whom the mute prophets of all ages have 
borne witness.” The author then describes his visit to a cloth factory, 
and just as you expect to be introduced to “the mute prophets,” if 
not to the appearance to which they have borne witness, tle author 
takes you into his confidence with the following statement : “ as Geology 
enables me to look at the earth, I see it to be a great factory for making 
men out of granite.” But after making the acquaintance of other 
pointers called the race development of animals, organic distribution, 
persistency of type, we begin to give up the pursuit of the spiritual 
origin in despair, especially when another pointer assures us that 
phrenology, as taught by Dr. J. R. Buchanan, is as much a true science 
as geology taught by Sir Charles Lyell, and can be much more readily 
demonstrated. And the author can do no more than assert the exis- 
tence of spiritual faculties when he comes to the end of his story, on 
the basis of the achievements of somnambulists and clairvoyants. When 
you reach this conclusion it is difficult to see why you were ever in- 
troduced to the eohippus, sundry species of paradoxides, and 
Nebuchadnezzar’s mastiff, and the very material subjects which do not 
seem, in our judgment, to point so clearly to the Divine origin of man 
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as toa remarkable mental condition of the author. The first part of 
the book will prove interesting to any one who finds profit in the 
second part, but it is not a work that we can recommend, except as a 
literary curiosity. 

Under the title “‘ Note Book of an Amateur Geologist,” Mr. Jolin 
Edward Lee has published a singular volume, giving memoranda and 
sketches, made for his own pleasure, since the year 1829.3 In the 
preface he states his belief that, after deducting all probable errors 
and faults consequent on the growth of the science, there will still 
remain enough of interest in the sketches and sections to justify their 
publication. The volume opens with a note on the state of science in 
England when these notes were commenced in 1824, and the author 
speaks with warm admiration of the influence of the late Professor John 
Phillips, in fostering a love for geology by his public lectures, and by 
his labours in connection with the British Association. Then begins 
an explanation of the 209 plates, which form the larger part of the 
work. These plates are mostly rough lithographs, exact copies of what 
the author has seen in his travels in this country as well as in various 
parts of Europe. It is impossible to give an analysis of the whole of 
these memoranda, but several of them are of undoubted interest, and 
will be valued as contributions to a knowledge of the subjects to which 
they relate. But the work has another aspect in disclosing to beginners 
the sort of notes which a student makes when he examines the pheno- 
mena of rock structure. As might have been expected, the author 
reproduces an excellent little paper on the Geology of Nettleton Hill, in 
Lincolnshire, published as far back as 1837, in which a good deal was 
done to clear up the structure of the LincolnshireWolds. Similarly, other 
Papers of about the same date find a place in his garnering up of the 
author’s geological experiences ; among them is a note on the armour 
of a new Saurian reptile found in Sandown Bay, which appears to 
belong to the remarkable armoured genus subsequently named pola- 
canthus, There are studies of the glaciers of Switzerland the upheaved 
shell beds of Sweden, the volcanoes of Italy, and the Eifel, and various 
phenomena of coast scenery, chiefly from the western parts of our own 
island and the coast of Antrim. We cannot but think that the interest 
and usefulness of the volume, such as it is, would have been greatly 
augmented if the author had arranged his materials in some sort of 
scientific order. As it is there is no classification, and in the absence 
of an index it is impossible to tell what the book contains without 
looking through the whole of the plates. This circumstance alone will 
limit the use of the volume to a small circle of readers, 

Professor Alleyne Nicholson has issued a sumptuous volume, on a 
group of Paleozoic corals, belonging to the genus Monticulipora and 
its allies* This very difficult assemblage of fossils has hitherto been 
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comparatively neglected in this country, because it can only be profit- 
ably studied by means of microscopic slices which display the internal 
structure of the coralites of which the specimens consist, external 
characters being generally of little value in determining either the 
generic or specific relations of the specimens, which are more or less 
embedded in the rock. It is a new feature in scientific litera. 
ture to find a monograph so minute, and necessarily appealing 
exclusively to paleontologists, published in a form so luxurious, 
It is divided into ten chapters. The first gives a history of the 
views which have been held, with regard to the relation of the fossils 
of which the author writes, by his predecessors ; the second chapter 
describes the structure of Monticulipora, and compares it with the 
forms with which it is most nearly related; the third chapter dis- 
cusses the mode of growth and zoological affinities of the genus. 
On the latter point the author discusses the question whether the 
fossils really belung to the Bryozoa or to the Celenterata, stating 
that he is disposed to regard them as an ancient group of Alcyonaria, 
The fourth chapter examines their relation to allied fossils; and in the 
subsequent chapters the subdivisions of the genus and its chief species 
are described and figured. The figures are beautifully clear woodcuts, 
drawn from the microscopic slides prepared by the author, and number 
about fifty ; and these are supplemented by six carefully drawn plates 
It is a work of great labour, research, and paleontological skill, and as 
an important contribution to science will be welcomed by all students 
of corals and their allies. 

Professor Core has prepared alittle volume of 130 pages of questions 
on Balfour Stewart’s “ Lessons in Elementary Physics,” to which Pro- 
fessor Stewart furnishes a short preface.’ Where the questions admit of 
numerical answers these results are given at the end of the book. The 
questions appear to be excellent, and there can be no doubt but that they 
may be useful alike to students and teachers, All books of this kind are 
open to the objection that they foster the tendency to reduce teaching to 
an examination standard. There is reason, however, to believe that the 
examination test, far from being fostered by the cultivators of learning, 
or even public teachers, is forced upon educational institutions by the 
comparatively illiterate, who suppose that the maximum advantages of 
learning are thus to be secured. It would perhaps be almost as 
correct to say that only the minimum of advantages are obtained when 
examinations are kept constantly before the pupil as more important 
than knowledge; for, besides the circumstance that examinations tend 
to repress all individuality, to discourage all reading beyond the 
routine limits, they give an artificial appearance of power to students 
whose faculties ill fit them for being classified by this test. In the 
pursuit of science the necessity for accuracy in elementary work may, 
however, appear to justify such assistance as is offered in this 
volume; but the scientific imagination will inevitably suffer from 4 
training not calculated to develop it; and it is not improbable that 
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the diffusion of science by such means in the present day may 
rather tend to lessen the number of its cultivators in the future. 

Mr. Broadhurst’s ‘Musical Acoustics” is stated to be written 
partly for the use of students preparing for musical examinations— 
acoustics being required by the Universities of Cambridge and London.® 
The other purpose of the book is an effort to inform cultured readers 
concerning the causes of musical phenomena in which they take interest. 
The chief subjects treated of in the seventeen chapters are the sensation 
and external cause of sound and its transmission, wave motion, and the 
application to sound of the wave theory. Chapters are devoted to 
the elements of a musical sound, to resonance, analysis of compound 
sounds, and Helmholtz’s theory of musical quality. Other chapters 
take up the motions of sounding strings, sounding columns of air, and 
the human voice ; beats, consonance and dissonance, scales and tempera- 
ments, and systems of pitch notation. The work has no pretension to 
originality, and the author enumerates the chief writers to whom he is 
under obligations, often quoting from them—in fact, the scissors have 
contributed, in a very undisguised way, to the building up of the 
volume. There are various appendices, which deal with more or less 
technical subjects in the same convenient method of bodily extraction 
from other publications. The work concludes with a few examination 
questions on the several chapters. There are certain woodcut illus- 
trations, mostly rough, which assist the text. As a compilation it will 
be useful to those who have no time to consult the original authors 
whose works are here borrowed from. 

Dr. Aveling’s “ Natural Philosophy,’ though written professedly 
for a special examination, is an admirable little book, well fitted to 
initiate young students in the subject. Its primary object is an 
endeavour after more than ordinary clearness, and throughout the 
author aids the student by working examples for him; therefore, in- 
stead of being a simple exposition of the science, it combines with 
enunciation of its leading truths the sort of assistance usually afforded 
by oral teaching. In this respect it meets a want. The short intro- 
duction is an exhortation to readers upon the right way of using the 
book, so as to master it—much as a professor might give in an intro- 
ductory lecture—insisting on the necessity for analysis and writing out 
from memory what has been learned. This is the old-fashioned method 
of professorial teaching. The author claims to have so arranged his 
matter as to show the dependence of ideas and principles upon each 
other, and he certainly has succeeded in removing difficulties by his 
method of exposition. One appendix contains solutions to exercises 
given in various parts of the text; and a second appendix gives a 
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number of questions covering the field of work, each with its nume- 
rical answer. 

Clairant’s ‘‘ Elements of Geometry” is divided into four parts. The 
first treats of the means which it was most natural to employ for the 
measurement of land, because it was on this foundation that the 
science of geometry was constructed. This part is divided into 
seventy-five sections which relate to triangles, angles, and various 
rectilinear figures. The second part consists of twenty-eight sections 
on the geometrical method of comparing rectilinear figures, chiefly 
utilizing the ideas of Euclid. The third part is on the measurement 
and properties of circular figures; and the fourth part relates to the 
measurement of solids and their surfaces) The treatment of the sub- 
ject is logical, simple and interesting ; and although there may not 
be in it the mental training afforded by Euclid’s geometry, it is 
thoroughly scientific, and the translator has rendered excellent service 
by bringing the work under the notice of English readers, 

Mr. Samuel Wood is a practical gardener; as enthusiastic about 
gardening as though it were the prime object for which the world 
came into existence. His useful guide for the amateur gardener,’ if 
somewhat peculiar in its style, is thoroughly suggestive of one who 
writes from familiarity with the things referred to. The book is 
divided into four parts, which are entitled — construction of the 
garden; economical arrangement of the flower garden; orna- 
mental and carpet garden, fernery, &c., and destruction of insect 
pests; and general work in the flower garden. The first chapter 
begins with the situation and shape of gardens. Determined to 
stimulate every one to garden, the author urges that in towns where 
villas are so built as to overlook each other, trees like the lime, 
acacia, and many others, may be used to form a screen. Having 
discussed the mode of growing screens of roses, the lawn, and the 
best kinds of shrubs come under notice. Then the more beautiful 
flowering shrubs are indicated, and achapter is given to the miniature 
rosary; and here, and throughout the book, some idea is given of cost 
of the flowers recommended. Then the various kinds of plants to be 
grown are described in detail as to management, in such a way as 
to suit the wants of the small gardener. The same compact, practical 
quality extends throughout the little work, even to the destruction of 
insects and description of garden tools. The volume contains a few 
wvodcuts illustrating garden tools, insects, and a few points in the 
arrangement of the garden. 

“ Plant Life” is a little series of popular papers explaining elementary 
botanical ideas with the aid of 156 figures.” If it be regarded as open 
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to criticism, it is on the ground that too little is told about subjects of 
interest; but since it is dedicated to the members of the Lambeth 
Field Club, by a past-President, it can only be supposed that the 
author has considered the wants and capacities of the readers for 
whom he specially writes. The volume rather treats the subject from 
the point of view of popular interest than in any special scientific way, 
devoting chapters to microscopic plants, plant structure, fertilization of 
flowers, predatory plants, plants with flowers or leaves of remarkable 
form, the folk-lore of plants, astrological ideas about plants. There 
are also chapters on ferns, mosses and lichens, horsetails and stone- 
wort, fungi and alge. The figures are mostly clear, and the text gives 
evidence of some reading in frequent quotations from popular writers. 

Under the title, “‘ Scientific Instruction for Travellers,” the Italian 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce has published a 
series of essays on the scientific questions which may engage the 
traveller's attention in the several branches of the natural history 
sciences.’ ‘(he editor, Signor Issel, in a short introduction, explains 
the mode of growth of the present work, many of the articles having 
been originally published in the Rivista Marittima, in 1874 and 1875. 
The sciences treated of are, astronomy, meteorology, geography and 
topography, exploration of the deep sea,. geology and paleontology, 
anthropology and ethnology, zoology, botany and mineralogy. The 
articles are arranged in the foregoing order, and are of very different 
value, the editor's contribution on geology and paleontology 
appearing to us one of the least important, since, from the technical 
character of the science, it must have required for adequate treatment 
illustrations which the scheme of the work did not permit. The 
editor also contributes an article on mineralogy. This work cannot 
but be acceptable, not only to travellers, but to tourists, sailors, and all 
who appreciate natural phenomena and wish to have some scientific 
acquaintance with subjects upon which their observations would be 
valuable. 

Much has been written upon the subject of sight, but Professor 
Joseph Le Conte makes good his claim to add to this kind of literature."* 
His book is a model of clear exposition, rich in information, and 
abounding in views or modes of exposition which are more or less 
novel. After a short introduction on the relation of the senses to 
general sensibility, and the different relations of the senses to their 
environment, the first. part of the book, which treats of monocular 
vision, commences with an account of the structure of the eye, terse 
and admirably clear. Then, having got the instrument, its use is 
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demonstrated in the formation of the image. The eye is con- 
sidered as an optical instrument ; he then points out its defects, such 
as short-sightedness, long-sightedness, and the sight of old age. ‘I'he 
fourth chapter explains the phenomena of monocular vision, entering 
into a consideration of the function of the rods and cones of the 
retina, but less fully than in the better works on physiology published 
in this country. The second part of the book is devoted to binocular 
vision, and discusses judgment of distance, size and form, binocular 
perspective, double images, and the superposition of images. The 
third part is on disputed points in binocular vision. This latter part 
is to some extent original in character. The bright interesting tone 
of the exposition is never lost, and the subject is kept so free from 
technicality that, whatever may be the differences of opinion concern- 
ing certain theories discussed, the work must be accepted as a useful 
contribution to scientific literature. 

In teaching zoology practically, familiarity with the animals is 
necessarily implied; and when we turn to the pages of a “ Zoological 
Atlas,”"* we naturally expect representations of the animals and their 
ways of life ; but though Mr. McAlpine, it is true, gives figures of 
the skate, cod, salamander, pigeon, tortoise, we should scarcely regard 
familiarity with the forms of these animals alone as constituting much 
claim to zoological knowledge. The work, which consists of twenty-four 
plates exemplifying the chief points of structure in the several vertebrate 
types, should rather have been named an atlas of the elements of com- 
parative anatomy, The subject is somewhat unequally treated. Five 
plates are given to the structure of the skate, and four to the cod, while 
only one plate is given to the amphibia, represented by the common 
European salamander. The tortoise is illustrated in three plates, the 
pigeon in four, and the last seven are given to the rabbit. The figures 
are, for the most part, slightly shaded outlines, which are clearly drawn 
and coloured, so as to make the several organs distinct. Many of the 
figures are somewhat diagrammatic, and the outlines are not always 
strictly accurate. In some cases—as, for example, in the anatomy 
of the tortoise—several of the figures are obviously wrong ; but as the 
work is only designed as an aid to dissection, and to indicate to the 
student the names of the organs and parts of the body which the knife 
exposes, these shortcomings will probably not interfere greatly with 
the usefulness of a series of plates which supply a want, and will assist 
many beginners in founding their knowledge of animal structure upon 
a first-hand acquaintance with animal form. We trust that the work 
may, in some future issue, have the plates redrawn, so as to remove the 
many obvious defects, and to extend the work a little. 

The Report of Mr. Blandford on the Administration of the Meteoro- 
logical Department of India%* opens with a review of the work done 
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during the last five years, and the author dilates upon the establishment 
of observatories, the measures taken to enswre accuracy and uniformity, 
the work of first-class observatories, measures for the supervision of 
observatories, and the discussion and publication of work. Then 
follows an account of the administration of the year 1879-80, and a 
list of presents to the library. Appendices include extracts from 
the reports of the meteorological otlicers of the several Indian Govern- 
ments, all showing that the excellent work done in previous years is 
fully sustained and undergoing constant improvement. 

The meteorological observations made at Calcutta, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras, which have hitherto formed 
an appendix to the annual reports on the meteorology of India, have 
been issued separately in a folio volume of 167 pages, prefaced by ten 
pages of description of the stations, and observations on the instruments 
used.”* 

The report on the Meteorology of India for 1878 is similar in 
character to that of the previous year. It, however, includes the 
register taken during part of the year at Quetta, on the plateau of Balu- 
chistan, and some observations taken inthe Kurram Valley, and in parts 
of Afghanistan, and at Katmandu. The reporter discusses the pro- 
bable relations of atmospheric pressure to sun-spots, and remarks that 
the cyclical oscillation, which corresponds to the sun-spot period, has its 
reciprocal phase in Western Siberia and in European Russia; but 
that in the year 1877, the excess of pressure was as pronounced at the 
Russian stations as at any Indian stations. The author believes that 
the evidence that solar heat increases and decreases with the 
spots of the photosphere is much stronger than the evidence 
in favour of the opposite view, and he has this year commenced 
to make observations to determine the numerical value of the varia- 
tion, The report includes a map of India, showing the positions 
of the various observatories, and twelve smaller charts for the months 
of the year, showing the temperature, pressure, and wind direction, 
much in the same way as it is indicated in the charts printed in the 
Times, except that the isotherms are given in red, and the isobars in 
blue. Other plates show the variation of mean pressure in various 
parts of India, and the seventh plate gives the pressure of barometer, 
direction of wind, and locality of rainfall on four days in January. 
As usual, the bulk of the book consists of an abstract of meteorological 
registers, and the observations at the six observatories for 1878. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


R. FREEMAN gives us at last the complete body of his 
“Historical Geography of Europe.’’* But though in his 
preface the author distinctly confines himself to geography, to the 
tracing the alterations of the territorial limits of States, it is not sur- 
prising to find that, in the sequel, history usurps the place of 
geography. It is not surprising to find a mind so constituted as is 
that of Mr. Freeman, turning with a will to the internal affairs of 
nations, and to the somewhat forced introduction of certain political 
views for which the author has become famous. The excision of 
a few digressions into these side issues would render this work 
a more complete and more concise account of a great and important 
subject. Mr. Freeman regrets “that it has been found needful to 
bind the maps separately from the text.” It would have been 
well had the volume of text followed more closely the concise 
and impersonal character of this volume of maps. Much benefit 
would accrue if people generally could be induced to impress on theit 
minds this series of maps, with their distinct colourings of frontier 
alterations. These give prominence to a fact only too often ignored, 
that boundaries always have fluctuated, and always will, from genera- 
tion to generation. It is possible that the antagonistic enthusiasm, 
and destructive bloodshed, which are now the inseparable accompani- 
ments of any change of boundary, might in some degree be mitigated 
in effect, by the clear knowledge that in human history territorial 
divisions are the subjects of inevitable and perpetual change. The 
volume of the text is not so satisfactory, because of these political 
and personal digressions, which, though they add piquancy and 
spice, yet vitiate the simple and wholesome fare requisite in an 
educational and standard work. For instance, it is beside our purpose 
to learn that, in Mr. Freeman’s opinion, a certain “ Imperial, Royal, 
and Apostolic Government, filched’’ the proofs of some maps he was 
sending for correction toa friend in Ragusa. There is obvious impro- 
bability involved in the “ filehing” for political purposes, by the Govern- 
ment of a mighty Empire, of the proofs of maps, which would any- 
how be published by an author, and in a far-off foreign country. 
It is neither history nor geography to hit at the Austrian Government. 
But the work is strangely disappointing in the science or philosophy 
of its treatment. For instance, the author attempts the formation ot 
two classes of names—the geographical and the political. To the 
former class he consigns Gaul and Britain, and to the latter England 
and.France. His explanation is that the one class “ means certain 
parts of the earth’s surface, which do not alter their meaning; and the 
other, the extent of country occupied at any particular time by a parti- 
cular nation.” But he soon has to explain that, after all, these 
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boundaries are in reality, and in both classes, mere matter of date. 
In short, “historical” would be a far more appropriate title for his 
first class than “ geographical,” for, as he shows distinctly, names and 
boundaries change with the political allegiance of the people, and not 
with the physical barriers of Nature. If we would show Gaul on our 
maps we must give maps of Europe at a particular period. Mr. 
Freeman himself describes how “ England” itself was once located 
on the continent of Europe. And when he proceeds to describe 
in this book America, Africa, and even Australia, he excuses him- 
self on the plea that Europe has extended thither. The scientific 
treatment fails, too, in necessary comprehensiveness. Thus, to 
speak of Gaul as “the land which joins together Central and Southern 
Europe,” may be necessary to a view which describes Europe as 
divided into three portions by the Pyrenees and the Alps—but to do 
so is to ignore altogether the historical routes between Central and 
Southern Europe, by the way of Pannonia and the head of the Adriatic. 
We have further evidence of this blemish in the command yet 
retained over Mr. Freeman’s mind by the old-world “ classical ” 
theory. He still adopts the Greek and Roman view; he speaks as if 
China and India and Egypt had come forth from the realms of outer 
darkness, only after civilization had had its birth in the Eastern end 
of the Mediterranean ; he ignores the material civilization attained by 
Phenicia until it has to be dismissed in the brief record that it was 
overthrown or absorbed by Roman power. In the author’s general 
view of European ethnology we find the same narrowness of treatment. 
He tells us the population of Europe has always been more homogeneous 
than that of any other great division of the world—as Asia, for instance. 
This is strange argument in what should be a philosophic treatise on 
geography. We in Europe have adopted these arbitrary divisions of the 
world, and with “ insular” pride, it seems, we omit to notice that the 
three other divisions are each of them four or five times the size of Europe, 
and proportionately less likely to have homogeneous populations. 
The forced introduction of unnecessary personal bias is much to be 
regretted. Mr. Freeman well and learnedly describes the occupation 
of Europe by succeeding waves of immigrants. Each successive wave 
he adopts unhesitatingly as an addition to the population of Europe. 
And the last wave he describes is that of “'Turanians.” This wave 
gave Europe the Magyars and the Bulgarians. These Mr. Freeman 
allows to remain as constituent elements of European nationality. 
Among these waves have come" Heathens of all denominations, Jews, 
Christiansand Saracens. But among the Turanians came the Turks, 
and Mr. Freeman at once makes an uncalled-for and altogether 
illogical exception. He at once calls them “alien still on Aryan and 
Christian ground .... kept up by the constant incorporation of 
European renegades.” Mr. Freeman allows the Celts to come down upon 
and to dispossess the Basques and the Finns; heallows the Teutons to 
exterminate the Celts ; he allows the Slaves to thrust aside the Teutons ; 
and the Turanians to establish themselvesin Eastern Europe. Succes- 
Sive waves of aliens in race and religion Mr. Freeman acknowledges to 
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be legitimate additions to the European population, until he comes to 
the word Turk, and then he lets drop philosophy and allows personal 
politics to usurp its place. Mr. Freeman himself might have seen in 
the valuable series of maps he gives of South-Eastern Europe, how these 
Turks spread far and fast, and how, for nearly 500 years they have 
held sway over European territory ; and that this presumptive tenure 
is sufficient historical proof that in one way or another the “ unspeak- 
able Turk” made himself a power in Europe, a constituent element in 
the life of Kurope far more permanent than many others, whose 
ephemeral existence Mr. Freeman unduly enlarges upon. Mr. Freeman 
avows his ambition to forward the “great work which is giving back 
the lands of the Eastern Rome to their own people.” But Mr. 
Freeman throughout proves conclusively, that though we may point out 
the lands of Eastern Rome, yet the people of Eastern Rome have dis- 
appeared centuries ago and for ever. Their lands support altogether 
different races of men. If the Turks are “alien Turanians” so are the 
Bulgarians, and so, for the matter of that, are a moiety of the coming 
Austrians. In alluding to these defects at some length, we do so because 
the preponderating excellencies of the book will inevitably make their 
own weight felt. There is, for instance, much of suggestive value in 
these days in the remarks on Ecclesiastical Geography, and the 
incidental proof there afforded, of the influence of religion on the 
history and politics of a people. The book is, in short, a most 
valuable history of Europe. Its study will enlarge the public view of 
political growths. But it is rather a geographical history than an 
historical geography. 

An Educational work, yet more comprehensive in its scope, is the 
English edition of Swinton’s “ Outlines of the World’s History.”’ 
This work is conceived in the modern spirit of affording pupils what 
they can assimilate with pleasure in a history which shall be a history 
of peoples rather than of Courts and of persons. The “ prefatory 
note” tells us, with true American point, that the book is “ very 
attractive and interesting, as well as instructive, reading.” This is 
matter for private judgment; we have found the book merely a concise 
reproduction of the usual and well-known arguments and details of 
its subject-matter. Condensed into 500 pages, the history of the 
world must necessarily be a more or less bewildering mass of allusions. 
And the chief use of such a history is to allow the student of any 
one age or movement to recognize at a glance its relation to the whole. 
The author has what may be properly termed a Chinese pride in his 
ownrace. “ It is of interest to know that the race to which we belong, 
the Aryan, has always played the leading part in the great drama of 
the world’s progress.’’ Blinded by this idea the old scholastic 
“scheme” is retained—we have the Oriental monarchies, Greece, 
Rome, and Medieval Europe suavely set out before us. There is scant 
allusion indeed to the Hindoos; but there is none whatever to 3 
portion of the world far larger and far more populated than Europe. 
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China is omitted altogether, and the developments in civilization in 
Africa and America, which were “discovered” by the Aryan 
Portuguese and Spaniards to have attained so advanced a stage, are 
merely mentioned as if they were chance phenomena belonging in history 
tosome other world. The “ Norsemen,” too, are described as “ rude- 
handed pirates”—who delighted in blood—at a period when in 
Iceland they were the sole literary nation of Europe and the sole 
guardians of those principles of representative government of which 
the United States would be the first to recognize the value. This 
history is thus conceived in a spirit decidedly behind the times. In 
recent years there has been a remarkable movement towards accord- 
ing the Norsemen their proper place in history. Scandinavian and 
English authors have led the van in investigations which have 
taught the world how much of value to the historian the Norsemen 
have placed on record, Sir George Dasent, Mr. Freeman, and others 
have been active in these investigations, and in applying the results to 
European history. ; 

Normandy itself has now been aroused to a consciousness of its 
connection with Scandinavia, and the Society of Antiquarians of 
Normandy publishes a French translation of the first or introductory 
part of Johannes Steenstrup’s history of the Norsemen in the ninth 
century.” There are some valuable suggestions in this introduc- 
tory portion which are specially valuable because of the clear and 
distinct manner in which they are enunciated. This work will, it is 
hoped, arouse emulation in Normandy itself, where there yet remains 
in customs and relics so much that will substantiate or enlarge our 
present knowledge of the Norse dispensation. 

This newborn investigation of the early history of Western Europe 
is receiving due attention in Scotland. Mr. Anderson, the curator 
of the National Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland, has done 
well to publish in book form six lectures on the material relics of the 
Early Christian period in Scotland and Ireland.* The public thus 
come to possess a record, in full technical detail, and copiously 
illustrated by carefully executed drawings, of what Mr. Anderson 
would call a type of culture’ or civilization. The first lecture is, 
however, of mere general interest, and is a statement well worthy 
of perusal, as to the scope and intent of archeology; and of 
the “ national ” duty of each age to collect, preserve, and transmit all 
material evidence it can of previous ages. The remaining lectures 
are of signal interest, and provide an ample store of evidence as to the 
strange civilization once existing in the North and West of these 
islands; a civilization far advanced in the artistic, as well as in the 
utilitarian, treatment of its surroundings, ata period when it is com- 
monly supposed North-Western Europe was steeped in savagery and 
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barbarism. Of a truth, the more we learn of the actual records of pre- 
vious ages, the less we see to bnast of in our own self-asserted advance. 

Dr. Brewer has written a history of Germany ;° but, in his attempt 
to be popular, the author has sacrificed many things essential in an 
historian. The very first sentence in the preface, “ No history can be 
compared in interest to that of Germany,” prejudices the instructed 
reader against the judicial calmness and even the historical knowledge 
of the author. The pretace is indeed typical of the book. It isa 
great array of facts and dates, and allusions culled from every country 
and every age; true literary balance is destroyed by an over ambi- 
tious style, whose chief end seems to be the display of the wide-based 
learning of the author. The bouk, as a whole, is too much dominated 
by references and allusions to other nations and to other systems. 
The “ interest ” in the history of Germany is chiefly maintained from 
the histories of other countries. When the time arrives for an account 
of the slaves in the German feudal system, we find a concise descrip- 
tion of the Roman slave. Henry IV. proceeds as a suppliant to Pope 
Gregory, at Canosa. Dr. Brewer's imagination transforms Canosa 
into Cann, Gregory into Hannibal, and Henry IV. into the Romans. 
It is impossible to see the reason. In the one case there is a nation 
overthrown in battle by a foreign invader; in the other a prince of 
a distant country coming as a humble suppliant to his spiritual father. 
So strangely gratuitous and empty an analogy is altogether out of place. 
But this mania for analogies leads Dr. Brewer to perpetual breaches 
of the literary as well as the historical canon. We find numerous 
Biblical and common-place allusions and expressions strangely out of 
place in sober history. Of a German king it is written: ‘“ His legs 
were encased in high military boots, well-soled, but guiltless of Day 
and Martin’s brilliant blacking.” The account of the battle of Zorm- 
dorf is another signal instance, ‘ From morn to noon they fought; 
from noon to night—trasing, raising, loyning, staggering, panting, 
bleeding ; now butting like rams, now goring each other like wild 
boars ; now grovelling on the ground, hurtling together.” Close upon 
this there follows an account, equally strange, of the slaughter at Hoch- 
kirchen. “Crash went volley after volley, belching out flame and 
smoke, whish! whir! crash! boom! without intermission, Nothing 
could be seen, but the rattle was sharp and crisp. ... The sum 
tose. . . . like a candle ina horn lantern; . . . . 3,000 rank-and-file 
strewed that fatal field, like broken glass.” Ofthe boyish ambition of 
Otho III. to become a second Romulus, it is said: “ Happily this hair- 
brained scheme fell into limbo, or brain lumber, from the death of Otho.” 
We do not expect in a history to meet with such a passage as that 
in which Dr. Brewer describes the baseless nature of Prussia’s quarrel 
with Austria. This passage includes in .one continuous tale the 
stories of Demosthenes and the ass shadow, the coat tails of Donny- 
brook Fair, the boots of Bombastes Furioso (which it is explained is 4 
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plagiarism on Ariosto), and the biting the thumb fight in Romeo and 
Juliet. It is impossible in reading this book not to be vexed at the fre- 
quency of these solecisms. “ Screwed his courage to the sticking- 
place ;” “Count Bismarck said in his sleeve;” “a people peeled 
and exhausted ; ” “ descended on the spindle side ”—are samples from a 
list that is strangely long. We have at some length dwelt upon these 
failings, because in other respects the book is of considerable merit, 
It is indeed unsatisfactory to find the old system of division by reigns 
adhered to, as it places in undue prominence facts of no import- 
ance, Valuable space is cumbered with such useless remarks as that, 
“no event of importance occurred in this reign.” But there is an 
admirable attempt made to put the chief story in big print, and the 
details in smaller type. It may perhaps be regretted that the 
difference between the two types used is not more marked. Another 
excellent idea is the giving a phonetic rendering of many proper 
names—as, for instance, ‘‘ Hugues Capet (U. Cap-pay).” The headings 
to the various reigns are admirable examples of historical analysis. 
As awhole this history, to make it of sound value, requires very con- 
siderable pruning. The reduction in quantity would be very welcome, 
altogether apart from the ensuing improvement in quality. 

We turn from this history of a living nation to Professor Rawlin- 
son’s history of the dead Egyptian nation. Here we have the 
rounded whole of the life and work of a nation whose history has now 
been unearthed by our recent advances in all that pertains to the 
interpretation of what, until they be interpreted, are prehistoric 
records. Professor Rawlinson has now added Kygpt to take rank with 
Rome and Greece, and the Oriental Monarchies among great nations 
that have lived, and worked, and died, and also transmitted to us an 
account of their life and works. It is perhaps needless to remark that 
in these two volumes Professor Rawlinson gives a complete picture of 
ancient Egypt, founded on the most recent and most successful inves- 
tigations. The first volume deals with the “constants” of Egyptian 
life—the land, the natural products, and the people, with their character, 
their language, and their achievements in agriculture, and in the arts 
and sciences. The second volume gives a succinct history of the 
Egypt of antiquity, and of its remarkable civilization, at once self- 
contained and powerful. Professor Rawlinson has done his generation 
a great and good work in providing this succinct summary of the 
results of all that toil and scientific enterprise that has been devoted 
to “Egyptology ;” and those who study these volumes will derive 
much knowledge of special application to the present day. The 
chapter on agriculture, for instance, is of much pertinence to the 
question of land tenure and agricultural prosperity. 

Mrs, Oliphant’s “‘ Makers of Florence’’’ has now reached its third 
edition, This is certain proof that this admirable book has met a 
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public want. It does indeed deal with that province in the history of 
Florence, in “ the life and meaning” of the age when Florence was a 
State and a nation, which is necessarily left comparatively untouched 
by the historians and chroniclers, who trace the entangled achievements 
of warriors and statesmen, and gives us the tale of the political and 
commercial struggles and ambitions which have placed Florence in 
the front rank of historical States. Mrs. Oliphant gives us, under the 
cover of “short swallow flights of biographical essay,” a picture of 
that intellectual side to Florentine history which has, after all, left the 
most palpable monument, and the most tangible relics, which make 
Florence what it is to-day to those who go there. The poetry, the 
paintings, the sculpture, and the architecture, are the abiding monu- 
ments of the intellectual energy Mrs. Oliphant here describes ; and, in 
these days, no one visiting Florence can better prepare for a just 
appreciation of the temper and spirit of the place than by studying 
Mrs. Oliphant’s capital treatise. 

“ About the Jews” is a book that should achieve deserved popu- 
larity.’ In style and capacity it is intended for the elder among the 
young; but Mrs. Magnus’ work hasa value for others who have grown 
out of the age usually devoted to education. We have here sketched 
for us the history of a nation whose history is usually omitted in 
educational schemata—and of a nation that throughout has had 
very great influence on the history of all other nations. The nation 
so treated is the nation of the Jews—a nation preserving its distinct 
nationality for 2000 years—through most of that period without 
any territorial foothold whatever. The Jewish nation is a power 
to this day; and the history of this nation tells clearly, what we, 
in this age, are apt too often to ignore, of the supremacy in politics 
of religion. The one political bond of the Jewish nation is the 
religious bond, and it has preserved that nation for 2000 years in irre- 
pressible vitality—no nation has come forth so frequently from the 
furnace of extermination, radiant again in full vitality. Assyria, Rome, 
the Saracens, and all the rulers of Christendom, have each, in their 
turn, exercised a paramount power of extermination. And yet, in 
Mrs. Magnus’ words, throughout these centuries “ the little Jewish 
thread glances hither and thither in the tangled web of events.” The 
secret of this persistent survival, no less than of those recurring 
attempts at extermination, is the fact that this Jewish thread was a 
thread of gold. Throughout these centuries the Jews have, as it were, 
fascinated money—money goes to Jews by some irresistible attraction. 
Mrs. Magnus notes this fact but does not explain it. She, however, 
shows well how the Jews preserved, by their religious polity, learning 
and temperance, both of mind and body, through ages when ignorance 
and ambition and animal enjoyment ruled in most lands. Again, there 
may be much in the fact that the Jews, in their individual as in their 
national capacity, never become permanent landowners, save for pur- 
poses of investment. Most practically they await the new earthly 
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Jerusalem, and with the consequence that in most civilized communities 
they are, as they always have been, among the wealthiest in the land. 
In dealing with the genesis and growth of Christianity, Mrs. Magnus, 
of course, gives the unconvinced Jewish view—but this is given 
moderately and quietly——and is a portion of her work containing much 
that is valuably suggestive. The authoress is equally suggestive on the 
subject of slavery and usury ; and her appeal in defence of failings in 
Jewish character or morality, on the score of their being but the forced 
results of long-drawn persecution and oppression, merits the close 
attention of every thinking man. 

The difficulties incident to the attempt to write history before its 
time, before the actors in the drama have merged their personality in 
death, bring us personal controversies on the Crimean war and on the 
Mutiny, which, though possibly of interest to some future historians, 
anxious to make conscientious examination of every detail, serve at 
the present moment but to revive personalities that are mere waste of 
energy and time so far as the public is concerned. General Shower 
attempts, in a pamphlet,’ to remedy the omission in Colonel Malleson’s 
account of the Mutiny of various details redounding to General Shower’s 
credit. In this pamphlet is included Colonel Malleson’s reply, to the 
effect that some of these details do not redound to the General’s credit, 
and that others are omitted because Colonel Malleson was “ writing a 
history of the period and not a biography of individuals.” 

Somewhat similar is the renewal of the controversy on the “ pressed 
hay” scandal in the Crimean war."* It may be of value to future 
chroniclers to have all these troublesome details put on record— 
but the public will find little of present value in their perusal. It is, 
however, possible in Dr. W. H. Russell’s pamphlet to derive information 
of value as to the use of newspaper correspondents on fields of battle. 
It is certain Dr. Russell himself accomplished great good in drawing 
much-needed attention to the state of the army in the Crimea—and he 
successfully refutes the charge that in so doing he incidentally ‘‘ con- 
veyed information to the enemy.” It is hardly necessary to add that 
Dr. Russell is vigorous on the point of Mr. Kinglake’s one-sided view of 
things—and makes out a very strong case against Mr. Kinglake’s 
strange partiality for Lord Raglan, and consequent blindness to the 
merits and even to the deeds of all who in any way crossed Lord 
Raglan’s path. 

The Crimean Commission has also seen fit to publish evidence “ with 
reference to certain misstatements in Mr. Kinglake’s sixth vol.” Even 
in the preface Sir J. McNiell convicts Mr. Kinglake of ignorance of 
the records and papers with which he deals, and which he even quotes. 
The other of the two Crimean Commissioners—Colonel Tulloch—then 
proceeds in an introduction, a detailed criticism of its report, and an 
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appendix of facts, to show that the well-known Chelsea Board 
was altogether unable to disestablish the evidence and contention of 
the Commissioners, to the effect that the loss “ of an army” of 12,000 
men in the Crimea ; by sickness and exposure, was due to mismanage- 
ment in the Crimea; and the Commissioners have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, practically, their report was accepted by the nation, and 
the whole system of supply reorganized. 

A “Century of Dishonour” is remarkable as one of those uninten- 
tional protests that seem just now accumulating to the detriment of 
the reputation of the Republican form of government.” We have been 
recently witnessing general newspaper allusion to the fact that Repub- 
lican France has accomplished an act of swift aggression and war that 
would have been a godsend to the wildest Radical keen to expose 
the crimes and ambitions of a despotic Napoleon. And in this book 
we have, by an American, a detailed indictment of the Republican 
Government of the United States, for oppressing and grievously wrong- 
ing inhabitants of her own territories. According to the showing of 
this book, the systematic policy pursued towards the Indians by a great 
Republic is one that we should have expected from a Nero or a Council 
of Thirty. The indictment not only rests on the counts of continued 
breach of faith, and of permitted cruelty and outrage, and of non- 
recognition of these Indian inhabitants as in any way citizens or 
‘men and brothers,” but it proceeds to the charge of waste of the 
public moneys. We are told no less than £100,000,000 sterling has 
now been spent by a nation now numbering 50,000,000 in warring 
with a body of savages in the aggregate never exceeding 300,000. 
Among other causes of this strange state of affuirs is set down the fact 
that until General Grant assumed the direction of affairs the “ Indian 
Department” was the one great hunting-ground of the carpet-baggers. 
Throughout the book there are pointed allusions to the far different 
success of the treatment of the Indians by the English in Canada. The 
reasons given are the facts that the Indians there are “ subjects of 
the Queen”—they enjoy rights which are denied to Indians further 
South, because the citizenship of the United States is too uniform and 
inelastic to allow of their admission within its pale. The book 
abounds in details, and is inspired by the sympathetic sex of its 
authoress. Even as an extreme statement it will do good by attracting 
public attention to one great scandal of American administration. 

The death of Major Upton occurred while this work on the Arabian 
horse in its own home was actually in the press.» The book will be 
welcomed by the many men who, understanding horses, are nowa- 
days advocating a fresh supply of Arab blood into England. The 
book is divided into three parts—of these the first is devoted to an 
entertaining, but not specially novel, description of journeying in the 
East. The second is devoted to the Arab and to Arabia. We have 
an elaborate account of the descent and tribal characteristics of the 
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Arabians, formed greatly on a Biblical basis, The author’s experience 
in visiting the Badaween in his desert home presents a useful picture 
of the surroundings of the Arab horse. The third part deals with the 
Arab horse itself in a thorough and able manner; and to any who have 
adesire to obtain Arab blood this latter portion of the book will prove 
of the greatest value. 

Lord Clyde wrote, in his will, “ It may possibly become the opinion 
of my trustees that some short memoir should be drawn up. if this 
should appear to them to be absolutely necessary and indispensable, then 
itshould be limited as much as possible to the modest recital of the 
services of an old soldier.” Now, after a lapse of seventeen years, his 
trustees havedeterminedto publish this memoir. The work isadmirably 
done, and the result of high value. In one sense the work is strictly 
“a modest recital of the services of an old soldier.” But the soldier 
died full of well-earned honours, as well as full of years, and the mere 
recital of these long, meritorious, and appreciated services, told no 
matter with what modesty, is in itself a fit monument of a great man, 
and a memoir of the highest value to those that come after. Lord 
Clyde’s epitaph tells us, “ By his own deserts, through fifty years of 
arduous service, he rose to the rank of field-marshal and the peerage ;” 
and the unvarnished tale of such a life is intrinsically of high value. 

For young officers especially there are few books could be studied 
with greater advantage. There is abundant professional information 
to be gained throughout in regard to all the details of warfare; and 
the plans of engagements are of special value to the student of tactics. 
This biography should be, in addition, an encouraging and a bracing 
study. Lord Clyde had no brilliant powers, no special interest or 
influence. He underwent many disappointments, and endured long 
years of weary waiting. The secret of his after success was his steady 
utilization of every chance and opportunity to perfect himself in his 
profession. In the words of his biographer, ‘“ Possessing solid abilities, 
and in the enjoyment of a robust constitution, with which he never 
tampered, he devoted himself from the first hour of his entering into 
the service to the study of his profession.” It was thus that he was 
enabled when the opportunity came to profit by it. The student here 
has a most encouraging example of what can be accomplished by 
unaided and legitimate professional work. Had Colin Campbell not 
prepared himself on every point no opportunities and chances could 
afterwards have made him Lord Clyde. 

This biography is also full of lessons of wider present importance in 
regard to the great question of army organization. Colin Campbell 
earned for himself in India the soubriquet ‘‘ Old Kubadar,” or “ Old 
be very careful.” But by being careful—careful of the lives of his 
men; careful of giving the enemy no advantage; careful always to 
afford his own men the opportunity of displaying their special superi- 
onities ; careful always to deprive the enemy of the chance of utilizing 
lis superiorities—he obtained sound and lasting success in all his 
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campaigns. Throughout this life we trace ample grounds for the strong 
opinions held by Lord Clyde as to the indispensable value of old 
soldiers, specially as a leaven among the young. And these opinions 
were developed and confirmed from a practical experience of battle 
fields that has been rarely equalled. The “ Kuberder” spirit in leaders, 
and this steadying influence of the old hands among the rank-and-ile, 
has been conspicuously absent in those cases of reverse to which the 
British army has been no stranger in late years. This biography may 
be studied with profit by generals as well as by subalterns. 

It has become evident that so prominent a figure in his generation 
as the late Master of Trinity could not, in passing from our midst, 
but leave a void that by general desire must, in some degree, be filled 
by the public—recording not only of Dr. Whewell’s works, but of his 
personality. Mrs. Stair Douglas, in this volume,” has performed 
ably the latter half of the task so marked out by public opinion; and 
the authoress has done wisely and well in giving, to use her own 
words, “a portrait of William Whewell. . . drawn by his own hands 
and to be read,— 

“*In those fall’n leaves which kept their green 
The noble letters of the dead.’” 


But Mrs. Douglas has done more than frame in print the self- 
drawn portrait t6 be recognized in these full and well arranged 
selections from Dr. Whewell’s correspondence. She has linked them 
one to another by clear and appropriate details; and the result isan 
altogether satisfactory and connected portrait of the development of 
a mind which, from first to last, exhibited great singularity, no less 
than great power. The earliest letters of Dr. Whewell, impregnated 
probably by the stilted style of that “age of epistolary correspond- 
ence,” are tainted considerably by what would, in these more open 
days, be termed conceit, and even priggishness. He writes, himself not 
seventeen years of age, to his little brother of eight years—*‘ As you 
now are in the habit of writing verses a good deal I hope you will excuse 
a few remarks I would make. Your subject, I perceive, is generally of a 
religious nature. I do not know whether I dare venture to find fault 
on that head. . . . You have considerable abilities (I hope this will 
not make you vain), I would therefore have you employ them. I 
would have you to strive to get a habit of writing prose easily and well.” 
And this from a boy of sixteen toa child of eight, Much later, he 
writes to his father : ‘‘ I have found nowa little time to felicitate myself 
upon my good fortune in getting the English Prize Poem.” But even 
in these earlier letters there are passages and touches clearly indicative 
of power, and even suggestive of genius. That these should keep 
company with a curious vanity, and with this stilted style, is to be 
attributed to the fact that the young Whewell was suddenly pushed 
up to Trinity from his carpenter's bench in his father’s shop. Others 
recognized his promising intellectual ability, but in himself he had 
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none of the early associations that mould the consciousness of ability 
and the character of those whose education continues in the beaten 
track of the social position to which they were born, The young 
Whewell was, from early years, “taken up” as a prodigy by his social 
superiors .It would have been strange, indeed, had there been in him 
power or desire to hush up the assertion of conscious ability. He 
was lifted above his parents and his surroundings, and he did not 
scruple to allow his higher position to colour his language. But, as 
the novelty of his position wears off, his letters soon become admirable, 
and their deep humour of a most entertaining character. We can trace 
clearly at once the good points and the defects of his personality. His 
genial, yet forcible, nature stands defined in every letter; there is an 
abiding belief in self, together with an abiding ambition to know all 
things—an ambition very considerably realised. These combinations 
created a character always ready to assert itself as the superior of all 
around. But what might have been superiority in the aggregate was 
clearly not superiority in the instances. Whewell knew more about all 
things, but less about each than other men. In his own sphere each 
authority was a better man than Whewell; “second wrangler and 
second Smith’s Prizeman,” Whewell was second in all he undertook. 
In each province others were first, but Whewell was second in all. 
For this reason he stood out among his fellows, and in his generation 
and his day achieved great prominence; but for this same reason, in 
other generations and other days, Whewell’s influence will have gone, 
while his contemporaries who were content to be first, each in his 
own province, will still remain—known and accepted as abiding 
authorities. 

Professor Meiklejohn publishes a valuable and entertaining life of a 
valuable and entertaining man.” Readers of this life have a sure 
treat in store for them in the humour and learned irony in which is 
told the tale of the life-work of the inventor of the Madras, or 
Monitorial system of teaching. Dr. Andrew Bell was a typical 
Scotchman—with a typical Scotch education—with a typical Scotch 
career, The shrewdness of the learning he acquired in his native 
country was utilized in other lands, and left a penniless beginner the 
possessor at his death of property counted in hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, Schoolmaster and tutor in America and in India, Dr. 
Bell gradually developed, by the teachings of experience, an idea of 
education which has since blossomed into the National Society. We 
trace the spirit of a master-hand in all his works. Even while Dr. Bell 
was relegated to the “country living” of Swanage, he vigorously 
promoted in his parish education on his new scheme. He also intro- 
duced vaccination so early as 1774, with signal success and popularity. 
“His large fiery friendly nature had an infection in it few could 
resist.” In the interesting account here given of the development of the 
Madras system, few episodes are more characteristic of its founder than 
the “fraternal” squabbles between this and the rival Lancasteria 
system. To the very last Dr. Bell devoted his own every energy, and 
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all his wealth, to the promulgation of his grand idea that the best way 
to learn is to teach; that students should be the instructors one of 
another; and that all schools—seeing that each pupil has some one 
talent at the least—must be so regulated that each pupil may find the 
opportunities proper to his special talent. This biography is the 
record of a useful and a successful life, and will amply repay perusal, 

There is much of present interest in this account of the life and 
work of the new President, which gives a clear and succinct account 
of what it is that ought to commend, and in this instance has com- 
mended, a man for the post of President of the United States.” We 
must, however, read between the lines, for the book is, as the enthu- 
siastic author tells us, ‘‘ a eulogy, because the essential facts of President 
Garfield’s life cannot be otherwise truthfully recorded.” The very 
first point that strikes an Englishman is the trouble taken to set forth 
an honourable pedigree back to a Garfield of 1635, and, beyond him, 
to a Saxon origin. This truly English custom is markedly reviving 
in the States; it seems to have been discovered that men are not all 
equal, but that they are in great measure the product of their 
ancestors. The future President was a “ large-brained, aggressive boy 

. robust and strong, and phenomenally precocious, both physically 
and mentally.” His thirst for knowledge and reading overcame his 
desire for the physical enjoyments of a sea life—and from his mother's 
log-hut he attended schools and universities. 'The venerable Mark 
Hopkins was Head of Williams College when the young Garfield 
first appeared there; and afterwards he wrote, “ Garfield was not 
sent to College, he came.” The future President had health and great 
talent, and a consequent ability, as well as eager desire, to make 
the best of both. His local interest so grew, that at the age of twenty- 
eight he was elected a Senator of his State. He became a leading 
local character in the political discussions that preceded the great war. 
When the war broke out he joined the army, and his intellectual 
ability at once raised him to the highest positions; but in the midst 
of this rapid rise in the army he left the front to “‘ represent the army” 
in Congress, and assist in the vital task of organizing the superior 
resources of the North. In the settling of the country after the war 
he did good and valuable work, more especially in the province of 
finance, where his views were consistent and sound, through a period 
when the wildest ideas gained currency and acceptance. We read 
“‘ During all his service in the army he carried a volume of Horace 
his pocket.” This unexpected trait in this age is one that marks the 
intellectual vigour of a man, who, by his own worth, has risen to 
direct, for a time, the destinies of his nation, with more than usu: 
promise of good success. 

This biography of the President of the United States ends with the 
remark, ‘‘ The new Executive illustrates, in his own attainment, and 
career, the priceless value of the freédom of opportunity which is the 
heritage of youth and manhood, under ‘a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people.’” If we substitute Lord Beaconsfield 
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for “new Executive,” we shall see that in the old monarchy similar 
freedom of opportunity yet subsists. There is a point that public 
opinion in England and in America has not yet grasped in regard to 
Lord Beaconstield’s career ; this point is the illustration that career 
affords of the opportunities in England for a man starting with peculiar 
talents, enemies rather than friends, lack of money, and in the very 
teeth of those interests, social and “ landed,” which are popularly 
supposed to control despotically all English life, and winning his way, 
by dint of the possession of appropriate talent, to the supreme govern- 
ment of the realm. And this freedom of opportunity leads to more 
in England than it leads to in the United States, for it leads to greater 
permanence in influence. Beaconsfield, so long as he fairly repre- 
sented English public opinion, remained in power. Garfield retires 
necessarily at the end of four years, and his personal influence must again 
retire to a lower level of power. The freedom of opportunity is more 
developed in England than in the United States; and it is so because 
in England institutions have more guarantee of stability. In the 
States the popular institutions live on in dread that the forces that 
constituted them may, unless jealously checked, constitute others in 
their place. 

It is probable that among the many aceounts of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
life and work, this epitomized account, which appeared in the Times, 
furnishes the most unbiassed and correct record. It is the work of a 
thoroughly able mind, that had not only all the advantages of years of 
contact with that of Lord Beaconsfield, but belonged also to the 
opposing party in politics. In years to come—when personalities have 
calmed down, and the career of Lord Beaconsfield becomes history, by 
the fact of the death of all contemporaries—the verdict will probably be 
that of the Zimes—*“ an example of successful industry and deter- 
mination that should encourage every one who looks to work and 
progress as the rule and end of life.” His opponents may have con- 
sidered him often mistaken and ill-advised; they would scarcely 
have been opponents had they not done so. The Times warns them 
to remember, in regard to Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ rapid conversion,” that 
“a subtle power of self-deception was at work that kept his acts and 
conscience in honest harmony.” This seems a verdict in thorough and 
charitable accord with facts. 

The Standard publishes “‘ a record of what occurred from the day on 
which Lord Beaconsfield became seriously ill to the day on which he 
was buried ;’”* reprinted from the columns of the Standard. This will 
prove a useful historical record, though the value of such records in 
these days is a diminishing value, for we of this genération are given to 
recording so well and so minutely every passing event that the historian 
of the future will find his task that of a précis writer rather than a task 
of research and compilation. This book, however, has a very present 
value, It gives, in the first place, the Standara’s memoir of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s life. In the next place, it gives a summarized account of 
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the last illness. The third chapter is devoted to a valuable collection 
of the estimates, of the foreign press and of leading Englishmen, of the 
loss the nation had sustained. A detailed account of the funeral occu- 
pies chapter four. The fifth chapter contains the will, and the sixth 
and last chapter sundry personal details. In an appendix, which would 
have figured better as a chapter, is given all that was said and done 
in Parliament in connection with the demise of the late leader of the 
House of Commons. 

Sir E. B. Hamley re-publishes, in book form, an essay which first 
appeared many years ago in Blackwood.” It is an essay which 
should not be passed over by those who are desirous of forming their 
own judgment on Carlyle. This essay purports to deal with the 
“‘ main idea that lies at the root of all Carlyle’s works.” This main idea 
is that of the Vestures that clothe the Divine idea of the World, the 
appearances which shroud reality, and which are, as a matter of fact, 
the only externals man actually takes cognizance of. The author points 
out how Carlyle saw that the latest vesture, the latest ‘suit of clothes 
with which the world was invested,” was worn out; that the society 
system of the present shows ample signs that the time has come for it 
to be consigned to the ‘‘ museums” in which are to be found the 
world’s former vestures—paganism, monkery, and chivalry. The 
main body of this essay is a suggestive critique of “ The History of 
Frederick.” The author analyzes Carlyle’s motives and style with 
marked ability, and has given us a most important contribution towards 
a true comprehension of Carlyle’s place both as a philosopher and as 
an historian. 

It might seem remarkable that the public should continue to pay 
for new lives of men whose lives have been published more than once. 
It is presumable, however, that Mr. Morley’s venture in “ English 
Men of Letters”™ meets with adequate public support, for it continues 
its progress in the issue of capital monographs on our leading literary 
men. It is necessary, however, to take exception to this life of 
Dryden. There is a falling off in literary merit evident even in the 
opening pages. Among others we may instance the sentence, “ If we 
leave out of sight a few visits to his father-in-law’s seat at Charlton, 
and elsewhere, London and twenty miles of the Nene valley, exhaust 
the list of his residences.” This careless construction implies that his 
father-in-law’s seat might have been much elsewhere, and that London 
and twenty miles of the Nene valley make up an intelligible list of 
residences, Such literary blemishes are by no means rare, or We 
should refrain from drawing attention to them. Almost in the next 
sentence we have, “not grand, or epic, or tragical.” pic may be 
superior to epical, but, if so, the true literary canon requires tragi¢ 
and not tragical. Again, there is little elegance in the phrase, “his 
only trait in the sporting way.” There islittle literary finish in such a 
sentence as, ‘ giving good views of the magnificent woods of Lilford, 
which, however, are new comers, comparatively speaking.” The 
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Dunsinane legend is not commonplace natural history. Similar 
literary carelessness appears in the sentence immediately following : 
“the residence, in the late days of the seventeenth century, of Dryden’s 
favourite cousins, and frequently his own.” Which are the late days 
of a century? Grammar compels us to ask why Dryden’s favourite 
cousins should be called only “ frequently his own.” These blemishes 
are all taken from pages 3 and 4; we mention them in evidence of our 
surprise that in so essentially literary an undertaking there should be 
the very least ground for the suspicion even of literary blemish. We 
can only allude in brief to such solecisms as “ the motto as to Spartam 
natus es,” ‘“ badnesses,” “ extricative,” “the big-bow-wow manner,” 
“ pot-boiling adaption,” and a long passage about sauce for the goose 
and the gander, applied to the religious writings of Dryden and 
Cardinal Newman. 

This life is, however, a most conscientious undertaking ; and we may 
pardon on this score the fact that it errs on the side of excess. It 
is far too “ full.” The very mass of its details and allusions rather 
confuse than enlighten a reader, who, in such a series, looks for 
brevity, clearness, and a judicial summing up, rather than for the 
mass of evidence and the lengthy arguments of special pleading. 
The work is decidedly partial, and, as such, in a measure, self-contra~ 
dictory. The author endeavours to rehabilitate Dryden’s private 
character ; his chief “‘ point” in this defence is that our personal know- 
ledge of Dryden is confined entirely to a handful of anecdotes, and is 
altogether ‘‘ vague and shadowy.” The author is indignant that Mr. 
J. R. Green should follow previous authorities to the conclusion 
that Dryden was a libertine, and his wife “ yet more dissolute than 
himself.” But the author tells us we cannot know, or rather 
that all we can know was, that Dryden was the exact reflex of 
his age, and that his age was an age of “shameless coarseness in 
language and mannners—of unparalleled self-seeking and dis- 
honesty,” and so forth. Mr. Saintsbury succeeds somewhat better 
in his attempt to rehabilitate Dryden’s political character. He 
brings forward many plausible facts and arguments to extenuate 
Dryden’s changing from Parliamentarian to Royalist, and from Church- 
man to Roman Catholic. But, even so, the chief argument is that 
what inspired Dryden was, as we should put it in these days, the 
journalist spirit, and that ‘‘a sense that he was about to be on the 
winning side,” led him to change his religion. Mr. Saintsbury has, 
however, consulied neither good taste nor expediency in going out of 
his way to attack Lord Macaulay. Mr. Saintsbury allows that, on 
good proof of actual facts, Lord Macaulay “challenges the sincerity 
of Dryden,” for actually, as matter of history,changing his religious and 
his political creeds. And Mr. Saintsbury’s only attempt at defence of 
Dryden has nothing whatever to do with Dryden, but is an altogether 
gratuitous and petty hypothesis, altogether groundless and unwarranted 
by any facts or results. The author fails to see tkat to abuse Macaulay 
is not to defend Dryden—all the author can say is—“ If there had 
been an equal opening when Lord Macaulay was a young man for 
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distinction and profit as a Tory... . is it quite so certain that he 
would have been a glory of the Whigs?” We are sorry thus to have 
to point out the shortcomings of a book in this capital series; but these 
faults of partiality and literary roughness may be easily remedied in 
future editions, to the great relief of the over-fulness of the book. 
The author of this life of Edgar Quinet endeavours to record the 
history of the development of the character and thoughts of a remark- 
able man.” We cannot follow the author so far as to assert that 
‘Edgar Quinet was one of the greatest, purest, most far-seeing minds 
of the age.” But this history of a great mind is none the less useful 
that the great mind had its defects. Quinet was the third in a triplet 
of “philosophical historians.” It is remarkable of the triplet that 
the eldest, Vico, died the year the second Herder, was born; and 
that in the year in which Herder died was born the last of the three, 
Edgar Quinet. But there was more than the mere mantle of philo- 
sophical history fell on Quinet ; he developed as well the poetical or 
imaginative bias of his predecessors, and he developed in far greater 
intensity a purely personal or subjective view of all he dealt with. In 
the preface to this life it is justly remarked: “ it is the peculiarity of 
Edgar Quinet’s philosophy that he found the whole history of 
humanity in his own soul.” Quinet is essentially sentimental and 
subjective ; he is, therefore, the more interesting to many minds. And 
to those who have a similar religious bias his writings are enthralling. 
But Victor Cousin, at one of his first interviews, told him true: 
“‘ You are made to shine in imagination.” From his own subjective 
point of view Quinet thinks and writes. But Quinet was eminently 
a Christian ; free, indeed, of allegiance to any particular church or creed 
—a very cosmopolitan of Christendom; but he saw Christianity 
in every movement of history. The Christian era becomes to him 
what Rome has been to other historians—the centre into which all pre- 
vious history concentrates, and the centre from which all subsequent 
history radiates. : 
This life brings out well this side of Quinet’s character; and it 
is a bias which adds much of genial interest for those who ponder on 
or expound the problems of Christianity. His biographer is inspired 
by the same principles, and there is little wonder that he fails to see 
that the universal philosophy of history and this “ personal” and indi- 
vidual account of it developed in Edgar Quinet, are by no means 
identical. aa 
This translation is put before the world, not as a life of a political 
character, but as a sample of Heinrich Heine’s method, humour and 
style.” The result is altogether happy, and this slight biography 
abounds with suggestive and eminently clever passages. Heines 
peculiar and sardonic humour is well exemplified. One of the best 
among these passages is his lament for comfortable rest : “ I am weary, 
and long for repose. . . . . In Germany it is impossible. Every 
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moment a policeman would be coming and shaking me to see if I was 
really asleep. . . . . Say to the north-east: Eh, the ice-bears are 
now more dangerous than ever since they have become civilized and 
wear white-kid gloves. Or shall I once more to that devilish Eng- 
land? . .. . To live there they ought to give one money into 
the bargain, and, instead of that, to stay in England costs double as 
much as in any other place. Never again to that vile land where the 
machines act like men and the men like machines. . . . . Or shall 
I to America, that stupendous prison-house of liberty . . . . 
where the most revolting of all tyrants, the mob, exercises its rough 
dominion. . . . . There all men are equal—equal ruffians.” 
Those who find time to study this small book will see cause to thank 
Mr. Egan for having afforded them so easy an insight into so enter- 
taining and so interesting an author. 

Mr. Underhill does well to give the world this life of a typical 
Baptist missionary,” “ full of joy at the self-imposed duty of crossing 
the wide sea to impart to the infatuated slaves of sin and Satan the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God.” But it is more than this, in that 
it gives an account of the way in which Jamaica, which was the field of 
these missionary labours, passed through from slavery to freedom. This 
account is, of course, from the missionary’s point of view ; but it com- 
mences in the slave days, and gives a curious picture of the policy of 
panic that was necessarily adopted by the white inhabitants at the time 
of emancipation. The progress of Jamaica after the abolition of slavery 
is, of course, evident, but the whole missionary treatment is one of 
hope and not of achievement. The negroes came only too willingly to 
“worship” and to school ; but there is a lamentable absence of moral, 
or even intellectual results, We read perpetually of the rapid march 
of conversion, but the new faith does not seem to create new men, or 
new minds, or new morals. A vigorous State education has now 
followed; and the return of material prosperity to Jamaica in recent 
years promises, with the aid of this education, to transform the young 
generations, and to sever altogether the bonds of remembrance and 
tradition that yet bind the older generations, both white and black, 
to the many evil influences of a state of things that has, in its dread 
reality, long passed away. s 

Among autobiographies, we have here a book well worth reading, for 
those who would study the mind and temperament that is the out- 
come of our present civilization in a certain class of life.” Mark 
Rutherford, the son of “ an ordinary well-to-do shopkeeper,” in a small 
country town, becomes a dissenting minister; meets what men call a 
Freethinker, and becomes bound up with this new acquaintance for the 
rest of his life, in a struggle of argument and conviction in the province 
of the principles of religion. There is much honest self-questioning, 
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and much able discussion of the numerous questions in this province, 
that puzzle so many of the present generation. 

Another autobiography of a different stamp is this of Dr. Gheist.* 
It is one of the few books published with its pages ready cut, and in 
so far has a claim to favourable notice. But it is an autobiography in 
which imagination struggles with experience for supremacy. It is pro- 
fessedly a record of the life and opinions of an aged country doctor, and 
it maintains this character throughout. Its literary polish falls far short 
of its literary ambition; the ideas enunciated are of very mediocre 
scientific value. The book abounds with moralizings and platitudes of a 
somewhat tameorder. There are many disquisitions on modern inno- 
vations, on spiritualism, on lady doctors,and on the education of children. 
But there is throughout much striving after epigrammatie effect which 
leads the author into absurd extremes. We are told, for instance, in 
a disquisition on “ the subtle psychical union between the horse and his 
rider”—“ how easy it is to make a horse stop by simply willing him to 
doso!” Again, ina passage delineating his various types of patients— 
rhetorical necessities lead our author to describe his ‘“ hind patients” 
as “low and brutal in nature—the lowest in the scale of humanity.” 
These are strong terms to apply to English labourers. The book, 
however, presents us with a very true picture of a certain type of man 
—who, figuring in the lower walks of a profession, is ambitious, by a 
somewhat burlesque exhibition of what he deems to be science 
and learning, of proving himself above his position. The book may 
prove interesting to his inferiors in mental calibre and in information. 

Mr. Stirling has done well in giving the world a record of his fifty 
years of exceptional experience in theatrical matters.” The book isa 
model of abbreviation; and what there is lacking in literary pretension 
is amply made up for by the welcome absence of all padding and 
unnecessary verbiage. ‘These chatty recollections brim over with 
interesting details of fact. We read with some regret of the period 
when amateurs had to pay the varying market price for the privilege 
of playing any special character; our author himself, in his first 
appearance, “ paid seventeen good shillings for the privilege of 
enacting an innocent ostler wrongfully accused of murder.” This work 
is not one to be read at a sitting ; in such case there would be much 
monotony and sameness in the close-packed succession of similar 
anecdotes. Thus, half the first volume gives the successive experiences 
of lessees of Drury Lane Theatre. And in every case there is the 
monotonous finale of heavy loss. There are curious instances of the 
petty sums paid originally for good plays. Douglas Jerrold received 
only £50 for “ Black Eyed Susan,” though that play put thousands 
into the pockets of those who first presented it to the public. Much 
is told of the fickle but all important taste of audiences. The intro- 
duction of a pasteboard horse into one play saved the venture from 
ruin; and the man-monkey, Gouffé, “‘ paid ” better than all legitimate 
playing. The brief biographies of Drury Lane actors and actresses, 
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from 1619 to 1880, which occupy the first half of the second volume, are 
full of entertainment, and disappointing only because of their brevity. 
The latter half of this second volume is a collection well termed 
“theatrical varieties,” containing many anecdotes and historical items 


of much value or humour. 
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I‘ “Sunrise” Mr. Black has attempted a task which would seem, 
at the first blush, to be somewhat at variance with his powers as 
a novelist". The reading world has grown so much to associate him 
with delicate descriptions of Highland scenery,with variegated and many- 
coloured passages of pictorial art, devoted to Scotch lochs and moors and 
heather-covered hills, which serve as a background to pleasant love 
affairs, that the idea of a work by him devoted to Nihilism, to secret 
societies, and the like, is not a little startling. He has, however, 
managed his materials admirably. How far Mr. Black is in the 
counsels of the secret societies that agitate Europe it is impossible for 
us to guess; but it must be admitted that-his Nihilists, his Camorrists, 
and the rest of his conspirators, are like real human beings, not the 
mere wooden conspirators and stuffed plotters that too often figure in 
the three volume novel. Whether it is really likely that a young 
Englishman like Mr. Black’s hero could get mixed up in such a secret 
society as that described in “‘ Sunrise,” and could bend his mind to the 
committal of an act of assassination, it is not necessary to attempt to 
estimate, It is sufficient for our purpose to know that Mr. Black has 
chosen to make his hero act like this, and in doing so he has made his 
action appear possible and real. If there is anything of disappoint- 
ment about Mr. Black’s book, it will be a pleasant disappointment to 
find that the author has handled what might seem uncongenial topics 
with remarkable skili and success. 

It is natural to consider a novel of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s after one 
of Mr. Black’s, for the two authors are rivals in popularity. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope would almost seem to write his novels as Goldoni 
did his comedies.? The great master of the Italian realistic comedy 
would begin one of his plays without any knowledge of how it was to 
continue, building up the plot as he went on writing out brilliant 
scenes and dialogues. So, Mr. Trollope would seem to start off more or 
less on chance, without any distinct determination beforehand as to the 
fate of his several characters. Whether this be or be not the method 
of Mr. Trollope’s workmanship, his novels have at least somewhat this 
appearance, and the very fact gives to them that curious air of reality 
Which they so distinctly possess. Mr. Trollope is like Balzac, at least 
in the way in which he lends to his characters a real human interest, 
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and gives them the appearance of being actual men and women, and 
not mere literary puppets. And though he lacks, of course, all the 
profundity of thought and breadth of imagination which make the 
great French novelist famous, he has in some measure the same 
quality of painting from life, which entitles him to be considered as an 
accomplished exponent of English social life and character. In his 
new book, “ Doctor Wortle’s School,” Mr. Trollope has presented us 
with a group of figures which, in any less accomplished hands, would 
be almost sure to fail to attract and interest. There is nothing about 
the worthy doctor and his wife, nor his daughter and her wooer, Lord 
Carstairs, nor in his assistant, Mr. Peacocke, and the woman who is 
and is not his wife, to greatly attract the ordinary novel reader. But 
Mr, Trollope endows them with a true vitality, with a distinct reality, 
which compels us to follow their fortunes with interest, and to take 
some concern in their actions and their speech, as we should if we had 
lived with them and sympathized with their troubles. It is told of 
Mr. Trollope that he considers his own method of art to be purely 
mechanical, and that he has declared that he could teach easily any one 
to write as good books as his own in a short space of time. If this is 
so, we sincerely hope that Mr. Trollope will instruct some able pupil 
in the secret of the method which in his hands has produced such 
good work, If Mr. Trollope’s novels are not of the highest order of 
art, they are singularly valuable and faithful pictures of some portions 
of the age they delineate, 

If Mr. Black’s novel was agreeably disappointing, Mr. Payn’s novel, 
“From Exile,”* on the other hand, is disagreeably disappointing, 
because we have been led to expect from this novelist really good 
work, and “ From Exile” is a most unworkmanlike performance. Mr. 
Payn has taken the story of the Tichborne claimant as the basis of his 
romance, but, strangely enough, he has not succeeded in making it half 
as romantic, nor one quarter as interesting, as that celebrated case 
itself was. The whole basis of the novel is so unlikely, and the treat- 
ment, except in rare instances, so incomplete, that it is quite surprising 
to think that it is by an author so habitually brilliant as Mr. Payn. 
Mr. Payn has written a great many books, but he has hitherto been 
almost invariably good. His facility was very different from the kind 
of quick producing power which characterized the voluminous inanities 
of Mr. Edmund Yates, or the sensationalisms of Miss Braddon. We 
look for better work from Mr, Payn next time to compensate for the 
disappointment this volume has given us. 

But if “From Exile” is a specimen of imperfect workmanship, there 
is some decidedly good work in Mr. Hickman’s “ From Poverty to 
Wealth.”* His readers will follow the career of Paul Lorraine with 
his theories about bricks, his fortunes and his misfortunes, with great 
interest, and rejoice in his final happiness. The character of “The 
Sluggard” is an exceedingly good study; and even the “ tall, gaunt, 
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curate, with his ill-made village coat,” who has figured in so many a 
novel, is made to assume a certain freshness in Mr. Hickman’s 
ages. 
: Miss Thackeray’s new work is, in spite of its strangely unpleasing 
title, a very interesting volume of stories. The peculiar grace which 
belongs to all Miss Thackeray’s writings is never better displayed than 
in such short stories as compose the volume which bears the somewhat 
unmeaning name of ‘Miss Williamson’s Divagations.” The stories 
themselves are slight enough—mere threads of fiction on which to 
string the pretty pearls of Miss Thackeray’s sweet ideas and tender 
thoughts and graceful turns of phrase, but they answer their purpose 
well enough. There is a story of love playing at cross purposes 
which ends happily enough in a box at a theatre where “ Romeo and 
Juliet” is being performed, affording a pretty contrast between the 
fortunate love on the one side of the footlights, and the unhappy 
passion presented on the other. Then there is a ghost story which, 
as far as its supernatural element is concerned, must be pronounced 
but poor enough, and there is of course a story about an old French 
town, and a tale in which Miss Williamson herself figures as heroine. 
No one of the stories leaves much to be carried away by the memory, 
nothing, that is to say, beyond a pleasant recollection of agreeable 
ideas and delicate language. It is a book that no one who has read 
will regret having read, or will lose much in not having read. It is 
perhaps rather a mistake for Miss Thackeray to have tried her hand 
at an sthetic poet. Too much notice has been taken of late in 
letters of this curious and decidedly tiresome production of the last few 
years. The Austhetic poet isa wearisome repetition, under anew form, 
of the Spasmodist of a little time ago, and he has been written about 
quite enough. It is time that he should now be quietly forgotten. 
After Miss Thackeray’s book, some other representatives of feminine 
fiction must come at a considerable distance. Mrs. Leith Adams tells a 
pleasant story of Canadian life, woven out of some trite materials, and 
peopled by somewhat commonplace characters.’ The chief defect of her 
style is an inordinate indulgence in quotation marks, almost every page 
being defiantly studdied with some too familiar extracts from poetic 
literature. Miss Kortwright has written a decidedly marked story of 
the highly sensational school.” Those who like more or less thrilling 
narrative will find no little excitement in the pages of ‘On Latmos.” 
“Mrs, Geoffrey,” is a pleasant novel by a pleasant writer.’ “The Brides 
of Ardmoor” is an unsuccessful attempt to write an Irish historical 
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Sir Thomas Lauder’s collection of Highland stories will commend 
themselves to those persons who, by association or descent, have a love 
for the Highland tongue, or whose study of the immortal romances of 
Scott have made them as attached to Highland tales as if they them- 
selves were Grwmes or Campbells. The peculiarities cf Scotch 
humour are well represented in the volume, while the more romantic 
features of Highland story are stirringly expressed in the grim and 
painful legend of the “Clan Allan Stewarts.” 

The second part of Jules Verne’s “ Steam Horse” ™ will be welcomed 
by that ever increasing circle who hang with delight upon the 
brilliant Frenchman’s fairy tales of science. The wondrous art which 
M. Jules Verne possesses of making the practically impossible seem 
scientifically possible is here employed as well as ever in the wonderful 
story of the elephant-shaped locomotive, and the adventures of its 
occupants are as thrilling as any of those which happened to the 
voyagers round the world or to the centre of the earth. Every fresh 
novel of M. Jules Verne’s only serves to increase the sense of satis- 
faction that so gifted an author abandoned the pursuit of practical 
science for the purpose of weaving such delightful stories. 

After fiction, the turn of poetry comes appropriately, but unfortu- 
nately there is very little in the works in verse before us that can 
take a respectable place even in current literature. 

Mr. Beatty's volume of verse” is strongly imbued with the 
Swinburnian school; “La Belle Aristocrate,” for example, being 4 
mere imitation, suited to respectable persons, of “‘ Les Noyades” of 
the master. Mr. Beatty has also, of course, got poems to Victor 
Hugo, and Mazzini, and to Garibaldi. All the poetasters who follow 
Mr. Swinburne do this. There is, however, a poem to Arthur 
O’Shaugnessy, which will be read with some interest, now that this 
young singer has been placed in a too early grave, and a song to 
Charles Lamb, which has poetic merit, and an appreciation wholly 
denied to Mr. Carlyle. 

“‘Songs and Sonnets of Spring-time”™ is a respectable little 
volume, which has nothing to do with the Swinburnian school, but is 
chiefly inspired in a gentie way by the German poets. 

Mr, St. John Brenon is chiefly conspicuous as the author of some 
stupid and vulgar papers in a fifth-rate society paper, now happily 
extinct, on “The Morals of Merrion Square.” Having gained himself 
an unpleasant notoriety by these objectionable articles, he now makes 
an effort after distinction in verse, which he has hitherto failed to 
obtain, by the publication of what we believe he intends to be a 
satire, entitled “‘ The Tribune Reflects.* The Tribune carries on his 
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yerse, to the end of which few persons are likely to follow him. 

“The Lays of Romance and Chivalry” of Mr. Ross would have 
been more appropriate in the pages of one of the “ Books of Beauty ” 
of the early part of this century than they are at the present hour. 
Their intention is admirable, which is more than can be said of their 
execution. 

Two volumes of poems, which aim at being class productions, are 
“ Ro’c’s’le Yarns” * of an anonymous author, and a little collection of 
verses by Mr. Alsager Hay Hill.” “ Fo’c’s'le Yarns” is a collection 
of poems of seafaring life, written in the strange, rough dialect of 
seafaring men, but full of genuine power and genuine poetic feeling. 
They recall some of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s poems of low London 
life, and occasionally memories of the “ Pike County Ballads” will 
flicker into the minds of many readers of the “ Fo’c’s’le Yarns.” Mr. 
Hill’s poems, which are much shorter, are the expressions of the 
principles of temperance, and opposition to poor laws, and their 
intention is exceedingly good. 

In all this mass of versification it is pleasant to come across a work 
which is better than most, if not all of it.” It is a pity that some 
persons, who are possessed by the impression that they can write 
verse, do not turn what talent they have to translation, for a re- 
spectable translation is always worth something, while gods, and men, 
and columns alike have a loathing for mediocre poetry. Mr. Mors- 
head’s translation of the great Aschylean trilogy, which deals with 
the doom of the house of Atreus, is very much more than respectable. 
In some parts the rendering is singularly powerful, and all through 
the work is careful and poetic. In the vast number of translations of 
the “Agamemnon” that exist, Mr. Morshead’s will take a good place, 
though we do not like it so well as Mr. Plumtre’s version of it. It is 
more literal than the strangely poetic ‘“‘ Perversion,” by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, the famous translator of ‘“‘Omar Khayyam,” and more poetical 
than the fantastically literal version of Mr. Browning. 

In Mr. Alfred J. Butler, however, we find a versifier who translates, 
but not very successfully."* He has added one more name to the list 
of those who, greatly daring, have attempted to render into English 
verse the exquisite flowers of the Greek anthology. It is small 

wonder that the rare and delicate beauty of this precious collection of 
epigrams should stir the pulses of poetically-minded scholars with an 
intense desire to turn their loveliness into English verse. Many 
persons have tried their hands at the Greek anthology. Mr. Mac- 
gregor’s translation of the greater part of it, Lord Neaves’s attempts, 
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the admirable renderings in Mr. Richard Garnett’s dainty little volume 
of “ Idylls and Epigrams,” the wonderful versions given by the author 
of “Tonica,” all occur to the mind. Mr. Butler will certainly not rank 
with the best of these—Mr. Garnett and the author of “ Ionica;” nor 
can he fairly take a worthy place with the others. He hasa command 
of verse, and a good memory for other men’s expressions, which he 
weaves in gracefully enough around his Hellenic models. The affecta- 
tion of the hour evidenced in his first title, “ Amaranth and Asphodel,” 
is more easily forgivable than the inaccuracy of the second, which 
gives “Songs from the Greek Anthology,” when the volume includes 
English versions of Sappho’s greatest poems, the “‘hymn to Aphrodita,” 
and the “qawera poi xjvos toos béoicw,” neither of which, we need 
scarcely say, are included in the collection known to scholars as the 
Greek Anthology. There is no harm whatever in Mr. Butler’s doing 
“his level best” with those matchless love poems, and he has not, 
indeed, rendered them exceptionably badly ; but he ought not to appear 
to include them among the poems of the Greek anthology, which 
contain only a very few fragments of the sweet-voiced singer of Lesbos. 
Perhaps most admirers of Sappho would, however, have preferred if 
Mr. Butler had kept himself to the Greek Anthology, and had refrained 
from the greater strain on his poetical capacity that was involved in 
the attempt to translate the almost untranslatable. As an example of 
the author’s skill we may quote a few lines of the first poem :— 

Tears for a gift I bring thee in the dust, 

The remnant of desire come unto doom, 

And sorrow’s tears in sorrow on thy tomb 

Pour for remembrance of thy love and trust. 

With bitter, bitter wailing, as I must, 

I give thee barren greeting in the gloom. 

Ah me! my lovely flower that brake in bloom 

Is stolen by death, and in the mould is thrust. 

O earth, great mother, at my tears behest, 

Close in thy clasp and fold her gently to thy breast ! 


That this is rather a travesty than a translation is obvious at once to 
any one familiar with the original epigram by Meleager. The extra- 
ordinary inaccuracy of Mr. Butler’s method of thought is also evident in 
his speaking of the “pretty sonnet of Meleager,” at the beginning 
of the division which he calls “Songs of Nature.” Not only, we need 
scarcely say, was the sonnet form unknown to writers of the Greek 
anthology, but Mr. Butler’s translation is not a sonnet, nor anything 
at all like it. A curious example of the conceit of authorship is 
afforded by Mr. Butler in his preface, when he expresses the hope 
that those who can read Greek will turn to the perusal of the originals 
after reading his translations (a rash wish, surely?), and modestly 
suggests the merit of his version by the following parallel: “If the 
coins are out of reach to some, interest may attach even to electrotypes.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, electrotypes are perfect reproductions of 
coins, The specimens of Greek coinage on exhibition in the King’s 
Library of the British Museum are not the original coins, but electro- 
type reproductions ; so perfect are they, however, that only an expert 
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could possibly tell that they were not genuine Greek coins. Even 
Mr. Butler cannot be so absurdly in love with his own renderings 
as to claim for them that they are as like their Greek originals as the 
British Museum reproductions are like the actual money of Syracuse 
or Heliopolis, of Camarina or of Aétolia. 

It is a great relief to turn from the verse of Mr. Butler to the prose 
of Mr. Thomson.” Mr. Thomson is already well-known to most readers 
asthe author of a strange and brilliant volume of poems,“ The City of 
Dreadful Night,” in which the melancholy pessimism of Leopardi is 
expressed with the exquisite music of the ‘ Castle of Indolence,” and in 
which, at the same time, with a strange contradiction inherent in poetic 
natures, the author has celebrated the country enjoyments of the lower 
classes as they have seldom been done before. Indeed, there are those 
among Mr. Thomson’s readers who think he did higher things in his 
wonderful ‘Sunday at Hampstead,” and ‘‘ Sunday on the River,” than 
in all the defiant pessimism and despairing melancholy of “The City of 
Dreadful Night.” That Mr. Thomson is not so attractive in prose as in 
verse is hardly to be wondered at, for if a man can write really good 
verse he is naturally more interesting than the man who can write 
really good prose, because the one accomplishment is rarer than the 
other, especially in this generation of little poets. As most of Mr. 
Thomson’s poems were collections of earlier years, so most of these 
essays are collected from the various papers to which they were con- 
tributed any time between 1864 and 1875. There is something about 
these essays which suggests a contrast between another volume but 
recently written, the “ Virginibus Puerisque” of Mr. Stevenson. Both 
writers are enabled to look at life from the outsider’s point of view. 
Both have a keen sense of the dramatic interest of the existence that 
whirls about them. Both regard it with a certain lazy interest from 
the pit of the great theatre. There is eternal melancholy in Mr. 
Thomson’s writings; there is a cheerier note in Mr. Stevenson’s, but 
there is a resemblance, and a strong resemblance, all the same. Both, 
to begin with, owe something of the charm of their style to a close 
acquaintance with the writings of Mr. Carlyle. Both are profoundly 
impressed by the vast amount of sham and hideous unreality which 
takes possession of life, and at which both strike out with cynical deter- 
mination. But Mr. Thomson is deeply informed by the spirit of revolt 
which consumed the spirit sung of by Baudelaire; he is stirred by the 
anger of an indignant republicanism, and full of a fiery scorn at the 
meanness and the cruelties of men’s masters. Mr. Stevenson smiles 
with a kindly pity, with a scholarly good-humoured contempt at the 
idiocy and the indecency of others. We see him, like his own prophet 
of indolence, lazily lounging beneath the shadow of some stately tree, 
teflecting, over his pipe, on the vanity of human wishes, after the 
fashion of Thackeray. When Mr. Thomson writes, and writes 
delightfully, on indolence; when Mr. Stevenson utters his apology for 
idleness, both are preaching on the same theme to the same purpose. 
It is only the metres and the music of both that are really different. 
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Another strong point in common is the attitude both take up with 
regard to life. In his exquisite essay, “ Aes triplex,” Mr. Stevenson 
dwells upon the importance of living life thoroughly, of existing to the 
end with a complete earnestness in the fact of existing. He paints as 
his ideal the man “ Who has his heart on his sleeve, and a good 
whirling weathercock of a brain; who reckons his life as a thing to be 
dashingly used and cheerfully hazarded;” ‘“‘ who keeps all his pulses 
going true and fast, and gathers impetus as he runs, until, if he be 
running towards anything better than wildfire, he may shoot up and 
become a constellation in the end.” To Mr. Thomson’s mind, the 
truly happy are fully employed in living. “‘ Were a god asked to 
recite his life, he would do so in two words’ is a grand truth in ‘ Le 
Centaure’ of Maurice de Guerin. For health is simple, always one and 
the same, while the forms and variations of disease are innumerable 
and complex.” 

The solar myth may be considered as the favourite phantasy of the 
day. Sir George Cox discovers it in everything connected with the 
old Greek world.” For him the marvellous story of Cidipus the 
King, and that still more magnificent tragedy of CEdipus at Colonus, 
with its glorious choruses, and its matchless figure of the Athenian 
Theseus, is chiefly attractive because it is an interesting example of 
the procession of the sun from east to west. The awful punishment 
meted out for himself by the guilty guiltless king, expresses itself to 
Sir George Cox as signifying that “ the sun has blinded and shrouded 
himself in vapour; clouds and darkness have closed in about him, 
and his gleaming orb is lost to sight.” It is, perhaps, somewhat 
melancholy to think of scholars reducing the splendid creations of 
Attic genius to meaningless weather records of this kind, and finding 
alike in the wars of Troy, in the Tales of Arthur’s Court, in the Gests 
of Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers, in the Chronicles of the Cid, 
yea, in all things whatever, this perpetual elaborate representation of 
the simple process of the sun’s movements, Why they stop short at 
all it is difficult to conceive. Anything may be reduced to a solar 
myth, Professor Max Miiller’s life has been clearly shown by an 
ingenious scholar to be a solar myth of the most decided kind, and a 
little ingenuity could apply the process to anything. Take Don 
Quixote for example. The setting out of Don Quixote upon his 
journey is a perfect example of the rising of the sun; the presence of 
Sancho Panza is only one more example of that process of reduplica- 
tion of the central figure so familiar to all who have made the least 
study of comparative mythology. His various adventures on the 
road, his encounter with the windmills, with Gines de Pasemont, 
are familiar examples of the clouds which at times come across the 
face of the great celestial luminary ; and in the final death of the Don 
himself we have an exquisite example of sunset as expressed through 
the medium of a poetic mind. But, jesting apart, the great mistake 
made by the solar mythites, even if their theory be true, is in treating 
it as if it were true to the great epic poets, and to the Athenian 
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dramatists. This point Mr. Symonds has decidedly and successfully 
answered in the second volume of his “Greek Poets,” in which he 
points out with perfect truth that, even if the first ideas of the great 
Greek myths had dawned in the minds of a semi-barbarous people, 
from the simple study of the movements of the heavenly bodies, yet, 
tothe great authors of the ancient Hellenic world, any such idea of 
presenting the solar allegory in their creations was as far from their 
minds as it was from the mind of Mr. Tennyson, when he wrote 
“The Idylls of the King,” and from the mind of Mr. Browning, when 
he turned to begin ‘“‘ The Ring and the Book.” But if the masters 
among the solarists are trying, the scholars and students are more trying 
still, and Miss Laura Poor™ does not manage to make her solar myth 
observations as interesting or as valuable as those of Sir George Cox. 

It would be impossible in the space at our disposal to do anything 
like justice to the scholarly value and literary grace of Professor Sellars’ 
work.” His studies of the Roman poets are already familiar to most 
students of the Roman world, and the book may almost be said to 
have taken a place amongst the scholastic classics. The new edition 
is in some respects different from the old. There are two new 
chapters on Roman comedy, which will be read with the greatest 
interest by those who are acquainted with the matchless humour of 
Plautus, or that more delicate wit which won for Terence from the 
lips of Cesar himself the name.of a semi-Menander. The chapters 
on Lucretius have been in some part re-written, and the same is the 
case with the chapter on that first of lyric love poets, Catullus. It 
is to be regretted, however, that in the English versions of this great 
poet, Professor Sellars should have been content with the imperfect 
renderings of Sir Theodore Martin. 

The Folk-Lore Society has done admirable work during the short 
time since it came into existence, and its two last publications are 
very good examples of the valuable services it is able to render to 
scholars and students.* The printing in its entirety of John Aubrey’s 
delightful commonplace book will give great pleasure to the lovers of 
such quaint fragments of erudition and antiquarian gossip as Aubrey 
collected, and for this pleasure they will be grateful to Mr. James 
Britten, who has performed his task most successfully. One of the 
most interesting papers in the new part of the “Folk-Lore Record” is 
one on the origin of certain of the tales told by M. Galland as belonging 
to the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights.” M. Galland’s book marked an 
epoch in literature. It gave to the world, to little children, and to 
grown men, the most fascinating collection of fairy stories that probably 
the genius of mankind ever put together. In that mine of inexhaustible 
incident and imagery, where men of genius have since quarried 
unceasingly, and where happy children have caught rare jewels that 
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have lent a lustre to all their childhood, there are, however, stories for 
which it seems that there is no known Eastern authority. There are 
tales for which there are no fellows in the cold realities of Lane’s ver- 
sion, a version which will never surpass the less accurate but more elo- 
quent Frenchman’s rendering, and which will, in its turn, be surpassed 
by completer renderings and more perfected scholarship. The “ Two 
Envious Sisters,” “ Aladdin,” “ Ali Baba,” and the tale of “ Prince 
Ahmed and the Fairy Pari Banou”—these four have no recognized 
Eastern originals, and it is to them that Mr. Coote devotes his 
interesting paper. It would be attributing more to M. Galland than 
he deserves to attribute to him the honour of having invented sucha 
marvellous tale as that of the ‘“‘ Widow’s Son of Pekin,” or of that 
beloved woodcutter who flitted with his donkey before the sleep-shut 
eyes of Scrooge, and recalled with its delightful vision the memories 
of happy childhood before he had come to worship in the Temple of 
the Counting House, where the ledger was the only sacred volume, 
Nor could the authorship of the “ Two Envious Sisters,” or of the very 
dear story of “Prince Ahmed and the Pari Banou,” be put down to 
M. Galland’s own inventive faculties. Mr. Coote shows, and shows 
with a closeness of argument which will carry conviction with it to 
the minds of most of his readers, that though no story precisely 
similar is to be found in Oriental literature, yet their composing 
elements are to be found scattered about in other tales, and that almost 
identical narratives are to be found in the folk-lore of Greece and 
Italy. At the same time the interest of such a question will only be 
felt by a very limited number of persons. ‘To most of us it is enough 
that the world of literature is fortunate in having so great a treasure 
as the “ Arabian Nights” which M. Galland gave to it, and it matters 
little from what sources he gathered the materials for his immortal 
work, 

The little volumes of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers,” are 
no doubt useful to persons, who, but for them, might remain entirely 
in ignorance of the lives and works of the authors from Dante to 
Cervantes, who are included in Mrs. Oliphant’s scheme. ‘They are 
practically niagazine articles slightly expanded, and containing a con- 
siderable number of extracts. When they are done well they may be 
of great use. Even when they are badly done they cannot do much 
harm. It may be rather unfortunate that Sir E. B. Hamley should 
consider the “‘ Henriade” of Voltaire to be on a level with the great 
classic epics, or that Mr. Henry Reeve should give as specimens of 
Petrarch’s work translations which defy the laws of the sonnet, or 
that Mr. Hayward should be permitted, in the volume on Goethe, 
which is perhaps the best of the series, to express his somewhat diverting 
ideas on the second part of “Faust.” The students of the series will, 
however, correct these mistakes if they pursue their studies, and if they 
are not sufficiently interested to do so, it matters very little what they 
think. Mr. Trollope’s volume on “Corneille and Racine,” cannot 
rank with the best of the series. The lives are fuirly well done, and 
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the accounts of the plays sufficiently interesting, but the specimens of 
verse translation cannot be regarded as exhilarating. 

The title ‘‘ Classics for the Million” is decidedly misleading.” It 
suggests that the work which bears such a name is likely to be of use 
to a great many persons, that it will be able to convey to the very 
large class who have not time to obtain the knowledge of the great 
[atin and Greek classics at first hand an accurate and concise idea of 
their story and their purpose. But this is what Mr. Grey has most 
successfully failed in doing, and his volume could only be of real 
service to deep classical scholars, who might, indeed, pass an amusing 
half hour, in wondering that any man could succeed in making so many 
mistakes in so small a space, or could produce so wholly tiresome and 
valueless a work upon so attractivea theme. It might fairly enough be 
contended that the extraordinary individual who could speak of the 
“poetical effusions” of Catullus need hardly be considered worthy of 
further attention ; but it may not be wholly unamusing to glance at one 
or two specimens of the bad style and worse information contained in 
this ridiculous volume. Mr. Grey describes—why, we know not— 
Helen as “ writing her own history ” in that third book of the “Iliad,” 
in which the goddess Iris tells her of the approaching combat between 
Menelaus and Paris. He also describes the bosom friend of the great 
Pelides as “ his man Patroclus,” as if the Jonathan of the Greek David 
was the eighteenth century valet of a periwigged Achilles, In the 
account of the “ Odyssey” Mr. Grey ingeniously contrives to sponge out 
the exquisite pathos of the passage in which the dog, Argos, sees his 
storm-tossed lord, Odysseus, by omitting the fact that the dog died 
immediately after recognizing his master. It is, after this, a compara- 
tively small defect of Mr. Grey’s to invariably describe the Greek 
gods and goddesses by the names of the Roman Pantheon. A short 
and silly article on “‘ Hesiod ” is chiefly remarkable for the patronising 
spirit in which its writer informs the world that the shield of Achilles 
is ‘‘ generally considered as entitled to a place in classic literature.” 
Two pages are devoted to Theognis, in neither of which is there any 
mention made of that friend of the poet, Cyrnus, to whom most of the 
gnomic verses of Theognis were written, and the article on the Greek 
anthology might really be considered as a little masterpiece of incapacity. 
Mr. Grey is no less unhappy with the Roman than with the Greek 
poets. He informs his readers that the most celebrated poems of 
Catullus “are those to Lesbia, » sister of the notorious Claudius,” with- 
out even mentioning that the accuracy of this statement is called in ques- 
tion by many competent scholars; while he reaches almost the climax 
of his absurdity in describing the poem beginning “ Ille mi par” as 
being “in the style of Sappho,” apparently unaware that it is a direct 
translation of the ‘ gawerat pot xivos,” while he attains to the very 
triumph of bathos by adding that the dainty little conceit on the death 
of Lesbia’s sparrow is “ equally graceful and pathetic ” with the master- 
Piece of passion which Catullus translated from the sweet Lesbian 
singer. Mr, Grey has evidently read the series of “ Ancient Classics 
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for English Readers” to very little purpose. That series is by no. 
means always perfect, but at least it has the merit of being written by 
men of culture and education; whereas, the meaningless compilation 
from that series made by Mr. Grey is as worthless as a volume of 
three hundred and thirty odd pages can possibly be. 

Most literary men have enjoyed the experience of having had their 
creations rejected by editors, influenced of course by malice and envy. 
But it is rare enough to find a writer facing his rejection with a no 
less defiant determination to make writings known to the world, Dr, 
Hodgson has certainly done boldly in publishing the two essays,” one 
of which he tells us was rejected by one periodical, and the second 
by three. The article on the genius of De Quincey is a useful con- 
tribution to the study of one of the greatest of English prose writers. 
The essay on English verse will be found decidedly interesting by 
students of that wide subject, whose very wideness and vast importance 
has only been conspicuously comprehended of late days, any such 
comprehension being due undoubtedly in large measure to the mar- 
vellous rythmic genius and melodic movement of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems. The verse translations at the end of the volume, “ may,”’ says 
the author, “ interest those who are accustomed to amuse themselves 
by a similar exercise.” 

We do not know if Mr. Vaughan is or is not a member of the new 
Shakespeare Society, but it is impossible not to consider, after glancing 
over his bulky volume,” that he ought undoubtedly to have that 
honour, if it has not already been granted to him. A man who could 
write so big a book upon only four of Shakespeare’s plays, who could 
have so much to suggest in the way of improvement and alteration 
of the text, who should be so exceedingly anxious that every line in 
a tragedy should scan strictly, decidedly deserves to rank among the 
followers of Mr. Furnivall. There are, of course, some good and 
useful suggestions in the volume, and it may present features of 
interest to persons who scem to regard the great Elizabethan dramatist 
more as a field of ingenious inquiry, and a theme for grammatical 
interpretation, than for the poetic pleasure he affords his readers. 
Some, however, of Mr. Vaughan’s elucidations of the text would seem 
to imply that he considers most readers of Shakespeare to be either 
exceedingly ignorant or exceedingly silly. 

Another book on Shakespeare, scarcely less tiresome, but, perhaps, 
on the whole, more useful, is the second part of Mr. Ingleby’s ‘‘ Man 
and the Book,” of which the first part was issued some years back. 
To those dreary-minded persons who really can enjoy the metrical 
text-tests applied to Shakespeare by Mr. Fleay, this volume may 
possibly commend itself, and it will probably come in the way of 10 
other persons. The most interesting paper to the ordinary reader is 
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that upon the Shakesperian forgeries of the Ireland family, but even 


that might have been much better done. 
Several more books lie before us, but, unfortunately, we have no 


space left in which to notice them this quarter. 





MISCELLANEA, 


R. LANG’S little volume on “The Library” seems somewhat out 

of place in the rather tedious series which bears the name of 
“Artat Home.” Mr. Lang has at his command an exquisite English 
style, and an amount of culture which gives to the book a literary and 
a scholarly value alike apart from anything that has hitherto belonged 
to this series. In fact, Mr. Lang’s observations on the Library form 
an essay on books and their belongings, which it would be a pleasure 
for any one to read, whether he be as devoted to books as Lamb was, 
or Southey; or as indifferent to the joys of collecting as one whose 
library boasts only cheap reprints. Only the Philistines, perhaps, 
will not be glad of Mr. Lang’s volume, and will wonder at his love 
for old editions, and for famous bindings, To do Mr. Lang complete 
justice, his book should have appeared, notin the somewhat commonplace 
form of a cheap series, but brought out as a French publisher would 
have issued it, with dainty uncut edges, and wide margins, and fair 
printing, and loose vellum covers; delightful to the touch. For it is 
in some measure a book to be kept and studied, and annotated, and 
interleaved, and enjoyed by its possessor. Many of those into whose 
hands it falls, will not be enabled to make any great use of much of it. 
There are not many persons who can afford to collect rare MSS., or 
to devote much time or much money to hunting through book-shops 
for rare editions and curious volumes; but all who have ever 
succumbed, even in however slight a degree, to the pleasures of 
book-collecting, even though their collections number no greater 
rarities than perhaps an Aldine Cicero’s Orations, or an Méuvres 
de Francois Villon set out in Paris, in the year 1723, at the im- 
primerie of Antoine Urbain Coustelier, who was imprimeur librarie 
to M. le Duc d’Orleans; or, perhaps, a vellum-bound copy of an 
eighteenth-century Horace, with designs by Nicholas Poussin—even 
these will rejoice to read what Mr. Lang has to say of collections of 
higher aims and vaster successes. It seems audacious to suggest any- 
thing to a master and critic so accomplished as Mr. Andrew Lang, 
but we think that when he speaks of the famous “ Hypnerotroto- 
machia Poliphi” he might have made mention of that English trans- 
lation thereof, which finds its place in Brunet’s catalogue, but which 
is so rare, that the British Museum certainly boasts of no copy, 
and that few book collectors can claim to have looked upon it. 
When he is speaking on the great topic of how books should be 
bound, and is discoursing on M. Firmin Didot’s advice about 
binding, the Iliad in red, and the Odyssey in blue, “ because the 
old Greek rhapsodists wore a scarlet cloak when they recited the 
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Wrath of Achilles, a blue one when they chanted of the Return of 
Odysseus,” another and appropriate reference which might have been 
cited occurs to us. Readers of the old World, which was written for 
by Chesterfield and by gentlemen, and must, therefore, in no measure 
be confounded with its namesake of to-day, will, if we mistake not, 
find there a story of a man who was very proud of his bindings, and 
loved to expatiate upon them, and to point out their beauties to his 
friends; a man who had his “ Cesar” bound in red because the great 
Julius was a soldier, ard red isa military colour, and so on. On the 
cruelty of binders who cut the edges of books Mr. Lang is justly 
severe. The happy possessors of any rare editions would do well to 
have his counsels hugged to heart when they think of committing their 
treasures to the binder’s hands. We can cordially commend this 
little volume to all who like to read a pleasant book. Even to those 
who, like ourselves, have no great passion for the collection of rare and 
ancient tomes, the liking to have great books around one, and to be in 
frequent communion with the spirits of the immortal dead, with those 
princes and kings of the spirit, who are, as Mr. Ruskin has taught, so 
very much more worthy of conversing with than those of the world, 
may be gratified at all times with slight expense of money, and none of 
time, save the time devoted to their studies. To the book collector 
things are different. He loves a book less for itself than for its 
misprints and for the other reasons which have nothing to do with the 
matter of the book. But though the ways of the book collector are 
one, and the ways of the book reader usually another, both alike can 
enjoy Mr. Lang’s essay, and also Mr. Austin Dobson’s pleasant chapter 
on illustrated books, which, however, we should have preferred to see 
issued separately, and in daintier form, as the companion of a worthy 
edition of Mr. Lang’s “ Library.” Mr. Austin Dobson’s subject does 
not cover a very wide range. The epoch of English illustrated books 
begins practically with the last quarter of the last century. Hogarth 
illustrated ‘ Hudibras” and “Don Quixote” it is true, and Frank 
Hayman turned off designs to Shakespeare, Milton and Pope, but 
Mr. Dobson is right in placing the beginning of the art with Bewick’s 
cuts to Gay’s “ Fables” in 1779, and Stothard’s plates to Harrison's 
Novelist’s Library. In the whole period from 1779 to the present day, 
Mr. Austin Dobson is thoroughly at home, and he discourses upon his 
subject with the graceful ease which comes of close study and real 
culture, and which seems so easy to do until it is tried; for this delicate 
facility of criticism is as hard to acquire as the skill which enables the 
perfect swordsman to sever a lace handkerchief as it floats in the air. 
Especially happy are Mr. Dobson’s observations upon Flaxman, the 
“dear sculptor of eternity,” as Blake called him. “ Flaxman wasnota 
Hellenist as men are Hellenists to-day. Nevertheless, his Roman 
studies had saturated him with the spirit of antique beauty ; and by 
his grand knowledge of the nude, his calm, his restraint, he is such an 
illustrator of Homer as is not likely to arise again. For who—withall 
our added knowledge of classical antiquity—who of our modern artists 
could hope to rival such thoroughly Greek compositions as the ‘ Ball- 
player of Nausica’ in the ‘ Odyssey,’ or that lovely group from Aischylus 
of the tender-hearted womanly ‘Oceanides,’ cowering like flowers beaten 
by the storm under the terrible anger of Zeus?” On Bewick, Mr. Dodson 
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discourses with genial and sympathetic affection and appreciation; and 
traces with a steady hand the growth of illustration from his time to the 
magazines of to-day, with a mention of that wonderful store-house of 
exquisite English wood engraving, Once a Week, for which Sandys, 
Pinwell, Lawless, Walker, Morten, and others did such splendid work. 
The glory of Once a Week has gone with the snows of yester-year ; but 
the value of the aid it gave to English art is happily undying. Very good 
and true is Mr, Dobson’s perception of Thackeray’s undoubted worth 
and meaning as an artist, and of the importance his drawings possess 
as accompaniment to the genius of the text. Of the latter masters of 
illustration—of Tenniel and Crane and Caldecott—Mr. Dobson has no 
little praise to say in small space, and says it well and fairly. 

A charming addition has been made to the literature of art—or 
rather, to that department of it which deals with monographs upon 
artists—by the study of Correggio by Mademoiselle Mignaty.’ To the 
reading public of the day, who are expected to take a keen interest in 
art, and for whom innumerable treatises and biographies are prepared, 
this volume should prove exceptionally attractive. It is the result of 
a sincere love for the painter it treats of, and a laborious and critical 
investigation of his works, expressed in a style that is at once graceful 
and cultured. The lines of Alfred de Musset, which speak of 

“Le Corrége, homme pauvre and modeste 
Traivaillant pour son coeur, laissant a Dieu le reste,” 
have certainly summed up, with the happy ease of a poet, the 
character of the great Italian painter who has contributed so much 
to the glory of the Renaissance. The Renaissance itself is the 
subject of Madlle. Mignaty’s admirable introduction, in which she 
happily describes that great movement—of which we hear perhaps 
alittle too much in the present day from incompetent persons—as a 
reconciliation, and as it were the marriage between Christian thought 
and the revived antique spirit. The reason why this union took place 
in Italy, she attributes with a fine spirit of historical perception to the 
fact that, in Italy the antique tradition had never been completely in- 
terrupted, as it had been, for example, in the country of its birth—in 
Greece, This introduction is a valuable and eloquent study of the 
great movement, and of the great men of the movement ; Frederick II. 
with his purely pagan renaissance of Sicily; Dante, with the ideal 
Christianity which some find allegorized in the sweet love story of the 
New Life, but which certainly did much to inspire it; Lorenzo de 
Medici and Machiavelli, upon whom sheis perhaps too severe ; Savona- 
Tola, Ariosto, Tasso, Michel Angelo, Leonardo, Raphael, and the 
Venetians and Correggio himself, The biography of the painter is an 
example of that complete criticism which unfortunately comes to us 
mostly from abroad, and has too seldom its birth within the circle of 
our own shores, It is the criticism which studies and expresses much 
in little, a criticism markedly in contrast with so much of our own, 
which is as diffuse in expression as it is lacking in culture and re- 
search. We have, it is true, contributed in our English speech monu- 
mental examples of artistic patience and erudition, of which one of the 
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highest examples are the labours of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
but on the other hand, we have amongst us too many persons ready 
and eager, after their first visit toja continental gallery, to turn off 
what they are pleased to term astudy of some particular painter whom 
they have honoured with their attention. Happily for Correggio, the 
“dreamy and lovely visionary who lived obscurely in the depths of 
Lombardy” he has found a biographer who can appreciate him, and 
can express the appreciation worthily, who can understand the con- 
sciousness of the infinite moral grandeur of Christianity, that tenderness 
and delicate sense of beauty, that subtle intoxication of life which 
enchants nature, that fusion of the pagan genius with the Christian 
genius which are so particularly the attributes of Correggio. Asa 
special example of the skill of Mdlle. Mignaty, her sketch of the 
character of Veronica Gambara may be safely cited. It is to be hoped 
that this book may make its appearance in an English translation, to 
take its place with the many other admirable works on art which we 
have adopted from foreign authors into our own literature. Grimm's 
“Life of Michael Angelo” is one; Wolckmann and Weltmann’s “‘ History 
of Art” is another; Mdlle. Mignaty’s book must certainly be included in 
the list. Asa guide to the results of Correggio’s painful life of faithful 
devotion to his art, it reaches a high standard of critical excellence; as 
a piece of literary work it must receive enthusiastic commendation. 

The next book before us is another example of the additions our 
scholastic literature receives from the culture of other countries.’ It 
is an English adaptation of Professor Ten Brink’s “ Geschichte der 
Englischen Literatur,” and it is executed by a professor of the Cincin- 
nati University. The book is one that will be of great value to all 
students of Anglo-Saxon literature, for it presents clearly, in a brief 
space, all that it is most necessary to know on the subject. The 
chapter on Beowulf, “the most important and interesting monument 
of early German poetry,” is an admirable example of the care and 
conciseness which is characteristic of the whole work. The growth of 
the story, from the combination of the myth of the Divine Being Beowa, 
with the story of the gallant deeds of the real Beowulf, nephew of 
Hygelac, king of the Geats, in the early part of the sixth century, is 4 
curious example of the manufacture of mythology. Like most other 
epic poems, the Beowulf story has been declared by investigating 
critics to lack homogeneity, and it has been reduced to two independent 
stories, the first being that which tells of the fight between Beowulf 
and Grendel, the water-monster and man-eater, whose arm Beowulf 
tears off; the second telling of the fight between Beowulf and the 
fire-dragon, in which the hero pays for victory with his life. 

This story of Beowulf* should be better known than it is, and the 
students of works like this sketch of Anglo-Saxon literature by Pro- 
fessor Ten Brink, will be grateful to Colonel Lumsden for having 
translated the grand‘old story into English verse for them. The sturdy 
figure from the ancient world, who overthrows monsters like 4 
Teutonic Theseus or Heracles, ought to be a familiar character to the 


3 “A Syllabus of Anglo-Saxon Literature.” Adapted from Bernhard Tenbrink 
by J. M. Hart. Cincinnati, O., U.S.A.4 Robert Clarke & Co. 1881. 

* “Beowulf. An Old English Poem-translated into Modern Rhyme.” By 
Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Lumsden. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881. 
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descendants of the race who told a tale so filled with the old heroic 
spirit. The prose version of Kemble has done something to make 
Beowulf familiar, perhaps Colonel Lumsden’s poetic rendering will do 
yetmore. Asa good example of the manner in which Colonel Lumsden 
has done his work we may quote the last dying speech of Beowulf. 
“Then of his wounds Beowulf spoke—that gash of deathly hue ; 

Full well he knew that his life’s day of earthly joy was done, 

His death exceeding near at hand, his tale of days outrun, 

And thus he said: ‘ Now to my son my battle-weed I'd give 

If of my body any heir to guard it yet did live. 

For fifty years P’ve ruled the folk. Of all the peoples near, 

No king durst meet me with his hosts nor cause me ought to fear, 

At home I bode my time; held well my own; no quarrel sought ; 

Nor swore an oath unrighteously. With death-wounds now o’erwrought 

T may rejoice in that when life and body sundered be 

No kinsman’s slaughter can the Lord of man impute to me: 

Now quickly go, dear, dear Wiglaf! seck the hoard beneath grey stone, 

Now that the dragon lies asleep with grievous wounds foredone, 

Of goods bereft; and use all speed, that I may close behold 

The ancient riches, jewels cunning wrought, and store of gold, 

And when I see the treasured wealth, that I may pass away 

More easily from life and land I’ve held this many a day.’ ” 

It will be seen that Colonel Lumsden hag adopted the metre which 
has proved of such good use in the hands of Mr. William Morris ere 
this for the retelling of a northern saga. 

It was an ingenious idea for a bookmaker to think of turning to the 
Agony Column of the Zimes for the means of making a volume.’ That 
strange medium of communication between men has certainly con- 
tained in its time curious matter enough, much of which, no doubt, 
has in it the making of many a three-volume novel. The compiler 
of the present volume has simply reprinted a selection of the most 
remarkable advertisements that have appeared in the second column 
of the Times from the 13th January, 1800, to the 23rd November, 
1870. Some of these are interesting enough; some have no interest 
whatever ; many are in cypher, the unpuzzling of which may’ be an 
amusement to those who are fascinated by cryptogramatic difficulties; 
The compiler of the volume shows that in almost all cases these 
cyphers are easy enough of solution, as in most instances they simply 
consist of transpositions of the alphabet; so that what appears to be as 
illegible to ordinary eyes as the inscriptions on a Babylonian cylinder, 
becomes with a little trouble easily reducible to ordinary English, 
In some cases there appears to be a sort of story traceable. Thus, 
one long series of advertisements, dating from 1851 to 1870, appear 
to belong to a single person, though what the story may be has to be 
left to conjecture, for the advertiser delights chiefly in the most extra- 
ordinary complications of language and fantastic utterance ; and even 
when he comes to state precisely his complaints about some daughter 
being taken away from him, it is by no means clear how far the state- 
ments are to be accepted as literal. Another series of advertisements, 
signed J. de W., are continued for a long period, and they too would 
seem to conceal some curious story. Altogether, the volume will 
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afford plenty of amusement to persons who have little to do, or whose 
taste in reading is of a limited nature. 

The second volume of Mr. Campbell’s beautiful edition of the plays 
of Sophocles,’ ought to be welcomed by all students of the Greek 
tragedians. Classical scholars could hardly have a handsomer edition 
in which to read the dramas of that :— 

“‘ Mellow glory of the Attic stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus and his child.” 
whom Mr. Matthew Arnold delights in. The type is clear and beau- 
tiful; the notes many and profound; the introductions elaborate 
and scholarly. This second volume contains “The Ajax,” that 
melancholy story of defeated greatness, dear to us as it was to Ovid; 
the Electra, the Trachiniz, and the splendid Philoctetes, with the Frag- 
ments, which are a study in themselves. 

Amongst other books, we may mention the magnificent French 
dictionary of Clifton and Grimaux, which will be of great value to 
French students ;’ a valuable edition of the second book of Cicero's 
oratory ;° a translation of Kiepert’s admirable manual of ancient 
geography ;’ a useful volume of exercises in analytical geo- 
metry ; two volumes of a new method of learning the German 
language ;" the second book of Horace, in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
delightful series of elementary classics ;* a series of examination 
papers, likely to be of great’ use to pupil teachers; a sort of 
homily upon the Apocalyptic “‘Number of the Beast,” which may 
be interesting to persons who care for such studies; the first part 
of a dictionary of Swiss idioms; a valuable volume of Leices- 
tershire words, published for the English Dialect Society ;” an 
interesting Latin essay on the “ Ajax” of Sophocles ;” and an “A BC 
of Chronology,’’ amusingly absurd.”* 
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